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Art. 1—THE POETRY OF BYRON. 


1. Byron in England: His Fame and After-Fame. By 
Samuel C. Chew. Murray, 1924. 

2. Poems of Lord Byron, selected and arranged in 
chronological order, with a Preface, by H. J. C. Grier- 
son, Litt.D. Chatto and Windus, 1923. 


Mr CHEW has achieved a remarkable feat. He has 
written a book on Byron which approaches the subject 
from a new point of view. The cumulative effect of his 
work is great. He has collected, arranged, and illus- 
trated with great skill and industry the literary matter 
which, in England alone, has accumulated round the 
work and personal history of Byron. If to the English 
criticisms, tributes, protests, eulogies, satires, imitations, 
forgeries, were added those of the Continent and of the 
New World, the bulk would be mountainous in its range 
and vastness. Byron has had his full share of fame. His 
poetry has been translated into every European language. 
He has been talked and written about, not only by his 
contemporaries but by posterity, for a century after his 
death. Within the last few months he has been the 
subject of a play, and has appeared ‘on the films.’ To- 
day it is announced by a fashionable modiste that, in 
commemoration of his centenary, his open collar is to be 
reintroduced in female attire. No man of letters has 
more continuously and more powerfully captivated the 
imagination of the public, abroad as well as at home. 
That is a historical fact which cannot be gainsaid or 
overlooked. For good or for evil, Byron probably 
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remains the most widely celebrated figure, not even 
Shakespeare excepted, in English literature. 

~“ Among many puzzling features in Byron’s history, 
not the least curious is the uncertainty of his literary 
position. Most writers, after being applauded or neg- 
lected by their contemporaries, are definitely assigned 
their level by posterity. On Byron’s worth as a poet, 
men of letters have differed widely and are still divided. 
Was Goethe right in choosing him as the ‘ representative 
of the modern era’ and ‘ undoubtedly the greatest talent 
of our Century’; or Matthew Arnold in ranking him 
with Wordsworth ; or Swinburne in dismissing his Muse 
with contemptuous disdain as a ‘draggle-tailed drab’? 
‘Set a poet to catch a poet’ seems to be a maxim which 
is only true of the ‘irritable race’ in their calmer 
moments. At other times their effervescent tempera- 
ments bubble over into excessive adulation or undue 
depreciation. No doubt the divergence of the judgments 

- is partly due to the times and circumstances when they 
were passed. Goethe wrote in the age of which both he 
and Byron were products ; the two younger men at a 
period which was in almost every respect the exact 
opposite of the revolutionary era. Of the diversion of 
placing and misplacing poets in an order of merit there 
has been too much. Nor can a literary critic be expected 
to reach complete agreement on their relative positions 
until some more or less unanimous answer can be given 
to the time-honoured question, What is poetry? If 
Arnold is right that the true test of poetry is its sound 
subject-matter and criticism of. life, Byron’s place is 
high ; if Swinburne is right that its essential qualities 
are form and music, he must take a lower place. No 
definition of poetry has yet been devised which gives 
universal satisfaction. None is likely to be forthcoming. 
Poetry, like Nature, abhors monotony. It possesses the 
elusive charm of variety, and depuis le feu Protée nothing 
is more infinite in the number of its disguises. It may 
perhaps be urged with equal force that categorical 
zesthetics are useless, or that popular estimates are of no 
value. The point need not be argued. It is possible to 
agree with the critics and side with the people. In 
matters of taste the final judgment of the public 
intuitively recognises poetic genius wherever it finds 
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exceptional power to stimulate thought or to command 
emotion. 

Another source of the conflict of judgment is the 
difficulty of separating the man from his poetry. The 
writings of most poets can be discussed apart from their 
characters. Their work can be detached from their 
secluded lives; their literary output is to a large extent 
impersonal. But in the case of Byron it is difficult, 
especially in these days of psychological speculation, to 
keep the two distinct. So much of his verse is self- 
expression that it is closely blended with his personality. 
He sinned abundantly, not only against society, but 
against his art. One set of critics have so detested his 
character that they seemed hardly to know themselves 
whether they were protesting against his breaches of 
propriety or of prosody,—whether they were condemning 
the looseness of his diction or of his life.—whether they 
were most offended by his moral or by his literary 
outrages. Yet there were others who have found in the 
self-drawn pictures of his defiance of public opinion and 
rebellion against hypocrisies and conventions a zest and 
fascination which concealed the obvious defects of his 
verse. No doubt the romance of his private personal 
history has kept him, as a man, in the public eye; but 
whether, as a poet, it has injured or raised his reputation 
may be open to question. 

If the blend of his poetry with his personality makes 
it difficult for critics to be dispassionate in their attitude 
towards Byron as a poet, the impartial study of his 
character becomes the duty of those who wish to form 
an unbiased estimate of the value of his literary work. 
The wild rumours and exaggerations of the days of the 
Regency are no longer possible. The truth is more fully 
known, and, admittedly, it is bad enough. In his letters 
Byron has written a detailed story of his life without 
knowing that he was writing it. By so doing he has 
subjected himself to a severer and more unsparing test 
than any other man has undergone. Both in auto- 
biography and in biography there is room for discretion 
in the selection and handling of materials. But in his 
letters there has been none. Byron has not posed for 
his portrait in his robes either as a peer or as a 
poet. On the contrary, he has, so to speak, snap-shotted 
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himself stark-naked in a variety of unconscious attitudes. 
His passing moods and wayward impulses, his mean- 
nesses and generosities, his severe abstinences, his 
degraded dissipations, his gusts of ferocity—now serious, 
now comic—his outbursts of boyish gaiety, his fits of 
melancholy, his amazing vitality and cleverness, are 
recorded by himself in unstudied, uncorrected letters, 
never intended for the general public. The wealth of 
material is so abundant, and in many respects so con- 
flicting, that no two persons are likely to form exactly 
the same impression of the strangely compounded being 
who, with all his glaring faults, never lost the devoted 
affection of his men-friends, his personal servants, and 
his dogs. 

The letters do not even express Byron at his best; he 
took, as his friends complained, a Puckish pleasure in 
making himself out to be worse than he really was. 
Nor does his voluminous correspondence, full though it 
is of personal and intimate details, by any means tell the 
whole story. It omits, and the omission is significant, 
his poetic work. Here he took no man into his con- 
fidence. He never discussed the ideas which were seeth- 
ing in his brain or the difficulties that he encountered 
in bringing them into shape. He kept his literary life 
to himself. He shut the door of his workshop on the 
world. He consulted no one on the choice or treatment 
of a subject. Weak and irresolute in other matters as 
he often was, in his poetry he pursued his own path with 
fine courage in the isolation and independence of conscious 
power. When a poem was written—and not before—he 
discussed it with his friends and often accepted their 
criticism with almost pathetic humility. Asa revelation, 
therefore, of the man, the letters are incomplete. One 
part of his life, and that the most important part, is 
withheld from view. He was greater than he allows his 
letters to show him to be, and greater by the mass of his 
poetic achievements. ; 

In 1834, Tennyson was commenting on the Preface to 
Sir Henry Taylor's ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ ‘It may be,’ 
he said, that Taylor ‘does not take sufficiently into con- 
sideration the peculiar strength evolved by such writers 
as Byron and Shelley, who, however mistaken they may 
be, did yet give the world another heart and new pulses, 
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and so are we kept going. Blessed be those that grease 
the wheels of the old world, insomuch as to move on is 
better than to stand still.’ The verdict is as just as it is 
generous. It lays stress on that quality in Byron’s 
verse which gives him an irrefutable claim to a high 
place in the development of our imaginative literature. 
He did what Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, 
either individually or collectively, did not do, could not 
do, and, except in a relatively small circle, never have 
done. He made the world feel and poetry popular. 
This does not mean that he was superior to his four 
contemporaries in poetic genius, or that his influence on 
poetry has been so deep and permanent as that of any 
one of the four. His work was done in a different field, 
and there no one can dispute the claim made for him 
by Tennyson. It is not merely that his masculine 
strength and almost fierce virility vitalised the anzemic 
verse of the day, infused passion into its insipidities, 
coloured with definiteness and particularity its vague 
general descriptions. His influence was larger and 
more cosmopolitan. At a time of stifling repression, 
when peoples were struggling for light and air and 
liberty, he stirred the imaginations and quickened the 
emotions of the public in the New World as well as in 
the Old. 

To be popular, it may be suggested, a poet must be a 
mediocrity. In a sense the suggestion is true. Imme- 
diate popularity with the general public is only gained 
at a price. If an appeal is direct and effective over a 
wide area, it must be made to average men; the deeper 
and richer veins of thought must be more or less un- 
worked. The language in which it is couched must be, 
above everything else, direct, strong, natural, masculine. 
The subjects must be taken from the actualities of 
present life—from current events, contemporary politics, 
familiar sentiments, and strong emotions ; they cannot 
be chosen because they lend themselves to philosophical 
meditation, subtle studies in colour, intricate harmonies 
of sound, or revivals of the thought and feeling of the 
past. The poet must not write as a recluse or as a 
visionary, but as a man of the world in which he lives 
and which he sees around him. To a great extent Byron 
paid the price of his vast and immediate popularity. 
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He has also suffered the penalty. The qualities which 
fascinated his contemporaries are those that, in altered 
times, disenchanted the generations which followed. 
The more remotely our lives are separated from the 
conditions in which Byron wrote, the greater grows the 
depreciation of his poetry. On the other hand, the closer 
the resemblance between his times and our own, the 
higher stands his reputation. In any case it is no slight 
thing that, in the midst of wars and revolutions, a poet 
should have made his voice heard on the side of freedom 
and, in the days of the Holy Alliance, should have forced 
the world to listen. Byron’s power of reaching and 
stirring a wide audience is one of the rarest of gifts. It 
is also one of the most precious. Its value is forcibly 
put in a passage from a play that, at the present moment, 
is bringing posthumous fame to its author. ‘Ah,’ says 
the Caliph, ‘if there should ever arise a nation whose 
people have forgotten poetry, or whose poets have for- 
gotten the people, though they send their ships round 
Taprobane and their armies across the hills of Hindustan, 
though their city be greater than Babylon of old, though 
they mine a league into the earth or mount to the skies 
on wings—what of them?’ And Hassan answers: ‘ They 
will be a dark patch on the world.’ 

Those who expect to find in Byron’s work the dis- 
tinctive qualities which enchant them in his great con- 
temporaries will be disappointed. He had not the 
penetrative and fusing insight into the spiritual rela- 
tions between man and nature and the unseen world, 
which, at rare intervals, rewarded the solitary broodings 
of Wordsworth by raising him to the very summit of 
great poetry. He was not the master of Coleridge’s 
consummate art of creating the atmosphere of the super- 
natural and of heightening its glamour by the intense 
realism of the details and the witchery of his word- 
music. His eyes were closed to Shelley’s ethereal visions 
of the Hours, or of the morning-wingéd feet of the 
infant Frost, or of the spirit of the Earth, or of the leap 
of Arethusa, in panic fear, from ledge to ledge in her 
headlong flight. Nor, finally, did he command the secret 
of distilling the very essence of the sentiment of ancient 
Greece, or wield the power of exhibiting, with gorgeous 
pictorial effect, the heart of medieval romance-—gifts 
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which made Keats, of all the five poets, the most power- 
ful influence on the immediate future of English poetry. 
But Byron had his own field. Neither dreamer nor 
philosopher, neither musical artist nor colourist, he is 
the human poet of the actualities of contemporary life, 
a champion of liberty, social, political,:and religious, an 
emancipating spirit, and therefore truly representative 
of a turbulent revolutionary age. To profound thought 
he makes little claim: he rather remints its current 
coinage with a fresh splendour of phrase. Nor is there 
subtlety in his emotional appeal; it is broad in its effect 
and directed to the simple feelings of ordinary men. As 
compared with purely literary poetry, his work may, to 
some, resemble glorified journalism. There are resem- 
blances, and, if the implied praise is conceded, it is 
unnecessary to cavil at the phrase. The glory of the 
passion and energy, of the wit and brilliance of the 
poetry has multiplied tenfold the force of an instrument 
already powerful to influence the feelings and guide the 
opinions of mankind. 

Born in the year before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Byron began to write in the midst of the 
sweeping changes and the ferment of new ideas with 
which the 19th century opened. Very different had been 
the dawn of the century which was passing. Its revo- 
lutionary era lay close behind it and fresh in its memory. 
The contrast is vividly reflected in the poetry of the two 
periods. The task of Dryden and his successors was to 
curb extravagance and establish order. They had, so to 
speak, to read a poetical Riot Act. They read it with 
such power that its effect lasted more than a hundred 
years. They banned the Middle Ages as barbarous, and 
the Elizabethans and pre-Restoration writers as irregular. 
They applied to poetry the rule of point de 2ele which 
governed both politics and religion, and in starving 
passion and imagination, they truly represented the 
reaction of an orderly business-like age. Their mirror 
faithfully reflected contemporary tastes, manners, and 
society. Yet its brilliantly polished surface gave back 
the image not of individuals, but of man in his universal 
attributes, the average typical man of the court, the 
coffee-house, and the town. To this human picture 
Nature was subordinated as the background, subdued 
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to the purpose by generalisations and flat uniformities, ° 
Pope's perfect art gave to these characteristics the force 
of conventions, and his consummate mastery of the 
rhymed and stopped couplet imposed the tyranny of the 
metre on all writers of serious verse. 

Even in the lifetime of Pope rebellion was at work. 
It was felt that the field of English poetry was not 
confined to moral, satiric, and didactic verse, and that its 
history did not begin with Dryden. With the renewed 
study of Spenser and of the minor poems of Milton, 
colour and warmth and melody crept back; the lyric 
and the sonnet reappeared. Nature reasserted her 
independence. Men escaped to the fields from the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the town and cockney pastorals ; 
the leve of scenery grew; and, towards the close of the 
period, the true romantic note was struck by the rising 
passion for the wild grandeur of Nature’s solitudes. 
Even more reinvigorating to English poetry was the 
rediscovery of the traditional literature of popular 
ballads, which played on tragic passions with dramatic 
power and with simple, almost elemental, force of utter- 
ance. In many directions a new curiosity revolted from 
the self-complacency of an ‘ understanding age,’ explored 
other times and countries than its own, studied Scandi- 
navian mythology, ransacked the treasures of medizval 
literature and art, discovered that beauty lay not only 
in the flawless perfection of a classic temple, but in the 
mystery and aspiration of the Gothic cathedral. As 
the century neared its close, the insularity which marked 
its opening gave way before the spread of cosmopolitan 
ideas under the influence of Rousseau’s self-conscious 
misanthropy, of the German taste for the supernatural 
and tales of horror, and of the spirit of the social and 
political doctrines of the French Revolution which re- 
jected all conventions and demanded full liberty in all 
the relations of life. 

The movement was not solely or even primarily 
literary. It was psychological and moral. But, so long 
as Samuel Johnson lived, his literary despotism main- 
tained the principles of the Augustan age. Even after 
his death—and he died four years before the birth of 
Byron—his name was a rallying-point for resistance to 
innovations. The rebels had no leader who could cope 
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with the sturdy doctor, living or dead. Though the 
authority of the classical school was undermined, and 
the materials for its overthrow had accumulated, it still, 
so to speak, remained in office. With the dawning of 
the 19th century came the rebound from its restrained 
and measured style. One of the two great turning- 
points in the history of our imaginative literature was 
reached when the Romantics triumphed over the Classics. 
To Byron, as much as to any other individual writer, 
was due the rapidity of the final victory. Without him 
the conversion of the public taste might well have been 
postponed for a quarter of a century. That he should 
have played such a part is, at first sight, remarkable. 
With many sides of the victorious movement he had 
little sympathy, and with its leaders, Scott and Shelley 
excepted, still less. He felt, for instance, no enthusiasm 
for the medizval revival which prepared the way for 
Scott, Coleridge, and Keats. In theory, and partly in 
practice, he was even on the side of the vanquished. 
Ardent in admiration of Pope, a champion of his prin- 
ciples, enthusiastic in praise of Rogers and Crabbe, he 
depreciated himself and his fellow revolutionaries. 
When, in 1811, he returned from abroad, he brought 
with him two poems. One was ‘Childe Harold,’ the 
other was the frigid, classical ‘Hints from Horace.’ It 
was the latter that he was eager to publish.’ Like the 
Augustans, he found his subject-matter in current events 
and contemporary politics, and he won his first success, 
as well as his most lasting triumphs, in satire of men 
and things in the world in which he lived. Yet it was 
as a spokesman of romanticism that in a day and a night 
he rose into fame. It is the blend of the two schools— 
the worldliness of the one and the passion of the other— 
which gave him a considerable part of his power over his 
own generation. His rare gift of absorbing the social 
atmosphere of the day and of investing it with romantic 
feeling fascinated a public which was cold to the 
meditative detachment of Wordsworth. The ‘Lyrical 
Ballads’ had fallen flat. ‘Childe Harold, in spite of its 
immaturity, in spite also, as Mr Chew reminds us, of the 
guarded praise of critics, took the world by storm. 
The breach which Scott had made with the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ was immensely widened from a different 
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direction. A way was cleared for other and more purely 
literary forms of romantic poetry. 

The period of Byron’s most undisputed ascendancy 
in England comprised the four years from 1812 to 1816. 
They yielded little which compares in merit with the 
poetry of the exile. Apart from its biographical value, 
‘Hours of Idleness: By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
Minor, is, as a whole, neither better nor worse than the 
Album poetry of the Della Cruscans, with which the 
title and the contents, especially the literary mormonism 
of the odes to various ladies, inevitably provoke com- 
parison. As satire, ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
is inferior to ‘The Age of Bronze,’ and cannot be 
mentioned in the same breath with ‘ Don Juan’ or ‘The 
Vision of Judgment.’ The last two Cantos of ‘Childe 
Harold’ are incomparably finer than the first two in- 
stalments. With the exception of one or two passages 
from ‘ The Giaour,’ the Turkish Tales, though they hold 
high rank among metrical narratives, offer little to the 
discriminating anthologist. The lines beginning ‘And 
thou art dead, as young and fair,’ and ‘the Destruction 
of Sennacherib’ from the ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ would 
probably find a place in any selection. The main interest 
of the early poetry lies, it may therefore be said, less in 
its merit than in the reasons for its immense popularity. 
Yet it is obviously impossible to recapture, at this dis- 
tance of time, the ‘first rapture’ of contemporaries. 
In 1812, in the midst of a life-and-death struggle with 
France, it was not a victorious admiral or general whom 
society crowded to see, and petted and spoiled. It was 
a youthful poet who, himself a non-combatant, had 
ventured to speak of soldiers fallen at Talavera or 
Albuera as ‘Ambition’s honoured fools,’ and to express 
his loathing for vhe ‘ bravo’s trade of war.’ 

In the fashionable world Byron’s youth, rank, and 
personal beauty favoured ‘Childe Harold’s’ triumph. 
Politics also, which, four years later, contributed largely 
to his ruin, aided his sudden rise to fame. The French 
Revolution had split the Whigs in two. It drove the 
main body into the Tory camp: it inspired Fox and his 
friends to head the movement which culminated in the 
Reform Bill of 1832. At this moment, nothing seemed 
more permanent than the New Whigs ‘not getting into 


. 
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place. Their leaders solaced their exclusion from office 
with an Epicurean estheticism and the patronage of 
letters. Byron, by his genius, his passion for freedom, his 
detestation of war, promised to be an invaluable recruit 
to their cause. He might prove a more powerful spokes- 
man than their drawing-room minstrel, Tommy Moore. 
He was, moreover, one of themselves. During the 
London season of 1812, scores of political ladies, including 
the most exclusive leaders of fashion, talked Byron 
and ‘Childe Harold’ at crowded tea-tables, routs, or 
assemblies. But the spell was cast over too wide a field 
to be explained by personal or party influences. Nor 
can the secret wholly lie in the special attraction which 
pictures, painted on the spot, of famous cities and 
historic lands must have had for a generation debarred 
from travel by ubiquitous war. A more permanent dis- 
tinction lies in the originality of the design. ‘Childe 
Harold’ is not adapted or imitated from anything that 
had gone before in English literature. It has neither 
ancestors nor progeny. It is the first travel-poem in the 
English language, and, except for the few and feeble 
copies which Mr Chew unearths, it is also the last. Even 
with all these advantages, the poem, and the equally 
popular Eastern Tales, could not have gained so in- 
stantaneous and prodigious a success, unless Byron had 
touched chords to which the country was ready to 
respond. 

In the turmoil of wars and revolutions, men sickened 
of the conventional insipidities of classic verse. They 
themselves were living romance. If poetry was to 
quicken their pulses and heat their imaginations, it must 
have in it something of the excitement and turbulence 
of the times in which they lived. Few and chosen were 
they who could draw themselves apart from the rushing 
torrent of life, and muse on the hills above Tintern 
Abbey or even sail on a voyage with the Ancient 
Mariner. Scott’s metrical romances, with their fire of 
patriotism, their love of wild nature, their enthusiasm 
for historical tradition, their incomparable power of 
story-telling, met, as their eager welcome shows, a public 
need. But their scenes were laid in the remote past and 
the note of passion was not struck. Byron appealed 
to the same popular taste, with the added force of 
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applying to contemporary life the form and passion of 
romantic poetry. 

Staled by familiarity, the first two Cantos of ‘Childe 
Harold’ to-day seem nothing but a series of youthful 
impressions de voyage—spirited sketches, tinged with 
romantic melancholy, of travel in foreign countries. To 
Byron’s own contemporaries the poem meant much 
more. Its freshness hid from them defects which: are 
obvious to fastidious eyes. Accustomed only to the 
classical treatment of external objects, they found novelty 
and originality in descriptions of the feelings which 
those objects aroused in the imagination of the poet. 
For them, the poem throbbed with something of the 
vitality, the energy, the intensity of passion which 
characterised their own surroundings. It opened a new 
world to the imagination, widened the field, and varied 
the resources of poetry to correspond with their own 
expanding horizons. It imported the touch of cosmo- 
politanism and the continental flavour which their own 
reaction from insularity was beginning to demand. It 
carried them to scenes which were painted by a man 
with his eyes on the spot, who derived his local 
colour, not from the library, but from his own first-hand 
observation. It showed them the country in which the 
battles of England were being fought ; it restored to life 
the hallowed land of Hellas; it contrasted the glories of 
its liberty with the degradation of its slavery ; it, opened 
the gates of the mysterious East which fascinated all 
adventurous spirits of the age, and among them Bona- 
parte and Chateaubriand. It preached, with eager 
enthusiasm, the literary crusade to succour the Christian 
races in their struggle for freedom from the yoke of 
Islam ; and the strong note of passion rings true, for it 
was the cause in which Byron died. 

Except in one point, the strength of the appeal, which 
‘Childe Harold’ made to Byron's contemporaries, need 
not be developed further. Assuming for the moment 
that the hero of the poem is a portrait of himself, the 
Childe’s attitude of brooding dissatisfied melancholy 
seems a pose. In a young man who, though he never 
had the tranquil depths of nature on which the joy of 
life depends, was brim-full of its gaiety, and neither 
friendless nor unaimable, it appears to be an affectation 
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and an insincerity. It did not so strike his own genera- 
tion. They found in it the poetic expression of a feeling 
which was so characteristic of the age as to be genuinely 
representative. What is now regarded as a blemish 
was, at the time, one of the secrets of the poem’s success. 
It is significant that Goethe’s Werther, Chateaubriand’s 
René, Senancour’s Obermann, all adopt the same attitude 
as ‘Childe Harold.’ Melancholy, said Victor Hugo, is a 
note of the romantic movement. The identity of tone 
is not due to imitation. It is created by the romantic 
and revolutionary atmosphere of France, Germany, and 
England. Under the name of ennui, Horace Walpole 
described the same feeling, seventy years earlier : 


‘Oh! my dear Sir’ (so he writes to John Chute, Aug. 20, 1743), 
‘don’t you find that nine parts in ten of the world are of no 
use but to make you wish yourself with that tenth part? I 
am so far from growing used to mankind by living amongst 
them, that my natural ferocity and wildness does but every 
day grow worse. They tire me, they fatigue me: I don’t 
know what to do with them; I fling open the windows and 
fancy I want air: ... I literally seem to have murdered a 
man whose name was Ennui, for his ghost is ever before me.’ 


The feeling is an expression of the rising revolt against 
the order and repression, the complacent optimism, 
the starvation of many needs and moods of the imagina- 
tion, which characterised the 18th century. It spread 
far and wide; it struck its roots deep. It assumed 
various forms, and the refuges in which men sought 
ways of escape were diverse. On the artistic and literary 
side, it underlay the Romantic movement. As it 
descended from the salon to the streets, and deepened 
from dissatisfaction with society into fierce hostility to 
its existing order, it became the parent of revolution. 
When Byron, therefore, embodied this prevailing mood 
in the character of his hero, he expressed a feeling with 
which, in one or other of its multitudinous forms, all 
men of more than average sensibility were, like himself, 
saturated. 

The analytic self-reflective vein is now familiar in 
modern verse. But a generation, which for many years 
had known nothing but impersonal poetry, found in 
‘Childe Harold,’ as well as the poetic embodiment of a 
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prevalent feeling, the fresh attraction of a veiled revela- 
tion of the poet’s personality. Byron himself disavowed 
the self-portraiture. There is no reason to doubt his 
sincerity. He was probably unaware, at that stage of 
his career, of what he was doing. The Childe’s railings 
at humanity, his splenetic misanthropy, his craving for 
solitude, appear, as has been said, to be artificial. But 
they were characteristic of the times in which Byron 
had grown to manhood. They were the air breathed by 
an age of revolt, to which ‘ whatever is’ seemed ‘ wrong.’ 
They were part of the poet’s own nature; they were also 
representative. Byron may, therefore, have intended to 
give them dramatic shape in the person of an imaginary 
hero, not realising that, in so doing, he was but repeating 
the portrait of himself which he had painted in ‘ Hours 
of Idleness.’ 


‘ Weary of love, of life, devoured with spleen, 
I rest a perfect Timon, not nineteen.’ 


Whatever may have been Byron’s intention in ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ and however sincere his disavowal of self- 
portraiture, the blend of reality with fiction in the 
character of the hero had greatly stimulated public 
curiosity. When, in the same semi-dramatic form, he 
passed from the poetry of reflexion to that of action, he 
doubled his hold on popular imagination. Here, again, 
one secret of his influence lay in the representative as 
well as the personal character of the poet’s feeling. He 
was expressing another side of the spirit of the age, as 
it revealed itself in the activities of life. Thus, self- 
conscious though he was, and pushing self-expression to 
the very extreme of romantic individualism, he remained 
faithful to the characteristics of the age and therefore 
to representative, if not to universal, truth. His 
Turkish Tales embodied the world’s unquiet and rest- 
less emotions in action. They also thrilled society with 
speculations whether the poet himself were not the 
principal actor in these tragic scenes of love, revenge, 
and remorse. It read confirmation in the confession in 
‘The Giaour’ and in the elaborate character-drawing in 
‘The Corsair’ orin ‘Lara.’ That Byron encouraged such 
conjectures by shrouding himself in mystery, is true; 
that there may have been some real tragedy over which 
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he brooded, is possible; that he had not the dramatic 
power to keep himself out of his poetry, even if he tried, 
seems probable. 

Thousands of readers devoured the Turkish Tales 
in the pursuit, then wholly novel, of some self-betrayal 
of character or record of personal experiences. What- 
ever traces they thought that they detected swelled the 
proportions and blackened the outline of the Satanic 
legend of his life, which, at a later stage, predisposed 
society to believe the worst accusations. But curiosity 
alone does not explain the prodigious popularity of the 
Tales. They met the same kind of demand which Scott 
supplied with his metrical romances. They are also 
among the best of their type in the English language. 
Steeped in the tense and feverish atmosphere of excite- 
ment which was congenial alike to Byron and his 
audience, they thrilled contemporaries by their fierce 
vitality, and dazzled them by their blaze of local colour. 
Here, for the first time, were Oriental tales told by a 
poet who had seen the East, known the lands, cities, and 
peoples, experienced its primitive manners, its elemental 
passions, its disregard of human life. Here was an eye- 
witness, giving his vivid, forcible, first-hand impressions, 
and pouring out, with fervent heat, recollections which 
had been burnt into his memory on the spot. In telling 
a story the quintessence of artistic expression may some- 
times be out of place. The haunting music of metrical 
harmonies or the arresting charm of felicitous phrase 
may hold up the rush of the narrative or distract atten- 
tion from incident and action. Here, therefore, Byron’s 
careless rapidity and disregard of form cease to be 
serious defects. Blemishes there are. The obtrusion, 
for instance, of Orientalisms becomes, like the archaisms 
of language in ‘Childe Harold,’ irritating. But, by the 
side of the Turkish Tales, with all their faults, Southey’s 
‘Thalaba’ and Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh’ are flat and lifeless. 
Greatly inferior to Scott in constructive skill, Byron is 
at least his equal in the energy with which he pushes on 
his story, the vividness of his pictures, the fire of his 
moments of action. 

In 1816 Byron sailed from England, never, as it 
proved, to return. He left it at odds with the world, 
and profoundly changed from the young man who, five 
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years before, had arrived in London with the manuscript 
of ‘Childe Harold’ in his trunk. He was at war with 
himself. Unable to share Shelley’s easy self-confidence 
in his own right-doing, he was tortured by a sense of 
sin. He could not thrust it away. His cry of remorse 
in ‘Manfred’ is genuine, and the gloom of his tragic 
view of life is blackened by the stern religious creed in 
which he believed, as Lady Byron said of him, only ‘too 
much,’ and which taught him that he must endure a 
pre-ordained retribution for offences which he was pre- 
destined to commit. But he bitterly resented what he 
believed to be the methods of his condemnation and 
what he knew to be the characters of his self-appointed 
judges. - His hopes were ‘sapped,’ his ‘name blighted’; 
but it was the ‘unjust wound’ that rankled, and ‘ Life’s 
life lied away’ by petty perfidies and the ‘subtle venom’ 
of malicious whispers. ‘ Free of the corporation’ he had 
been one of the society which now made him an outcast. 
He knew from the inside its social insincerities, its moral 
hypocrisies—condemning in public the vices which it 
practised in private, the tyranny of its narrow con- 
ventions of custom, law, and religion, its political cor- 
ruption, its patronage and fear of the wealth of the 
middle class, its contempt for their habits and ideas by 
which it profited, its iron hand which held down the 
people, in want and ignorance, by ferocious legislation. 
And it was to a different Europe that he carried the 
bitterness of his brooding thoughts. The hopes of 
twenty years had been crushed, and their miseries seemed 
to have been endured in vain. It was a disillusioned, 
discouraged world. The old order was restored, its 
lesson unlearnt. Rulers who gambled with human life 
as a pawn in their dynastic or diplomatic game were 
again installed in absolute power. The Gospel of the 
Holy Alliance was acclaimed. A heavy atmosphere of 
repression settled down on the world, stifling peoples 
who were struggling towards freedom and awakening 
to individual liberty. Thus, between Byron’s personal 
feelings and those of revolutionary Europe there was a 
close parallel. Aristocrat though he was, the cause of 
democracy was his own. Such were the conditions, 
within and without, in which Byron entered on the 
work of his maturity. Practically the whole of the 
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poetry on which his poetic reputation rests was written 
on foreign soil. 

During the first five years of his exile the duality of 
his character and of his pursuits is strongly contrasted. 
The public knows, and from himself, the depths of 
degradation to which he sank; it is apt to forget the 
heights of poetry to which he rose, and the enormous 
industry with which he prepared himself for his amazing 
literary output. With one side of his nature, he sought 
a refuge from his misery in soul-numbing dissipation ; 
with the other, he made a manly effort to force a way of 
escape by intense intellectual labour. To this period 
belong, besides many other poems and plays, the last 
two Cantos of ‘Childe Harold,’ ‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,’ 
‘Manfred,’ ‘Mazeppa,’ ‘Beppo,’ ‘Cain,’ ‘Sardanapalus,’ 
‘The Vision of Judgment,’ and the first five Cantos of 
‘Don Juan,’ to say nothing of the fine but rugged 
‘Prophecy of Dante,’ or such shorter pieces as ‘ Dark- 
ness,’ ‘Prometheus,’ and ‘The Dream.’ Byron’s versa- 
tility is strikingly displayed ; the range of subject is as 
wide as the treatment is varied. Nor was it the work of 
a man who was superficial in preparation or inaccurate 
in statement. Byron was insensible to the craving of 
the literary artist for perfection of finish. On the other 
hand, his standard of truth both to Nature and to 
history was fastidious, and even, for his times, exacting. 
He not only observed carefully the scenes that he 
described ; he was also a diligent student of authorities 
for the historical facts and details which formed the 
background of poems or of plays. 

On the literary value of this mass of poetry critics 
differ widely. There is, however, at least one point on 
which there can be no dispute. Drawing his materials 
mainly from Switzerland and Southern Europe, Byron 
did more than any other poet or writer of the age to 
break down our insularity, on one side by familiarising 
his countrymen with the scenery, art, and literature of 
the Continent, and, on the other, by making known to 
foreigners the existence of English poetry. From him 
successive generations have learnt, and probably will 
continue to learn, much that it is an enrichment of their 
lives to know and, still more, to feel. With his lines 
ringing in their ears, and quickening their pulses, 
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hundreds of thousands of travellers have traversed the 
field of Waterloo, stood on the Bridge of Sighs at 
Venice, or visited Rome and the moon-lit Coliseum. To 
persons of mature age and education many of the 
allusions now sound commonplace; if so, it is partly 
because, very largely through Byron’s poetry, they have 
become common knowledge. Other persons, old as well 
as young, are still not only interested, but stirred, by his 
power of bringing out the associations and suggestions 
that should be evoked by famous spots or works of art. 
It may not be the highest gift. Byron supplies few 
profound thoughts. He rather gives poetic utterance 
to the inarticulate impressions of ordinary minds. He 
feels, and makes them feel, the definite emotions by 
which they ought to be moved. But it is no mean glory 
that, for a century, he has been a guide and teacher to 
generations of travellers, and has retained the power 
to enhance their pleasures, widen their interests, and 
touch their hearts. 

/ The most devastating charge that has been made 

against Byron’s romantic poetry, both of his youth and 
of his maturity, is that of affectation. Carelessness of 
form might be atoned by energy and strength; but 
insincerity is unpardonable, especially in work which is 
largely self-expressive. It is impossible to combat 
impressions with arguments. Yet the suspicion of 
genuineness has in many minds originated in inevitable 
reaction, in altered conditions of life, or in external 
characteristics of the man. Byron’s contemporaries felt 
the potent magic of the living poet in his expressions of 
individual feelings, and his personifications of his indi- 
vidual character. The longer the interval after his 
death, the weaker grew the personal spell. A generation 
arose, material, restrained, comfortable, to whom the 
disturbing note of passion seemed forced and unnatural. 
Men doubted the sincerity of an emotion which they did 
not feel themselves. They knew Byron’s vanity of birth, 
his vulgarity of taste, his love of tawdry finery, his want 
of dignity and reticence. They saw him riding, by the 
side of Lady Blessington, on his heavily gilded saddle, 
in his blue gold-banded cap, and his ridiculous little 
green tartan jacket. They read his own story of 
degraded amours with women of the lowest class. They 
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asked, not altogether unreasonably, whether such a man 
could have sincerely felt the great and elevating emotions 
which are expressed in his poetry. Some even found in 
his expedition to Greece a mere straining to produce a 
theatrical effect. 

Yet the man is not so easily read. Judgments 
founded on such external evidence fail to account for 
the energy, industry, concentration, and effort that are 
involved in the production of a vast and varied mass of 
poetry, none perhaps without flaw, but none, as his 
bitterest critic added, without value. So strongly is the 
difficulty felt that, in order to find affectation some- 
where, it has been suggested that his account’ of his 
dissipations is itself a pose. It is on such points as these 
that the omission of his intellectual occupations from 
his full and intimate correspondence becomes intensely 
significant. As has been said, one side, and that the 
most important side, of his existence finds no place in 
his letters. No one knows what proportion of his 
passion is devoted, for instance, to Marianna Segati and 
what to ‘Childe Harold’; what were the dominant 
currents of his thoughts during the twenty-four hours of 
the day; which were the superficialities and which the 
realities of his life; which was the essential man—the 
dandy and the libertine or the poet. 

In dealing with Byron’s youthful and ephemeral 
verse, it was suggested that the charge of affectation 
might not be well-founded, because the feelings which 
he expressed in semi-dramatic form were not only 
personal to himself but representative of the times in 
which he lived. His ‘Harrys and Larrys, Pilgrims and 
Pirates, embodied the weariness of the age, the sup- 
pressed energy that sought an outlet in a thousand 
directions, the craving for a larger liberty which con- 
sumed his own world as well as himself. Still more 
strikingly is this blend of feeling characteristic of his 
later poetry. In the first shock of exile he had spoken 
in his own person and for himself alone. The appeal 
may repel; but it was prompted by a very human craving 
for sympathy. By the time that he regained his self- 
control, he had realised the full extent of his ruin. At 
odds with rulers, at war with the governing classes of 
his own country, in revolt against their conventions in 
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conduct, morals, and religion, he was disillusioned, an 
outcast and an exile. Between his individual mood and 
that of the oppressed peoples of a disappointed Europe 
there was a real unity. Whether by poetic instinct, or 
with conscious aim, he expressed their feelings in express- 
ing his own. His poetry was, in a deeper and fuller 
sense than before, not only personal but representative. 
His insurgent notes of question and denial, of defiance 
and revolt, burn with a personal passion which is at 
white heat from the furnace of his own brooding em- 
bittered thoughts. Thus regarded, his self-expression 
assumes a new depth and range. It is true that, as 
Arnold says, he displayed to the world the pageant of 
a bleeding heart. But it was a pageant, and not the 
peep-show which reveals the querulousness of a dis- 
appointed egoist. The heart is that of Europe as well 
as his own, and, if he wept, it was not tears but 
blood. 

A similar train of thought suggests that in other 
forms of Byron’s romantic poetry the intensity of feeling 
is genuine. He threw his personal passion into revolu- 
tionary creeds. He threw it also into history. The 
arrogance of genius is capable of flights which, however 
daring, may be emotionally sincere. When in ‘Childe 
Harold’ he chants his ‘ Vanitas Vanitatum,’ it is not 
merely the fall of Empires of which he is thinking. The 
theme is an expression of his own fallen fortunes, and, 
again, it is this personal ring which gives a melancholy 
sincerity to the sonorous declamation. He identifies 
Venice and Rome with himself. The faded splendours 
of their ruin and decay are not more in his mind than 

-all that he himself had lost. In Tasso, pining in his cell, 
at once ‘the glory and the shame’ of Ferrara, in Dante, 
dying in exile far from ‘ ungrateful Florence,’ in Bonivard, 
imprisoned in his dungeon below Lake Leman, a martyr 
to the cause of liberty, he found, as it were, personifica- 
tions of his own fate. Or, to come to his own times, 
when he writes of Napoleon, dethroned, fallen and a 
prisoner, he is thinking of the triumphs and glories of 
the kingdoms of the world which he had himself tasted 
and forfeited. It is, therefore, not only possible, but 
probable, that, with an elemental force of personal 
passion behind his words, Byron’s romantic poetry is 
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neither an affectation nor mere rhetoric, but the sincere 
and genuine expression of deep feeling. 

As with his poems, so also with his plays. In the 
choice of the historical subjects which he dramatised 
Byron was not uninfluenced by the opportunities which 
they seemed to offer for personification of his own 
intellectual and emotional moods. A passage in his 
Journal (Jan. 28, 1821) bears on this point: 


‘Pondered the subjects of four tragedies to be written (life 
and circumstances permitting). ...I am not sure that I 
would not try Tiberius. I think that I could extract some- 
thing of my tragic, at least, out of the gloomy sequestration 
and old age of the tyrant—and even out of his sojourn at 
Caprea—by softening the details, and exhibiting the despair 
which must have led to those very vicious pleasures.’ 


The attraction of Tiberius was the adaptability to 
Byron’s lyrical mood of self-expression. Self-absorbed 
minds are rarely endowed with dramatic gifts. It was a 
true perception of his own powers and purpose, rather 
than any critical preference for the classical over the 
romantic school, which prompted him to follow Corneille 


rather than Shakespeare. His choice relieved him from 
the effort to work out character through plot and action; 
it freed him to develop motives through speeches; it was 
the form best suited for plays which were written to be 
read, and not for scenic representation. 

Fine passages occur in all Byron’s historical dramas, 
especially in ‘Sardanapalus,’ with its hatred of war and 
thinly veiled reference to his Venetian life. But the most 
interesting of the plays are those which he himself called 
metaphysical—‘ Manfred’ and ‘ Cain ’—partly because 
they lent themselves most directly to his ‘ tragic.’ Under- 
lying the dramatic form, there is in both a passionate 
intensity of personal feeling. ‘Manfred,’ written within 
a few months after leaving England, is represented by 
Byron himself as a ‘mere phantasy. He may have 
hoped that it would be received as impersonal. But his 
own individuality is everywhere stamped on the poem, 
and the cry of remorse and the protest against the 
dominant creed of retribution are wrung from the 
depths of his own nature. Even more interesting is 
‘Cain’ as a study, on the intellectual side, of Byron's 
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troubled soul. The tone of the voices of both the 
principal actors is his. In Cain speaks his inquiring, 
denying mind which can accept nothing without 
question; in Lucifer, his critical, defiant spirit of 
general revolt. A man, deeply interested in religious 
problems, yet so compounded, could not be silenced by 
the literal interpretation of the Bible, or satisfied by 
Paley’s ‘ Evidences.’ Yet, judged by public opinion in 
1924, Byron’s attack is neither blasphemous nor offensive. 
It was directed, not against the Bible, but against what 
he thought to be the narrow, illiberal and cruel theology 
of the day. His Lucifer is no mocking Mephistopheles. 
He is a solemn, serious spirit, who, in effect, argues that, 
assuming the orthodox interpretation of God’s dealings 
with mankind to be accurate, his eternal antagonism to 
Omnipotence is justified by his superior morality. 

‘Cain’ created a sensation. Byron knew what he 
risked. But it is difficult to realise the violence of the 
abuse which was showered on the poet. Mr Chew’s 
specimens of the bitterness of written and published 
criticism afford some measure of the courage of the 
challenge to Protestant orthodoxy. Goethe, Walter 
Scott, and Shelley praised the poem warmly. But its 
champions were few, and it even alienated some of his 
friends. ‘Cain,’ however, had at least made a stir. The 
other plays had fallen flat. Byron was hurt by the 
coldness of their reception, and his disappointment con- 
firmed his revolt from romance. ‘I won’t philosophise, 
and will be read.’ He could not endure to be ignored. 
A touch of humour might succeed where melancholy 
failed, and, when his gaze was not turned inwards, no 
one had a quicker and deeper appreciation of the comedy 
of life than Byron. By accident, or by destiny, he found 
in the serio-comic Italian poets and in ‘ Whistlecraft’ the 
models that he wanted. So, in spite of the advice and 
even pleading of his friends, he persisted in the work 
which has most incontestably perpetuated his genius. 
The new vein produced three masterpieces—a light story, 
a personal satire, an epic of humanity. ‘Beppo’ is, as 
Prof. Grierson truly says in his admirable Preface, ‘ our 
best and almost our only comic story in verse since 
Chaucer.’ The same gaiety, blended with contemptuous. 
scorn, makes ‘ The Vision of Judgment’ the most effec- 
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tive personal satire in the dnglish language. But the 
richest product of the vein is ‘Don Juan,’ of which five 
Cantos had been finished before ‘The Vision of Judg- 
ment’ was begun. 

In ‘Don Juan,’ Byron took as his master Pulci, the 
‘sire of the half-serious rhyme.’ The ‘Morgante Mag- 
giore’ has had an illustrious history. Written to amuse 
the mother of Lorenzo the Magnificent, recited before 
such an audience as Ficino, Politian, and Michaelangelo, 
it had been one of the inspirations of Ariosto. It had 
given hints to Milton. Now it offered suggestions for 
‘Don Juan.’ Apart from the humorous gravity with 
which the tale is told of Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
of wars and adventures, of giants, devils, and enchant- 
ments, Byron was fascinated by the medley of conflicting 
feeling. Digressing from his story in every direction, 
Pulci passes in a moment from pathos to laughter, from 
seriousness to drollery, from simplicity of faith to banter, 
from tender passion to cynical mockery, from piety to 
ribaldry. To men of the Italian Renaissance the poem 
was intelligible enough ; but it is not surprising that to 
later critics it has been a riddle. Each of the twenty- 
eight Cantos of the ‘Morgante Maggiore’ begins with a 
pious invocation, and ends with an intimation to the 
audience that there is more to come. After his own 
fashion Byron follows his model, though at will he 
reduces the invocation to ‘ Hail, Muse! et cetera. At the 
close of each Canto he drops his curtain so skilfully as 
to leave the reader expectant. Thus, Canto VI closes 
with the sack, and the Bosphorus, as the imminent doom 
of Juan and Dudu, and Canto XVI leaves Juan clasping 
the Duchess of Fitz-Fulke disguised as a ghostly Friar. 
The metre is also that of Pulci. But Byron has made 
the ottava rima his own. He handles it with consum- 
mate mastery and with an amazing facility of rhyming. 
In stanza after stanza of clear idiomatic English, as 
colloquial as metrical style will allow, the rhymes fall 
into their place without unnatural involutions of the 
sentences. In ‘Don Juan,’ at any rate, Byron shows a 
very high degree of that skill in prosody in which he is 
sometimes alleged to be wanting. 

To the contents of ‘Don Juan,’ Pulci, it need scarcely 
be said, contributed nothing. No one but Byron could 
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have written it, and even’ he at no other period. It 
‘expresses many sides of the man; it represents also the 
most important characteristic of the age. Of Byron 
himself the poem gives the least incomplete portrait. 
In it meet the vivacity, versatility, and amazing clever- 
ness of the gay letter-writer; the knowledge and 
experience of the travelled, observant, loose-living, yet 
studious, man of the world; the firm grasp of actualities, 
the clear vision, merciless candour, and indignation of 
the satirist of contemporary life; the passionate inten- 
sity of feeling, tender as well as scornful, of the poet. 
It also represents a reactionary age which was chiefly 
remarkable for the accumulation of those destructive 
forces which prepared the way for reconstruction. 
Europe was settling down on its former foundations ; 
rulers and politicians of the old school threatened once 
again to strangle the spirit of individual liberty. Byron’s 
moral critics, Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, were 
either dumb or they supported the governing classes. 
. He himself took a bolder and less obsequious course. In 
‘Don Juan,’ as in many other passages in his poems, he 
satirises and ridicules the hypocrisies of aristocratic 
society, at home and abroad, the insincerity of their 
conventions, the sycophancy of their hireling supporters, 
the type of human nature which was moulded by their 
standards, fashions, and preoccupations. His outspoken 
protest is a finer record than the silence of his poetic 
rivals. For his service to the cause of liberty foreign 
nations forget his faults and reverence his name. 

The poem is amazing in its intense vitality, vibrating 
with life in its multitudinous variety, as Byron saw it 
with clear disillusioned eyes. Without any vision of the 
future beyond the ideal of liberty, he knew no meaning 
or purpose in existence. With infinite art he conveys 
his own impression of the irrelevance of life by the 
rapidity of his shifting scenes and emotional changes, 
his sudden transitions, his digressions, musings, and re- 
flexions, his juxtaposition of incongruous feelings. From 
this medley of apparent inconsequence stand out passages 
of exquisite beauty and of poetic power in many fields. 
They are made more effective by their setting. Detached 
from their context they lose much of their power. 
Imagine the diary of a citizeness of Paris during the 
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Revolution, the record of her visits and her ailments, 
the purchase of her salads, cosmetics, and stockings, and, 
in the midst of the trifling details of commonplace life, 
the bare uncommented entry, La veuve Capétienne & la 
guillotine, / The tragic force of such an entryis accentuated 
by the triviality of its surroundings. So in ‘Don Juan’ 
the clash of contrast is skilfully used to heighten the 
effects, as when the tender scene of Haidée bending over 
the unconscious Juan on the shore follows hard on the 
grim almost revolting realism of the shipwreck; or as 
when the song of ‘the Isle of Greece’ soars above the 
fiddling and dancing, chatter and irresponsible gaiety of 
the feast in the garden and house of the pirate Lambro; 
or as when the solemnising beauty of the Ave Maria 
strikes across and interrupts the gay mockery of a 
brilliant literary digression. 

Byron was at work on ‘ Don Juan’ three weeks before 
his death at Missolonghi. In the manner of his end he 
proved the falseness of the sophistry of his own Lucifer. 
It is not by self-will but by self-sacrifice that a soul is 
ransomed. 

Critics rightly prize artistic perfection, and Byron 
frequently falls below its highest standard. But he had, 
to an almost unrivalled degree, passion, strength, and 
energy. A great theologian would once have given all 
his learning for a tinker’s power of reaching the heart. 
So too, perhaps, in the century that has passed since 
1824, there may have been literary craftsmen who would 
have gladly exchanged their exquisiteness of artistic 
skill for Byron’s power of swaying the feelings of 
ordinary men. The fastidious taste of cultivated minds 
might have been impoverished in the sources of its 
gratification. But the emotional life of the nation would 
have been beyond measure enriched. 


ERNLE. 
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Art. 2.—THE SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


1. The History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Vols 1-x1. Macmillan, 1899-1923. 

2. The Life and Letters of Sir John Moore. By Beatrice 
Brownrigg. Oxford: Blackwell, 1923. 

3. Sidney Herbert: Lord Herbert of Lea. By Lord Stan- 
more. Two vols. Murray, 1906. 

4, The Panmure Papers. Edited by Sir George Douglas, 
Bt, and Sir G. D. Ramsay. Pitman, 1908. 

And other works. 


GENERAL SiR CHARLES HARINGTON has recently alluded, 
with grateful emphasis, to the valuable asset he had, 
when commanding the Allied Forces in Constantinople, 
in the exemplary conduct of the British troops while in 
occupation of that city. The fact that he was able to 
evacuate it without a single ‘regrettable incident’ is in 
itself an indication of genuine self-respect and honour- 
able conduct on the part of the troops, for in such 
circumstances there is always the temptation to some 
excess of spirits, to pay off old scores, to celebrate the 
departure in roystering fashion, in the hope that with 
the bustle incidental to the move, and the new condi- 
tions which follow, any breach of the law will pass 
unnoticed, or, at worst, be leniently punished. To be 
able to continue doing duty, steadily and resolutely, 
under such conditions is not only a test of discipline, but 
of moral influence which goes deeper and wider. It 
indicates a higher level of efficiency in an army than the 
simple obedience to orders, it represents a response to 
the call of the leader, an access of strength to the whole 
organised body, which, combined with other matters of 
efficiency, contribute to make the whole more valuable 
as a national instrument for carrying out its purpose. 
As a result, this conduct enhances the value of the 
army in the sight of the people among whom it has been 
stationed, and we learn without surprise, therefore, that 
one effect of the good conduct of our troops in Constan- 
tinople was a friendly demonstration towards our men 
by the people there, apart from the extraordinary 
tribute of respect paid to the British general. These 
tributes have a reflex value in our own country, for the 
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nation is proud to feel that their representatives, whose 
duty has been to watch over the national interests, and, 
if necessary, give effect to them by force, have so carried 
out their task as to compel the respect and admiration of 
other nations, thereby holding high the standard of their 
country’s integrity in the eyes of the world. This is no 
small matter, when, at the present time, the character 
of nations, as of individuals, is being weighed in the 
balance. The reputation for truth and justice of English- 
men in every part of the world, has long been a matter 
on which we pride ourselves, and it is gratifying to think 
that in the fighting forces, as in commercial life, our 
national character stands high. Its influence on the 
peace of the world is improved thereby, and may be 
reckoned as a factor of greater value than ever. 

It is not only the commander of the troops who has 
thus testified to the high standard attained by his men; 
the fact has been corroborated by the universal con- 
sensus of opinion of those residents in Constantinople 
who had an opportunity of observing events. That the 
conditions of life, and the surroundings of the soldier, 
were favourable to right conduct, no one would venture 
to assert. On the contrary, the mixture of East and 
West, the vicious atmosphere of centuries, have given 
the city a character of unenviable notoriety, and troops 
who have shown themselves able to come through such 
an ordeal with unblemished reputation have reason to 
be regarded with a nation’s gratitude. 

That the personal example of a Commander-in-Chief 
is of supreme value in such circumstances is universally 
admitted. Sir Charles Harington’s ‘sympathetic genius 
and his absolute uprightness impressed themselves on 
everybody,’ is the testimony of Colonel Shuttleworth, 
one of his principal officers, and it would be confirmed 
—and indeed has been confirmed in other language—by 
every one whose opinion carries any weight. Yet Sir 
Charles himself would be the first to attribute to the many 
officers under him the personal influence with the rank 
and file of the army, which has achieved such excellent 
results. Their association with the men is a matter of 
continual action and reaction, and to them, therefore, 
praise is due. 

It was, and is, the same in the Rhineland and other 
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occupied parts of Germany. Whatever may be the 
political disadvantages of Allied occupation, there is 
little doubt as to the popularity of British troops with 
the people, and the benefits which their presence has 
conferred on many a humble German household. The 
children, especially, have been kindly treated from the 
first; indeed, the only cause of complaint, from our 
point of view, is the frequency of matrimonial alliances 
between British soldiers and German lasses. A common 
saying was going about that if all the occupation troops 
had been British, the Germans would turn English ; if the 
matter had been wholly in the hands of the Americans, 
the Americans would turn German; and if in the hands 
of the French, there would have been a bloody revolu- 
tion. Whatever truth there may be in this, there is 
little doubt that the feeling of ‘Gott strafe England’ 
changed very quickly after the occupation. In the 
course of the advance across Belgium, one battalion of 
Scottish troops was billeted for a few days in a large 
nunnery, where the behaviour of the lads was admirable. 
The nuns were delighted, and showed their pleasure by 
kindly acts, such as mending the men’s socks and tending 
their sore feet. On the last evening of their stay the 
men got up a concert for the benefit of the ladies, and 
treated them to various Scottish songs of the Harry 
Lauder type. The Lady Superior expressed her great 
regret to the officer commanding that her knowledge of 
English was so slight that she was unable to under- 
stand what was sung; but it was thought that perhaps 
if she had understood her regrets might have been 
modified. 

It was the same in other theatres of war. In Syria, 
where at one time British troops occupied the whole 
land from Aleppo to Gaza, there was wailing and distress 
when the northern part, as far south as Galilee, was 
handed over to the French. Children especially, who 
had been petted by the kindly Tommy were distressed 
at his departure. And in the Holy City, where for 
the first time since the days of Hezekiah a proper water 
supply was introduced by British engineers, it was the 
calm and impartial British soldier who marshalled the 
struggling claimants to the public water-taps, and saw 
that among all the motley crew of Arabs and Jews, 
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Armenians, Greeks et hoc genus omne, every one had a 
fair share. 

This principle of fair play and kind treatment even to 
those who belong to a race at war with us was shown in 
the Boer War in the treatment of women and children 
in the concentration camps. It was an evidence of the 
confidence which the Boers had in the character of the 
British, that they entrusted their women to the care of 
their enemies. Somewhat similar was the trust shown 
by the Afridi tribesmen in one of our many North-West 
Frontier wars, when they sent their women to Peshawar 
to be out of the way of the fighting. There is a grim 
humour about this which is characteristic. 

When difficult and delicate diplomatic negotiations 
are on hand, the steadiness of the troops is a matter of 
great value. At Tientsin in 1901, for instance, the 
arrangements for restoring order in China after the 
Relief of the Foreign Legations in Peking, were not 
rendered more easy by the composite assembly of Allied 
troops in occupation. Russians were obviously en- 
deavouring to pose as the friends of China and over- 
lords of the Far East. Japanese, already jealous of 
Russia and only too ready to quarrel on the slightest 
pretext, were steadily preparing to come to blows. 
Germans were blatantly swaggering as the only recog- 
nised authorities on the art of war, exponents of the 
cult of the mailed fist, superior to the rest of the world, 
and, therefore, entitled to dictate to everybody. French 
susceptibilities had not yet recovered the soreness of the 
Fashoda incident ; and, to make common cause against 
Albion the perfidious, they were prepared to fraternise 
even with the Germans. This mixture of nations—plus 
some Americans, Austrians, and Italians—was highly 
explosive, and the elements of friction, abounding on all 
sides, were enough to induce a violent detonation. But 
the British soldier was superb. Sorely tempted to 
retaliate against-boorish Germans and excitable French- 
men, he kept his temper, and even a German officer 
admitted to the writer, ‘sie sind so ruhig.’ The only 
pity was there were so few of them, for the majority of 
the troops who served there under the Union Jack were 
Indians. Of white Britons there were only a battalion 
of infantry, a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, and a 
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strong detachment of Australian bluejackets. From 
these Australians and infantry was furnished the whole 
police force of the Foreign Concession, and they dealt 
out strict impartiality to all alike, from arrogant 
Prussian officers to humble Chinese coolies. In their 
leisure hours they played football, officers and men 
together, to the amazement of the other nationalities, 
who could not understand how association of all ranks 
in sport is not only compatible with, but actually assists 
in maintaining, the strictest discipline. 

One or two further instances may be quoted, out of 
thousands that might be adduced, from the Great War. 
The Second Army, under Lord Plumer, whose chief of the 
staff was, for some time, Sir Charles Harington, was in 
occupation of the same part of France and Belgium for 
nearly four years: yet during that time there were no 
complaints, by the people of the country, of the behaviour 
of the troops. -In many a farm-house and village kindly 
memories linger among the peasantry of the English 
lads who came to their humble homes and showed a 
friendly, considerate appreciation of their trials and 
sorrows. In any of the market towns, such as St Omer 
and Aire, on a market day, the traffic in and out of the 
central square was regulated by the British police troops 
with exactly the same promptitude, efficiency, and 
scrupulous impartiality as is shown by the London 
policeman at Hyde Park Corner or in Trafalgar Square. 
The old French woman with her barrow-load of vege- 
tables knew that she had in the British sergeant a 
friend who would see she had as fair a chance of passage 
in the crowded traffic as a general in his motor car. 

One of the most pathetic memories of this kindly 
friendship between our troops and the people was at the 
village of Mazimgarbe, on the evening before the great 
assault at the battle of Loos. The troops billeted there 
belonged to the 15th (Highland) Division, one of the finest 
of the New Army, but alas! next day almost annihilated. 
In the autumn evening, though shells were shrieking con- 
tinuously overhead, the friendly intercourse of the kilted 
soldiers and the people of the cottages was going on as 
peacefully as if the scene were laid, not in the Black 
Country of Northern France, but in some mining village 
on the Highland border, in Fife or Stirlingshire. Little 
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children were being carried in the arms of brawny 
Scotsmen, or were holding on to their kilts as they 
crossed the village street. Kindly hearts and trusting 
innocence everywhere. A few hours later those same 
men were sweeping in waves over the German trenches, 
leaving their dead and wounded by the thousand. Had 
there only been adequate reserves to support them, 
history might have been very different. Were they 
less formidable warriors because they were gentle and 
chivalrous? Such a question needs no answer. 

It has not been always so. To go back in history, to 
the beginnings of modern armies, to the era of renais- 
sance and reformation in the 16th century, let us take 
one instance only—it is horrible but characteristic 
of the time. It illustrates by the sequel how example 
and moral influence do effect extraordinary results. In 
1557 the King of Spain declared war against France, and 
his wife, Mary Queen of England, furnished him with 
what was then a substantial contingent, 8000 men, under 
Lords Pembroke and Clinton. This force joined the 
main body of the Spanish king’s troops, some 45,000 
strong, composed of Netherlanders and Germans, before 
St Quentin, then being besieged.* 

St Quentin fell. The following account of the sack 
of this fortress is quoted from Motley’s ‘Rise of the 
Dutch Republic’: 


‘To a horrible carnage succeeded a sack, and a conflagra- 
tion still more horrible. In every house entered during the 
first day, every human being was butchered. The sack lasted 
all that day, and the whole of the following till the night of 
the 28th (August). There was not a soldier who did not 
obtain an ample share of plunder, and some individuals suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of two, three, and even twelve 
thousand ducats each. The women were not generally out- 
raged, but they were stripped almost entirely naked, lest 
they should conceal treasure which belonged to their con- 
querors, and they were slashed in the face with knives, partly 
in sport, partly as a punishment for not giving up property 
which was not in their possession. The soldiers even cut off 
the arms of many among these wretched women and then 





* Incidentally it may be mentioned that England had no share in the 
quarrel between France and Spain, and that one result of the English 
queen’s assistance to her husband was the loss of Calais. 
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turned them loose, maimed and naked, into the blazing 
streets, for the town, on the 28th, was fired in a hundred 
places, and was now one general conflagration. . . . The work 
of killing, plundering, and burning lasted nearly three days 
and nights. The streets, meanwhile, were encumbered with 
heaps of corpses, not a single one of which had been buried 
since the capture of the town. The remains of nearly all the 
able-bodied male population, dismembered, gnawed by dogs, 
or blackened by fire, polluted the midsummer air. The 
women, meantime, had been again driven into the cathedral, 
where they had housed during the siege, and where they now 
crouched together in trembling expectation of their fate.’ 


We do not know what part, in this hellish carnival, 
was played by the 8000 English; but as they formed 
about one-sixth of the whole force, they must have been 
sharers with the remainder to some extent. We do 
know that, from His Catholic Majesty downwards, the 
leaders and officers made no attempt to mitigate the 
devilry, indeed they seem to have acted as the German 
leaders did in Belgium and France in recent times, 
encouraging the men on the ground of ‘frightfulness’ 
having its military value. The whole revolting history 
has too strong a resemblance to the facts brought to 
light in recent Belgian investigations to enable one to 
cherish any illusion about modern civilisation having 
mitigated the horrors of war where moral and spiritual 
influence is absent, the only difference being that present- 
day cruelty appears to be more diabolical through being 
more refined. 

But, we also know, on the testimony of Mr Fortescue, 
whose ‘ History of the British Army’ is a literary monu- 
ment of abiding strength and outstanding quality and 
authority, that less than a century later ‘ beyond all doubt 
the English standing Army, from 1646 to 1658, was the 
finest force in Europe,’ its excellence being due to the 
fact that its discipline was moulded on moral conduct. 
This truth was learned mainly from one great leader, 
Oliver Cromwell, who in his well-known letter to 
Hampden said, ‘ You must get men of a spirit that is likely 
to go as far as gentlemen will go,’ not ‘old decayed 
serving men, and tapsters, and such-like fellows, to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour and courage and 
resolution in them.’ In January 1643, Cromwell went 
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to his own county, as he said, ‘ to raise such men as had 
the fear of God before them and made some conscience 
of what they did.’ These men were subject to a discipline 
that took cognisance not only of ‘ mutiny, desertion and 
other crimes not taken cognisance of in a court of 
justice "—as our military law used to run—but of pro- 
fanity, lying, immorality, and such. The result was 
admirable. 

Cromwell, a great soldier, our greatest cavalry leader 
until Lord Allenby, deserves infinite credit for this 
result; but in comparing his army with that under 
Lords Pembroke and Clinton at St Quentin, it must be 
remembered that influences had developedand experiences 
had been gained which take away to some extent from 
the originality of his action. Before his time there had 
been the struggles of the Dutch against the Spaniards 
and the assistance given by the English to the States 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
The English leaders, especially the two famous brothers 
known as ‘the fighting Veres,’ scions of one of the noblest 
houses of English aristocracy, were men of fine moral 
character, imbued, in their constant association with 
Maurice of Nassau, with the lofty religious spirit which 
had enabled that prince and his father, William of Orange, 
to achieve victory over Spain and gain their country’s 
freedom. Vere’sEnglish troops acquired there a discipline, 
cohesion, and training eliciting the best qualities of their 
race, and the officers trained there included some of 
those who ata later date were associated with Cromwell. 

In the early years of the 17th century there came to 
Maurice of Nassau a young Swedish prince, who was 
destined to carry the experience of war in the Low 
Countries to a greater development than the generals of 
that day and school imagined, and to show himself one 
of the greatest captains of any age. Gustavus Adolphus 
—for this was he—modelled his splendid Swedish army, 
not only on the skill and science of Maurice, but, 
recognising the moral control which was combined with 
the rigid discipline of the Dutch, he insisted as carefully 
as Cromwell did, a decade or two later, on the character 
and conduct of his soldiers. Among these troops was the 
famous Scots brigade, and some English detachments. 
When ‘the Lion of the North’ entered the field in the 
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Thirty Years’ War, with 13,000 Swedes and 5000 Scots, the 
cause he espoused seemed to be hopelessly lost. He had 
behind him very meagre resources, and confronting him 
the!whole power of Spain and Austria, with many German 
princes actively hostile, and many dispirited and 
cowardly. Yet in two short years he led his armies 
through Germany from the Baltic to the Danube, 
scattering his foes and putting new life into the oppressed 
people of that land. Whatever share his military skill 
and administrative arrangements unquestionably had in 
these successes, it is equally unquestionable that the moral 
power of his personality, his religious influence over his 
troops, and the vital hold he had on the loftiest standards 
of conduct were factors of enormous value. He allowed 
no pillage, no rapine, no reprisals even for outrages 
against his troops; he respected the property of the 
peasantry, the honour of their women. Men of British 
birth who had fought under him (the immortal Dugald 
Dalgetty, for instance, who, although a fictitious cha- 
racter, is undoubtedly a sample) found their way back 
to Great Britain and fought in the Civil War. The 
Royal Scots to-day are the lineal descendants, in a 
military sense, of Gustavus Adolphus’s Scots Brigade, 
just as are the Coldstream Guards of Cromwell’s New 
Army. These noble regiments inherit a magnificent 
tradition in this association with the past. 

With the Restoration of the Stuarts moral influence 
in the army deteriorated, and during the 18th century 
went from bad to worse. The American colonies were 
lost, not only because a king was narrow and obstinate 
and statesmen were bigoted and short-sighted, but 
because the army was inefficient, or deficient in the true 
spirit of the profession. There were, of course, brilliant 
exceptions in the case of individuals and, more rarely, of 
corps; but the general condition of the army then 
warrants the accusation. 

So we come to the early days of the 19th century and 
the Peninsular War, to Sir John Moore, one of the greatest 
leaders of men our country has ever produced and the 
forerunner of much that is best in our modern military 
training. The great task Sir John had before him in the 
Peninsula brought him against Napoleon in the full 
zenith of his career of victory. Moore required in such 
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a critical situation, not only the personal equipment of 
clear courage and wise decision, but the most perfect 
instruments possible for giving his plans their proper 
development and effect. In the army under him, how- 
ever, such instruments were of very indifferent quality. 
The men were able to fight well, but their spirit was 
bad, their conduct a reproach and a disgrace. On 
Dec. 27, 1808, Sir John was obliged to issue a General 
Order in which he calls attention to the concern which 
‘the extreme bad conduct of the troops at a moment 
when in contact with the enemy’ had given him. He 
adds ‘ the misbehaviour of the troops in the column .. . 
exceeds what he could have believed of British soldiers.’ 
A few days later we learn that at a time when the most 
important strategic operations were in progress, and, 
therefore, when it was imperative that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be able to rely on the most implicit 
obedience, discipline, and sobriety, excesses of all sorts 
were committed, hundreds of men were inebriated, the 
magazines were plundered, houses were broken into. 
Officers, even of high rank, set a deplorable example. 
Again Moore had sternly to rebuke all ranks. It was 
with such troops that he conducted the famous retreat 
to Corunna, and it adds not a little to the credit of the 
brave and ill-fated leader that he did so with such 
troops and with a success which elicited the praise of 
so great a master of war as Napoleon. Later in the 
same era, Wellington experienced similar difficulties. 


‘As to the army at large, Wellington at the end of 1809 
declared it to be better than it had been, but still stigmatised 
the behaviour of the men as infamous. When with their 
regiments they behaved themselves well, but when detached 
... they committed every description of outrage. They 
would rob the British convoys or the Portuguese peasants 
with absolute impartiality, and did not stick at murder from 
mere lust of destruction. ’ * 


After the capture of Badajos, ‘ the assailants gave them- 
selves to an orgy of rapine, drunkenness, and pillage. .. . 
It is undeniable that for a time, the British army in 
Badajos was dissolved into a dangerous mob of intoxi- 
cated robbers.’ f This was Wellington’s army. We may 





* Fortescue, vol. vir, p. 421. + Ib., vol. viii, p. 403. 
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well contrast this with Harington’s army in Constanti- 
nople and ask, what’causes produced such fundamentally 
different effects? For cause and effect are inseparable. 

The characteristic nature of the British soldier has 
not materially changed. The soldiers in Shakespeare’s 
‘King Henry V,’ for example, are in their own way 
very like those of King George V, and Sterne’s Corporal 
Trim has, almost certainly, his counterpart to-day in 
Chelsea Hospital. So we have to look at external not 
internal influences; the general progress of the nation 
may have ‘had some effect, but not much. 

The example of officers is, of course, paramount. 
Those in the Peninsula gave quite as much anxiety to 
Wellington as did the men. Drunkenness, a century 
ago, was common in all classes of society; it was 
regarded as a venial offence, if indeed an offence at 
all, among officers, and consequently, in the rank and 
file it was universal. In this one respect alone, the 
change in a century has been enormous. Although it is 
also true that the officers of the Peninsular army were 
taken from the same class as those of the present 
day, and were imbued with the same consciousness of 
chivalrous conduct as characterises English gentlemen, 
it must be admitted that this ‘ public school’ spirit has 
been improved and purified to an immeasurable degree in 
the last century. This has been partly due to Victorian 
authors with their high standards of conduct. Tennyson 
wrote in the ’thirties about Sir Galahad— 


‘ My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.’ 


‘So keep I fair through faith and prayer, 
A virgin heart in work and will.’ 


‘A maiden knight, to me is given 
Such hope I know not fear.’ 


Then Ruskin, too, wrote in ‘Bibliotheca Pastorum’ 
of an actual knight of the 19th century, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes,* whose character and doughty deeds are to 





* Mr Ruskin, lecturing at Oxford in 1886, advised his hearers to read 
the life of Sir Herbert Edwardes. In the report which appeared in the 
press the next day it was stated that the great Victorian had recommended 
the audience to study the life of Albert Edward, 
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those of the visionary Sir Galahad as sunlight to moon- 
light, or the battle of the Somme to an outpost skirmish. 
Wordsworth had written his immortal lines on the 
Happy Warrior, applicable to so many famous men since 
then, and inspiring brave aspirations in every lad of 
spirit who reads them. Following the same theme, 
Kingsley wrote his enchanting tales, and Carlyle lectured 
on ‘Heroes and Hero-worship,’ until we come to Sir 
Henry Newbolt, whose words are so full of the true ring 
that we may be permitted to quote them. 


‘It’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


‘The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!”’’ 


If the Germans had possessed leaders imbued with 
this spirit—not merely of courage or patriotism, for that 
they had—they could not possibly have violated their 
word in the invasion of Belgium, or, when they were 
there, have behaved so that their conduct stank in the 
nostrils of decent folk. 

There have been other causes as well of the change 
of spirit in our army. In the earlier half of the 19th 
century, the British public regarded the soldier as a 
licentious wild beast, a character which, no doubt, his 
Peninsular conduct had to some extent justified. His 
services might be necessary for the safety of the State, ~ 
but he was regarded as ajpariah and outcaste, treate 
with as little consideration for his moral, physical, or 
spiritual nature as if he were not of the same body and 
soul as the rest of the nation. Mr Fortescue, in the 
eleventh volume of his history, has given an appalling 
picture of the grossly insanitary nature of the barracks, 
the repulsive character of the soldier’s food, and the 
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utter neglect of common decency in his life generally. 
The British public apparently, like Dogberry, thanked 
God they were rid of a knave and made his life as 
repellent to honest and decent men as possible. It must, 
of course, be remembered that the conditions of indus- 
trial civil life too, at that time, were disgraceful. 

The first statesman who seems to have been roused 
to a sense of responsibility in the matter of reform in 
military administration was Sidney Herbert, afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Lea, who, as Secretary at War in the 
late “forties, took steps to introduce education into the 
army. It was something, though very little, in the right 
direction. One cannot, however, acquit him, or any 
other such minister, of blame in respect of the appalling 
condition of the death rate among the troops. Apparently 
they were ignorant, yet they ought to have known, that 
the army was comparable, in its vital statistics, only to 
the ‘dangerous trades’ in civil life, even though those 
composing the armed forces were men in the healthiest 
years of life. 

Matters, possibly, were even worse abroad, where 
responsibility for administration was not so directly a 
matter for legislation as at home. Mr Fortescue men- 
tions the case of certain disgraceful barracks in the 
West Indies. Parallel instances might be quoted of 
similar buildings in the East Indies; buildings made to 
fulfil requirements of stability and permanence only—and 
therefore precious to the financial mind—but utterly 
unsuitable for human habitation. Provision was also 
made for strong drink, by compulsory rations to men 
who in many cases had never tasted raw spirits; and 
other regulations there were, of a nature hardly to be 
described, which militated against the exercise of self- 
control and purity. 

It was not until the utter collapse in the Crimean 
War, that the British public awoke to the necessities. 
From that time reform began in such matters as sanita- 
tion and decency, and this has helped materially in 
matters spiritual. 

The principal cause of improvement, however, has 
come from the special capabilities and sympathies of 
women. The interest and sympathy of Queen Victoria 
was of the utmost value. From the ‘Panmure Papers’ 
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and the ‘ Life of Lord Herbert’ we learn how keen and 
discerning she was in matters of reform, and how 
statesmen did not dare to disregard her criticisms. The 
interest which the Queen took in her soldiers was not 
only that of a kind and gracious lady, but of the practical 
and responsible ruler of a nation. It was known to 
the troops, it was appreciated, it evoked loyalty and, in 
a sense, chivalry. 

To Lord Herbert we owe, in spite of opposition, the 
innovation of women nurses with an army. Florence 
Nightingale’s patient ministrations to the troops are 
well known. Her scathing criticisms of the administra- 
tion of the day are not so well remembered. It must be 
admitted that this oblivion is not due to any mildness in 
the language used. In her wrath she lays on the lash 
with vigour, impartiality, and no respect of persons. 
As she was responsible for four miles of beds—with in- 
tervals of only eighteen inches between each—full of sick 
and wounded, and with hide-bound officials desperately 
afraid of the Treasury, it is no wonder that her feelings 
were sometimes expressed in the strongest available 
language. Her persistency bore fruit in the splendid 
nursing service of the present day, and in many other 
far-reaching ways. 

After the Crimean War, training camps sprang up 
at such places as Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and the Curragh. 
To these centres, where at first no facilities for recreation 
and instruction were provided by the State, there flocked 
the lowest and worst elements of garrison towns, seeking 
whom they might devour. But also there came ladies 
of refinement and sympathy to inaugurate ‘Soldiers’ 
Homes,’ centres of recreation and instruction, avowedly 
intended to reach the souls of men rather than their 
bodies or minds. To say that these attracted, or still 
attract, the large majority of the men would be to claim 
too much for them; but that they have been an invalu- 
able refuge from vicious temptations, and a haven to 
many a soldier lad, is undeniable. Not only have these 
ladies, through those beneficent means, helped many 
thousands of individuals, but their work has led to the 
starting of clubs and institutes in garrisons at home 
and abroad. The influence of the Soldiers’ Homes has 
spread far beyond those who attend them. The fact 
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that there is known to be, in a garrison, one lady at 
least who is sympathetic, motherly, and kind, ready to 
give help and advice to any lad in trouble, has had the 
effect of eliciting from all ranks a feeling of chivalrous 
respect. 

These institutions have been extended to foreign 
stations. During the Great War they were established 
within the theatre of operations, in places such as Rouen, 
Kantara—on the Suez Canal, where the Soldiers’ Home 
was indeed an oasis in the desert—and so far north as 
Aleppo. However valuable such work may be at home, 
in such far-off places as those it is a godsend, bringing 
to the soldier memories of all that is best in the home- 
land amid strange surroundings where facilis descensus 
Averni. 

The ladies who started these places received at first 
small official encouragement. ‘I suppose the woman 
means well, was the comment of one commanding 
officer. Gradually, however, the value of their work 
was realised, and the warmest expressions of gratitude 
were expressed during the War to ladies working 
abroad, the tributes coming, not from the men only, 
but from officers of the highest rank. A recent and most 
helpful development of this work, in the now famous 
Toc H, is destined to continue in civil life. 

As regards the chaplains generally, whose essential 
duty it is to give spiritual help, it will be admitted by 
all who have known the army well that never was their 
work more appreciated than during the Great War, and 
since. All ranks owe much to the sincere and genial 
sympathy and example of the present Chaplain General, 
whose clear and simple teaching has been so attractive 
and whose interest in all that is best in the soldier's life 
has proved unfailing. If Mr Fortescue’s assertion be 
true, as surely it is, that ‘discipline rests at bottom on 
the broadest and deepest of moral foundations, its ideal 
is the organised abnegation of self, then the exponents 
of the Christian faith have exceptional 4 priori grounds 
for commending their message, the very essence of 
which is the surrender of the will to a Divine leader, 
giving to the love of duty its noblest incentive, fortified 
by the highest Example. The minor differences which, 
however important, divide Christians do not touch this 
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fundamental principle. Thus to the soldier ecclesiastical 
differences are of no practical importance; what does 
matter is the great fact of Divine compassion and 
sacrifice, of moral strength and moral courage, the 
eternal love which survives the ordeal of battle and the 
tragedy of human suffering. 

This is borne out in a public statement made by a 
chaplain who was active from first to last through the 


recent War: 


‘The men did not want to listen to eloquence. It was 
very difficult to get them to come to hear great preachers, 
but it was never difficult for them to listen when they were 
talked to quietly about Jesus Christ. I shall never forget 
the power of some of those services ,jheld in France under 
strange conditions, sometimes with a feeling of responsibility 
so great as to take away the words from the lips. I remember 
one service in particular in the salient. It was just before 
action, and it was known that the loss was bound to be great. 
We celebrated Holy Communion, the whole battalion gather- 
ing under the pine trees, and lying rank on rank among the 
bluebells. Overhead were the shriek of shells. Occasionally 
in the tree tops there would be a sound like the crack of a 
whiplash as a bullet struck. We could not sing, we were too 
near the enemy, only two hundred yards away. So we read 
the hymns we knew, and read also some portions of that 
service which is the heritage of all British men, not of one 
section only. When I was put up to speak, I had a clear 
notion of what I was going to say, but I never said it, the 
words were taken from me. And although there was the 
noise of battle around us, a strange thing happened. It 
seemed as though in that wood there was a silence—a silence 
that was almost pain. Half an hour afterwards I could not 
have told what words I had spoken, but I knew that God 
spoke through me. A few hours later I was called upon to 
bury every officer (except one) who had been at that service, 
and one-third of the men. I still had the consciousness that 
the words spoken by me had not been in vain.’ 


This gives an indication of the spirit of the soldier. 
A battalion of such determination that it can endure 
most heavy losses, and still ‘carry on,’ has the devotion 
that is unconquerable and priceless. 


GEORGE K. Scott MONCRIEFF. 
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Art. 3—THE BEE IN LITERATURE. LZ 
The Honey Bee. Murray, 1852. 


WHEREVER the honey bee has made a home, philosophers 
and poets have delighted to pay her honour; indeed, it 
may be doubted whether any bird or beast has received 
attention in the like measure. The nightingale’s place 
in poetry is assured, but a very conventional view has 
been adopted, and the Greek legend has set the tone 
of countless utterances; indeed, it was left to Coleridge, 
who had little feeling for Nature, to administer a cor- 
rective that is too often forgotten. In the case of the 
honey bee there have been misunderstandings enough, 
but they have not been persistent. If he knows anything 
of the habits of bees, the most devout reader of the 
Bible, even though he were living, say, in British East 
Africa where lions abound, would not look to find a 
colony in the carcase of a dead beast, for he would 
know they have the greatest possible aversion from 
carrion of any kind. Yet the story of Samson served 
Whittier for some charming lines: 


‘In the old Hebrew myth the lion’s frame 

So terribly alive 

Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind became 
The wandering wild bee’s hive, 

And he who naked-handed tore 
Those jaws of death apart, 

In after time drew forth their honeyed store, 
To strengthen his strong heart.’ 


Again, the humblest ‘skeppist’ in an English village 
would shake his sides with laughter if one would trans- 
late for him some of the passages from the Fourth 
Book of the Georgics, say, for example, the one 
beginning : 


‘Tum trepide inter se coéunt, pennisque coruscant, 
Spiculaque exacuunt rostris, aptantque lacertos, 
Et circa regem atque ipsa ad preetoria densze 
Miscentur, magnisque vocant clamoribus hostem.’ 


Or the passage : 


‘ Post, ubi jam thalamis se composuere, siletur 
In noctem, fessosque sopor suus occupat artus.’ 
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Or 
‘ Prewterea regem non sic Aigyptus, et ingens 
Lydia, nec populi Parthorum, aut Medus Hydaspes 
Observant.’ 


The truth is that, while the nature and the true habits 
of bees have been studied carefully for less than two 
hundred years, the main lines of their work and industry 
have appealed to reflective minds since the earliest 
times. The bee has pointed countless morals, adorned 
innumerable tales, and been gifted with all manner of 
qualities to which it can advance no rightful claim. 
The views that great authors have expressed are often 
a@ more clear indication of the nature of the writer than 
of the nature of the hive. There is a passage in a work 
written, I think, long before the bee entered the realms 
of literature, that justifies this contention. It is found 
in the Seventeenth Section of the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
the following is Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation. Krishna 
is addressing Arjuua. 


*‘ The faith of each believer, Indian Prince! 
Conforms itself to what he truly is. 


Where thou shalt see a worshipper, that one 
To what he worships lives assimilate, 
As is the Shrine, so is the Votary.’ 


We know that, whatever they say, whether we hear 
Theocritus singing of his Sicilian shepherds or Gilbert 
White hymning Selborne, we shall have real Nature 
lovers for company. 

Those of us who have kept bees for many years—my 
own passion for them led me to maintain an intensive 
hive in the Inner Temple—have their own views of the 
honey bee’s qualities and intelligence, and if we turn 
eagerly to find what our favourite writers have had to 
say, it is less because we hope to know more about bees 
than because we hope to know more about the writers. 
The man who allows his imagination to travel with him, 
who translates the hard prose of the hive into poetry, 
wins our admiration even while we deny our belief. 
Surely the just observer must admit that the true 
romance of the hive lies outside its boundaries. It will 
be found in the blossoming orchards, the herbaceous 
borders of early summer, the fields of clover and sainfoin, 


Vol. 241.—No. 479, 8 
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the vast expanses of the heather lands; and the final 
chapter will be told when the gardens are ablaze with 
autumn colouring.and the late-blooming ivy is aflower 
on walls that look to the south. So much joy of life as 
may come from the pursuit of nectar in a world of 
delicate forms, wonderful colouring, intoxicating per- 
fume, is given to the worker bee, but only for a little while. 
A couple of months of tireless summer labour and the 
last remains of strength are sometimes used to travel to 
some ditch or hedgerow, there to await the reward of 
death, though many failing bees fall victims to birds 
and bad weather. We might have much sympathy for 
such a life, but the worker-bee invites none. She is cruel, 
she is not intelligent. Move her home only a few yards 
from its accustomed place, and, though it lies open to 
her return, she will die of exposure. The plight of the 
drone is the more pitiable because he is quite harmless. 
He alone enjoys the fine weather with complete detach- 
ment from care, leaving the hive when the day is well- 
warmed, returning before the light can fail. He plays 
in the meadows like a healthy, helpless child, sometimes 
he goes in pursuit of a virgin queen, happy if he be left 
behind in the race, since the embrace that will recreate 
the hive is his death knell. With the end of summer, 
even before the end, he is mutilated and left to die. 
Old-time writers thought the queen was a king ; com- 
paratively modern ones thought that she was the ruler 
of the hive; we know, or think we know, that she is its 
slave. From the time when her mother deposited her 
as an egg in a cell of special dimensions and she received 
the allowance of special food denied to the workers, she 
was formed for a purpose. So, too, were others; the 
hive leaves nothing to chance. She is protected from the 
murderous intentions of her mother that she may fly 
abroad when the swarm has gone. Should she fail to 
return fertilised, another queen is waiting to take her 
place; should her journey be successful, one of her first 
tasks is to kill those sisters who are still imprisoned 
in their cells. Thereafter she is the hive’s slave, fed and 
directed while eggs are required, and less cared for 
during the winter, though in a hive that starves she is 
kept alive to the end. In the following summer she may 
lead a swarm and populate a new home; but, when her 
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powers fail, there is no consideration to be expected from 
her children. Just as they ringed her round to guide 
her over the cells, so now they close the ring and 
suffocate her. When we look at these hard facts of the 
hive it becomes necessary to révise some at least of the 
old conceptions. We must recognise in the hive a 
wonderfully arranged factory for the production of food, 
of which the producers themselves may have no more 
than will enable them to live at their labours for a few 
weeks, or to maintain the warmth of the hive during the 
winter months and assist in the raising of the young 
brood. Endurance, frugality, ingenuity, all these virtues 
may be conceded, but there are few others; and yet the 
fascination of the hive holds even those of us who know 
it for what it is. On a fine warm day in spring we find 
ourselves sitting quietly by the alighting board to watch 
the arrival of the foragers with their pollen-baskets tightly 
packed, to learn from the colour of the pollen where the 
stores were gathered. In the summer we watch to see 
the nectar-laden worker stagger to the alighting board, 
wait to regain strength, pass within, and then suddenly 
shoot out and up again, as though propelled from a 
catapult. We look for signs of swarming which we 
endeavour, usually in vain, to arrest; we sample the 
honey as the season advances, gathering the origin of 
the nectar from colour, flavour, and scent. We deal 
faithfully by the hives, removing no more than the 
surplus, and should death come to the bee-master, some 
of us still ‘ tell the bees,’ going so far as to pin a piece of 
crape to the hive and explain, as though the bees spoke 
our language, that their new owner will take as much 
care of them as the old one. In the past three years I 
have seen this simple ceremony—set out with much 
charm by J. G. Whittier in his poem ‘ Telling the Bees ’— 
carried out in a remote Essex village. The old belief is 
that, unless the bees were so advised, they would leave 
their hives. In winter we watch over the well-being of 
the stocks, making the entrance from the alighting 
board sufficiently narrow to exclude field mice, tempting 
titmice away by the aid of a cocoa nut tied to a branch— 
they prefer this form of food—replenishing the stocks, 
scraping comb that granulation has hardened. It is not 
for purely material ends that we work; many years 
8 2 
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bring no surplus; sometimes it is necessary to supple- 
ment the winter store; but no real lover of bees, even 
though a stern critic of their rule of life, would surrender 
his hives merely because they yielded nothing save 
labour and a few stings. 

When we turn to the writers of old time we find 
they are at their best when they do not commit them- 
selves. Homer has a well-remembered simile in the 
‘Tliad’ (Bk. 11): 

‘Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from 
some hollow rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering 
among the flowers of spring, and some on this hand and some 
on that fly thick; even so, from the ships and huts before 
the low beach, marched forth their many tribes by companies 
to the place of assembly.’ * 


Euripides has a haunting line in the ‘ Hippolytus’: 
‘the bee 
Roveth the springtide mead undesecrate.’ t 


JXsop’s eighty-fifth fable is concerned with bees. Theo- 
critus brings the bee-note into his sylvan orchestra as 
delicately as a modern composer would allot a few bars 


to the piccolo or the cor-anglais, and the result is perfect. 
So, too, does Moschus. Turn to Aristophanes and we 
find him going astray. In ‘The Knights’ there is a 
chorus : 


‘ Active, eager, airy thing, 
Ever hovering on the wing, 
Ever hovering and discovering 
Golden sweet secreted honey, 
Nature’s vintage and her money.’ t 


Here we find the long-lived belief that bees extracted 
honey from flowers; the work that must be done to 
transform the nectar being quite unimagined. There 
is a more subtle note in a semi-chorus from ‘The 
Birds’: 
‘Chant with me 
The music of Phrynichus open and plain, 
The first that attempted a loftier strain, 
_ Ever busy like the bee, with the sweets of harmony.’ t 





* Translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
+ Translation of A. S. Way. 
¢ Translation of J. Hookham Frere. 
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Antiphilus of Byzantium, writing in the first century 
A.D., attains a greater accuracy while losing no charm: 


‘But one small hive-cot only 
Which bee doth make to teem, 
Though tiny be her body, 
With ample honey stream. 
God bless you, lissom creatures ! 
Go, in the flowery mead. 
Ye winged busy workers 
On heavenly nectar feed.’ * 


Gregory of Nazianzus (fourth century A.D.) is one of 
the earliest to enforce a lesson from the bee’s labours, 
though it is not easy for the dispassionate observer who 
sees the hive in the light of the investigations that bar- 
frames have made, possible, to say ‘amen’ to his con- 
cluding prayer : 


‘ Now doth the busy bee full blive 
Unlock her wing and quit the hive, 
Through pastures green and sunny 
Displaying marvellous-worthy wit; 
While hither, thither, doth she flit, 
Despoiling flower of honey. 


‘This—worketh virgin waxen comb, 
Six sided pipes to form her home, 
The which, inspired by duty 
She weaves and dovetails, all in fine 
Neat handiwork, that doth combine 
Security with beauty ; 


‘That—takes the pollen and the mel 
And stores them safely in the cell 
And caps the honey over ; 
But, though her master claim the spoil 
Whereon himself did spend no toil 
Yet, ’mid the field of clover, 


‘In season she doth never cease 
To labour hard and make increase 
Of nectar-syrup ample ; 





* Translation of the Rev. G. R. Woodward. 
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And O! that men in Jesus’ hive 
Might at such industry arrive 
And follow bees’ example.’ * 


Here writes the bee-lover, the man with marked powers 
of observation. Note the reference to the locking of the 
wings, the work of comb-making which demands a high 
temperature won by clustering, the reference to the 
strength as well as the beauty of the hexagonal cell, the 
storage of pollen, the toil in the clover fields. 

The Rev. George R. Woodward, to whom I am in- 
debted for these translations, has made many others. He 
is a bee-keeper, and consequently an enthusiast. 

Here is an attractive rendering from the Greek of an 
unknown poet : ft 


‘When bees come hither in the fair springtide 
Tell them, ye nymphs, and cattle-pastures chill 
How on a wintry night Leucippus died 
While snaring scampering hares upon the hill; 
The hives no more shall feel his fostering skill 
But the sad hollows, where the flocks are fed, 
For very grief are sighing for him still; 

The neighbour of the mountain peak is dead.’ 


Another unknown poet of the Anthology has the 
line: 


‘’T was to thy lips, Menander, the bees their honey bare.’ 


Some of the world’s great thinkers have turned to the 
hive for their aphorisms. We read in the Talmud that 
a word is like a bee for it hath both honey and sting. 
Marcus Aurelius is impressed by the fact that the worker 
bee claims no credit for the task undertaken, the end 
achieved. ‘As a horse after a race, and a hunting dog 
when he hath hunted, and a bee when she hath made her 
honey, look not for applause and condemnation.’ And 
again, in similar strain, he writes, ‘As a bee when it has 
made honey, so a man when he has done a good act does 
not call for others to come and see, but goes on to another 
act, as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes in due 
season. This passage has a curious echo of the East 





* Translation of the Rev. G. R. Woodward. 
+ Translation of J. A. Pott. 
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‘where God was born.’ It is a teaching with which the 
disciples of Brahma were perfectly familiar, and may be 
found again and again in the Mahabharata. Man must act 
impersonally, detaching himself from his acts and, thereby, 
saving himself from ‘the bondage of deeds.’ ‘That which 
is not good for the swarming, neither is it good for the 
bee,’ is another of the Aurelian aphorisms, one to which 
the modern bee-master would take exception, holding 
that swarming is not good for the honey harvest. He 
seeks to prevent it by cutting out queen cells, enlarging 
brood and store space, and by other means that do not 
call for description here, his object being to maintain 
the largest possible head of bees in any given hive 
during the honey flow for the sake of the stores, and 
during the winter for the sake of the heat. A stock 
that throws a swarm and follows it with casts headed 
by virgin queens is the bee-master’s despair. 

There is a legend told among Mohammedans that the 
worker bee, proud of her sting, prayed that its wound 
might be mortal. ‘And Allah answered the bee, “Since 
thou art so ill-disposed, it is thyself shall die after sting- 
ing.”’ This does not always happen. If a bee can turn 


its sting round and round withdrawal is sometimes pos- 
sible, but as a rule the bee that stings is disembowelled 
and dies. Happily the bee is not always put to shame 
by ‘The Friend of God.’ In the sixteenth Sura of Al 


Koran we read : 


‘The Lord spake by inspiration unto the Bee saying, 
“Provide thee houses in the mountains and in the trees and of 
those materials wherewith men build hives for thee; then eat 
of every kind of fruit, and walk in the beaten paths of thy 
Lord. There issueth from their bellies a liquor of various 
colour ; wherein is a medicine for men. Verily, herein is a 
sign unto people who consider. God hath created you and 
he will hereafter cause you to die; and some of you shall 
have life prolonged to a decrepit old age, so that he shall 
forget whatever he knew, for God is wise and powerful.’ * 


The non-sequitur here may be Mohammed’s; but is 
more likely to be Sale’s, for Arabists tell us that the 
beauties of the Koran still lie buried in the original, and 
that no Englishman has yet caught the spirit of the 





* Sale’s Translation. 
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work that sustains to this day so many millions of ‘True 
Believers. As the passage runs, it is hard to trace the 
relation between the directions given to the bee and the 
reminder of man’s mortality. 

To deal at length with the references in any class of 
literature would be impossible, the limits both of reading 
and space forbid. There is a rich harvest to be had 
for the gathering; but it!is time to turn now to English 
writers, for there are few men of distinction in literature 
who have found it possible to omit all reference to the 
bee. From the Father of English Poetry among the 
immortals to Mr W. B. Yeats and Mr Tickner Edwardes 
among living writers the stream of reference may be 
traced. Chaucer in the Cook’s Tale writes : 


‘ He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hyve ful of hony sweete.’ 


And in his Tale of Melibeus : 


‘Thy name is Melibee, this is to seyn “ a man that drynketh 
hony.” Thou hast ydronke so muchel hony of sweete tem- 
poreel richnesses and delices and honours of this world, 
that thou art dronken and hast forgotten Jhesu Christ 
thy Creatour. . . . Ne thou ne hast not well ytaken kepe to 
the words of Ovide, that seith, “ Under the hony of the 
goodes of the body is hid the venym that sleeth the soule” 
and Salamon seith “If thou hast founden honey, ete of it 
that suffiseth, for if thou ete of it out of mesure, thou shalt 
speue and be nedy and poore.’”’ 


Whatever we may think of the bee, though our 
modern investigations suggest that principles moral and 
immoral alike are absent from the hive, the bee has 
always been held up to mankind as a model of virtue 
and industry. Chaucer had evidently watched the out- 
pouring of the swarm; it is a sight that may well inspire 
a poet. In the Nun Priest’s Tale we read that 


‘The gees, for feere flowen over the trees, 
Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees’; 


and in the Squire's Tale, 
‘ As manye heddes as manye wittes ther been 
They murmureden as dooth a swarm of bees.’ 


The Elizabethans did not fail to summon the hive to the 
service of their music. Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe 
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might be cited, but they are too well known to call for 
quotation here; indeed, Shakespeare did not pay much 
attention to the hive though we may meet the honey bee 
in the ‘Tempest,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Henry 
V, and elsewhere. In his lines ‘To Cupid, Michael 
Drayton sings: 


‘ Now in the Spring 
He proveth his wing 
The field is his bower, 
And as the small bee 
About flyeth he 
From flower to flower.’ 


It is surprising that no writer of lyrics has set this 
delightful poem to music. Again, in his ‘ Birth of Moses’ 
he writes : 


‘ As we behold a swarming cast of bees 
In a swoln cluster to some branch to cleave ; 
Thus do they hang in branches on the trees 
Pressing each plant and loading every greave.’ 


Drayton was either ill-informed or the bee-master’s terms 


have changed, for to-day we call the first company that 
leaves the hive a swarm and the following ones are 
called casts; in some parts indeed the name of the first, 
second, and third casts varies, and we know that in places 
where it has been necessary to find additional names for 
mistakes that should not occur, the standard of bee- 
keeping has not been high. One suspects Michael Dray- 
ton, for in his ‘Quest of Cynthia’ he tells us: 


‘ Yet where there haps a honey fall 
We'll lick the syruped leaves 
And tell the bees that their’s is gall 
To this upon the greaves.’ 


The bee-master would pay a reward, did his means permit, 
to those who would lick every ‘syruped leaf,’ for honey- 
dew is his bane. If Drayton did not know this he was 
not a bee-master, and, consequently, we may quote him 
as a poet but not as an authority. Hakluyt is more 
observant. In the first volume of his ‘ Voyages’ we read : 


‘ As the waspe sucketh honie fro the bee 
So minisheth our commoditee.’ 
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Now the wasp plagues the hives in autumn, and if a 
stock be weak it is necessary to protect it by narrow- 
ing the entrance from the alighting board to the brood 
chamber. Should this be done the bees will join battle 
with the intruders, neither thief nor guardian hesitating 
to use his weapons; but the advantage is with the 
defenders because they can be reinforced from within, 
and they know their hive, while the hungry wasp, 
attracted by the scent of the honey, fights haphazard. 

Samuel Purchas, in his ‘Theatre of Politicall Flying 
Insects,’ uses the hive to enforce moral lessons, whether 
with effect the reader can judge. 

‘Hony,’ he writes, ‘is the symbol of Death, as Gall is of 
Life, wherefore the ancients offered honey in Sacrifice to the 
infernal Deities, for because of Pleasure, Death creeps in 
on us.’ 


He goes farther—and fares worse. 


‘The Queen Bee (for it is an Amazonian Commonwealth) 
transcends in greatness and beauty of body, but which is 
most praiseworthy in a commander, in mildness and gentle- 


ness; therefore though they have stings they never use 
them. The Laws by which this Commonwealth is ordered 
are natural, not written in letters but engraven in their 
manners: and so studious are they of Peace that neither 
willingly nor unwillingly do they offer injury to any of their 
subjects.’ 


It is true that the queen bee does not attack drones 
or workers ; but she will murder her possible rivals, even 
though they are her daughters or her sisters. It is for 
them she reserves the sting. A strong hive will rob a 
weak one in most approved bandit fashion. 

Bacon has invoked the aid of bees in his Essay on 
Suspicion. He tells us: 

‘Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers are but 
buzzes; suspicions that are artificially nourished and put 
into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings of others 
have stings.’ 

Another great essayist, Montaigne, asks: 

‘Can there be a more formal or better ordered policy divided 
into so several charges and officers more constantly enter- 
tained or better maintained than that of Bees ?’ 
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There is a fine passage in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in which 
Milton preludes the assembling of Satan’s hosts to the 
gathering at which the downfall of Adam and Eve is 
planned: 

‘ As bees 
In springtime, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews of flowers 
Fly to and fro or on the smoothed plank 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs.’ 


Even to-day the old-fashioned skeppist, before housing 
a swarm rubs the inside of the new skep with sweet- 
scented herbs. Thyme, balsam, lemon-verbena are 
among his choice, for he believes that the fragrance will 
make the household better contented with their quarters, 
more ready to undertake the heavy work that the 
modern bar-frame hive with its wax foundation sheets 
has rendered unnecessary. Clearly the bee-master of 
Milton’s time went further than the skeppists, that 
vanishing generation of delightful companions, and when 


he cleaned his alighting board in spring sweetened it 
too—a pleasant custom even though it be held useless. 
In another part of his masterpiece Milton refers to the 
Creation, and here, unfortunately, his lack of knowledge 
is immortalised, 


‘swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her husband drone 
Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey stored.’ 


Her ‘husband drone’ marks the queen bee, but she 
does not feed her husband, the workers of some other 
hive do that; nor does she build ‘her cells, the task being 
entrusted to her children. In ‘Samson Agonistes,’ the 
stricken warrior complains that he must 


‘sit idle on the household hearth 
A burd’nous drone.’ 
And in ‘Il Penseroso’ we read: 
‘ There in close covert, by some brook, 


Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish light 
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While the bee with honeyed thigh 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring 

With such concert as they keep 
Entice the dewy-feathered sleep.’ 


Few who have enjoyed the music of summer waters and 
the hum of insect life can fail to feel the beauty of these 
lines in which the bee serves as an instrument in both 
Nature’s and the Poet’s orchestra. 

That the ways of the hive were matter of wide com- 
ment is hinted at by a passage in John Evelyn’s Diary. 
Under date Nov. 24, 1661, he writes, ‘This night His 
Majesty fell into discourse with me concerning bees.’ Of 
Marden, the diarist writes: 


‘This place is exceedingly sharp in winter by reason of the 
serpenting of the hills and it wants running water; but the 
solitude much pleased me. All the ground is so full of wild 
thyme, marjoram and other sweet plants that it cannot be 
over-stocked with bees; I think he has near forty hives of 
that industrious insect.’ 

This question of overstocking is worth a passing 
word, for the capacity of the bee to sustain itself is not 
generally recognised. In the Temple my bees supported 
themselves throughout the summer, they could make no 
surplus but they lived unaided. Yet they must have 
gone as far afield as St James’s Park and into the few 
squares of the City that boast flowers, and they must 
have known their paths through the air. Close students 
of the hive believe that this country does not tithe the 
possibilities of honey production ; it may be that if we 
had the proper number of hives the bee would strike a 
still more significant note in modern literature and 
poetry. Evelyn’s hard prose is an effective break in the 
streams of moral maxims and poetry, and one is left 
pondering a line in his Calendarium Hortense (April), 
‘Open your beehives for now they hatch.’ Let us hope 
that when he discoursed with the Merry Monarch he did 
not give such dangerous advice. One trembles to think 
of the chilled brood, and must hope that he meant 
nothing more than that the entrance from the alighting 
board should be enlarged. King Charles II was evidently 
interested in the hive; he had a bee-keeper, Moses Rusden 
by name, who has written at length. 
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Addison recalls with pleasure the influence of the 
early Italian spring upon the hives. In his ‘Remarks 
on Italy’ we find, ‘We were sometimes shivering on the 
top of a black mountain; and in a little while after 
basking in a warm valley covered with violets and 
almond trees in blossom, the bees already swarming over 
them, though but in the month of February.’ The 
traveller among the Ligurian hills and valleys may 
repeat Addison’s experience to-day, and he may have 
occasion to note that the bees at least have retained 
some of the traits associated with the Ligurians by the 
old-time historians who preferred truth to flattery. The 
essayist must have been a lover of the Georgics, and he 
would appear to have found in the golden cadences an 
excuse for the tangle of inaccuracies, false assumptions, 
and wrong deductions. He is surely right. There is no 
work that can appeal with equal force to the bee lover, 
and in passing reference may be made to Gaston Bois- 
sier’s admirable book, ‘ The Country of Horace and Virgil,’ 
for it helps us to reconstruct the scenes amid which the 
great Mantuan wrote of the scents, sights, and sounds 
that came nearest to his heart. Addison says: 


‘Virgil seems nowhere so well pleased as when he is 
amongst his bees; nor will it be wondered at if we consider 
the various and interesting objects which they offer to our 
view. While the philosopher examines the law and govern- 
ment of the hive, the divisions of their labour, their almost 
human sagacity in providing for a season of dearth and 
necessity, the poet is delighted to observe them in the bright 
and genial days of summer roving from flower to flower, and 
to indulge his fancy in the many pleasing associations that 
are suggested by their habits and pursuits.’ 


Let us pass to two honest men in difficulties and at a 
disadvantage, sad sight for the bee-master who cannot 
withhold respect from either. Samuel Butler in his 
‘Lucubratio Ebria ’ (Note-Books) says: 


‘The mind grew because the body grew—more things were 
perceived—more things were handled and, being handled, 
became familiar. . . . It is here that the bee, in spite of her 
wings, has failed. She has a high civilisation but it is one 
whose equilibrium appears to have been already attained, 
the appearance is a false one, for the bee changes, though 
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more slowly than man can watch her. . . . She is poorly off 
for hands and has never fairly grasped the notion of tacking 
on other limbs to the limbs of her body, and so, being short- 
lived to boot, she remains from century to century in statu 
quo. Her body never becomes machinate.’ 


If the learned author of ‘Erewhon’ could have seen a 
bee under a high-power microscope he would most 
assuredly have put his pen through this ponderous 
passage. The Chelsea Sage is also at sea. He tells us, 
‘Bees will not work except in darkness: thoughts will 
not work except in silence; neither will virtue work 
except in secrecy.’ It would be hard to crowd more 
inaccuracies into a single sentence; the great part of the 
bee’s work is carried through in sunlight—mating, swarm- 
ing, the gathering of nectar pollen and propolis, all 
demand the sunny hours. 

Izaak Walton turned from the fish he loved and 
tortured to contemplate the hive; William Paley finds 
a place for them in his ‘Natural Theology.’ Charles 
Lamb, who was so misunderstood by Carlyle that we 
feel it is easier to forgive the philosopher for being 


wrong about bees than for misreading ‘Elia,’ wrote an 
acrostic to Caroline Maria Applebee and contrived, 
though an avowed and shameless cockney, to avoid all 
error : 


‘ Apple with bee doth rougher run 
Paradise was lost by one; 
Peace of mind would we regain, 
Let us, like the other, strain 
Every harmless faculty 
Bee-like at work in our degree, 
Ever some sweet task designing, 
Extracting still, and still refining.’ 


John Keats could not fail to summon the bee to the 
aid of his muse. Here are lines from ‘Fancy’: 


‘ Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 
When the hen bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest. 

Then the hurry and alarm 
When the beehive casts its swarm.’ 
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He tells us too in ‘Isabella’: 


‘Even bees, the little almoners of spring bowers, 
Know there is richest juice in poison flowers.’ 


It may be doubted in this instance whether we are so 
well-informed as the bees. 
Then we have the familiar lines from ‘ Endymion’ : 


‘ What is more gentle than the wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer, 
That stays one moment in an open flower 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower?’ 


Keats is at his worst here, and in praise of bees, too, but 
he makes atonement in another part of ‘ Isabella’ : 


‘I chant alone the Holy Mass 
While little sounds of life are round me knelling, 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass.’ 


Southey is unnecessarily sorry for the bee. He writes: 


‘When the last flowers of the ivy are gone 
And all thy work for the year is done, 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee.’ 


These lines are probably due to faulty observation, for 
although both bee and wasp will resort to the ivy blooms 
—I think Tennyson refers to this—the bees have stored 
the greater part of their winter food by the time the ivy 
is aflower, and the most devoted attendants on the walls 
that hold the ivy are wasps and hover flies, these last 
being very like bees in appearance but not in habit. At 
the same time, in favourable autumns keen observers 
have noticed that bees make an appreciable amount of 
ivy flower honey. 

Writing from Selborne, on Dec. 10, 1775, Gilbert White 
tells Daines Barrington a curious story. 


‘We had in this village more than twenty years ago an 
idiot boy whom I well remember, who from a child showed 
a strong propensity to bees; they were his food, his amuse- 
ment, his sole object. And as people of this cast have seldom 
more than one point of view, so this lad extended all his 
faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he dozed away 
his time . . . but in the summer he was all alert. . . . Honey 
bees, bumble bees and wasps were his prey wherever he 
found them, he had no apprehensions from their stings but 
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would seize them nudis manibus and at once disarm them 
of their weapons and suck their bodies for the sake of their 
honey bags. . . . He was very injurious to men that kept 
bees for he would slide into their bee gardens . . . rap with 
his fingers on the hives and so take the bees as they came 
out. .. . As he ran about he used to make a noise with his 
lips resembling the humming of bees. . . . He died as I under- 
stand before he arrived at manhood.’ 


The custom of catching bees was popular in the country 
years ago. I remember a boy’s game, filling a tin can 
with bees and then letting them go again; the object of 
this rather silly practice being to show that you could 
catch the bees without being stung. 

Wordsworth has some splendid lines to the bee in his 
‘Vernal Ode’: 


‘, .. the soft murmur of the vagrant bee 
A slender sound. Yet hoary Time 
Doth to the Soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years... 
With that faint utterance which tells 
Of treasure sucked from buds and bells 
For the pure keeping of those waxen cells . 


It is difficult to refrain from full quotation. In his lines 
‘To Sleep’ we find the bee introduced to complete a 
picture : 


‘A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring: the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water and pure sky.’ 


All good bee-keepers must be lovers of Wordsworth, for 
there is so much in the work written before he went to 
Rydal Mount that breathes the atmosphere in which the 
master of the hives would choose to pass his days. 

Both Robert Browning and his wife were observers 
of bees, but one quotation from each must suffice. Here 
are lines from ‘ Gerald de Lairesse’ : 


‘ Apple of English homesteads, where I see 
Nor seek more than crisp buds a struggling bee 
Uncrumples, caught by sweets he clambers through; 
Truly, a moot point: make it plain to me, 
Who bee like, sate sense with the simply true.’ 
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In her poem ‘ A Dead Rose,’ Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
sings: 
‘The bee that once did suck thee 
And build thy perfumed amber up his hive 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive 
If passing now—would blindly overlook thee.’ 


In ‘The Romany Rye, George Borrow presents an 
old-time bee-keeper. 


*“ Mead is a good drink but woundily strong especially to 
those who be not used to it as I suppose you are not.” 
“Where do you get it?” said I. “I make it myself,” said 
the old man, “ from the honey which my bees make.” “ Have 
you many bees?” I enquired. “A great many,” said the old 
man. “And you keep them,” I said, “for the sake of the 
mead from the honey?” “I keep them,” he replied, “ partly 
because I am fond of them, and partly for what they bring 
in; they make me a great deal of honey, some of which I sell, 
and with a little I make some mead to warm my poor heart 
with and occasionally to treat a friend with, like yourself.”’’ 


Matthew Arnold unbent to the bee, but stiffly, as was 
his wont; he writes of ‘the wild bee’s Alpine hum.’ 


Empedocles on Etna might have given him great scope. 
Sir Edwin Arnold is far happier. In his ‘ Light of 
Asia,’ he adds the bee note to his orchestra. Here are 
two brief quotations : 


‘The twitter of the sun-birds starting forth 
To find the honey ere the bees be out.’ 


It is a pity that he overlooked the juxtaposition of ‘be’ 
and ‘bees’ here. Other lines from the same poem 
follow : 
‘The grey eggs in the golden sun-bird’s nest 
Its treasures are, the bee’s six-sided cell 
Its honey pot.’ 


Meredith gives us a picture in two lines: 


‘ Many swarms of wild bees descended on our fields, 
Stately stood the wheat stalks with head bent high.’ 


William Morris has a touch that is exquisitely light. 
In his ‘ Earthly Paradise’ : 
‘The blossom’s scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 
With low, vexed song from rose to lily went.’ 
Vol. 241.—No. 479, T 
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The lover of bees thrills as he reads of the ‘low, vexed 
song. Again, in ‘The Life and Death of Jason,’ there is 
a charming passage : 
* When the laden bee 
Flies low across Menander and falls down 
Across the white walls of a merchant town 
Men call Miletus.’ 


Elsewhere, to give a picture of desolation, he writes of 
‘Dark hills whose heath-bloom feeds no bee.’ 


In his ‘Golden Bough,’ Sir James Frazer, telling the 
story of Balder the Beautiful, refers, in a passage too long 
for quotation, to the legends found in Bengal and Cash- 
mere of ogres and ogresses who have entrusted their life 
spirit—if that be the correct term—to queen bees guarded 
by the fiercest of workers. Only when the hero can 
reach the queen bee and destroy her can the land be free. 

Andrew Lang, who adorned so much that he touched, 
writes lovingly of bees. Here are lines from ‘ April’: 


‘Thou beholdest in the warm 
Hours the swarm 
Of the thievish bee that flies 
Ever more from bloom to bloom, 
For perfume 
Hid away in tiny thighs.’ 


Austin Dobson’s ‘Garden Song’ holds a reference : 


‘Here in alleys cool and green 
Far ahead the thrush is seen ; 
Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival.’ 


And Norman Gale sings in ‘ A Creed’: 


‘Our village is encircled by sweet sound 
Of bee and bird and lily-loving brook, 
Hence, Unbelief, for this is holy ground !’ 


Calverly laughs : 


‘“ Under the trees’ who but agrees 
That there is magic in words such as these? 
Promptly one sees, shake in the breeze 
Stately lime-avenues haunted of bees.’ 
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‘When, his thighs with sweetness laden, 
From the meadow comes the bee’; 


but some friend should have told him that drones gather 
no honey. Ruskin, in ‘Stones of Venice,’ is sound but 
heavy. 


‘The ornamental value of the minute chasing obtained by 
the delicate plumage of the birds and the clustered bees on 
the honey comb in the bear’s mouth, opposed to the strong 
simplicity of its general form cannot be too much admired.’ 


Charles Dickens used the bee for laughter-making in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘Our Mutual Friend’; there is 
a further reference in ‘ Bleak House.’ 

Swinburne is in raptures. 


‘But I who leave my queen of panthers, 
As a tired honey-heavy bee 
Gilt with sweet dust from gold-grained anthers 
Leaves the rose-chalice, what for me? 


‘From the ardours of the chaliced centre, 
From the amorous anther’s golden grime 
That scorch and smirch all wings that enter, 
I fly forth hot from honey time.’ 


Tennyson affords many quotations. Here are lines 
from ‘ Eleanore’: 


‘The yellow-banded bees 
Thro’ half-opened lattices 
Coming in the scented breeze 
Fed thee, a child, lying alone 
With whitest honey in fairy gardens cull’d.’ 


In ‘ The Princess’ we read : 
‘ Every sound is sweet, 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 


There are, in his work, too many references for quotation, 
and one more must suffice—from ‘In Memoriam’: 


‘ And, brushing ankle deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail 
And buzzing of the honied hours.’ 

T2 
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Robert Louis Stevenson in ‘ Memories and Portraits,’ 
Kipling in ‘ The Second Jungle Book’ and several poems, 
Tolstoi in ‘ War and Peace,’ Lewis Morris in his ‘ Garden 
of Regret,’ and Francis Thompson in his magnificent 
sonnet, ‘To my Friend,’ have referred to the bee; but it 
is impossible to quote at length. 

Maeterlinck in his ‘ Life of the Bee’ provides passages 
innumerable for quotation. Here is one that pictures in 
exquisite prose the tragic nuptials : 


‘Prodigious nuptials these, the most fairy-like that can 
be conceived, azure and tragic, raised high above life by the 
impetus of desire: imperishable and terrible, unique and 
bewildering, solitary and infinite. An admirable ecstasy 
wherein death, supervening in all that our sphere has of 
most limpid and loveliest, in virginal limitless space, stamps 
the instant of happiness on the sublime transparence of the 
great sky, purifying in that immaculate light the something 
of wretchedness that always hovers round love.’ 


In her ‘ Corrymeela,’ Moira O'Neill sings : 
‘This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the bees,’ 


and in that line suggests a picture. 

Lovers of Thomas Hardy will remember how his 
early novel ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ is full of 
the scent of honey and the sounds of swarming time. 
Towards the end when Dick the Tranter’s son is coming 
to wed Fancy Day he is late and there is some mis- 
giving, but only the bees have delayed him. 


*“ Well, who-ever would have thought such a thing?” said 
Dick ... “’tis a fine swarm too. I haven’t seen such a fine 
swarm these ten years.” 

‘“ Well, bees can’t be put off,” said Grandfather James, 
“marrying a woman is a thing you can do at any moment, 
but a swarm o’ bees won’t come for the asking.’”’’ 


There are other references to the bee in some of the 
poems. Mr W. B. Yeats writes of 


‘The leafy bower where one smells the wild bee’s honey’ ; 
and here is a charming verse: 


‘I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made, 
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Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade.’ 


The following lines are from ‘The Stare’s Nest by my 
Window’: 
‘The bees build in the crevices 
Of loosening masonry, and there 
The mother birds bring grubs and flies. 
My wall is loosening, honey bees 
Come build in the empty house of the Stare.’ 


But Dean Inge, in his ‘Outspoken Essays,’ tells us, 
‘The bee-hive is an appalling object lesson in state 
Socialism carried to its logical consequences.’ 

Eighty years ago an Essay on the Honey Bee was 
printed in this Review and republished in book form by 
the John Murray of that generation. The anonymous 
author—the Rev. T. James—was clearly a scholar and a 
bee-keeper, and if his discourse, pleasant and rambling, 
is not altogether free from error, he did correct some of 
the mistakes that passed current in his season and gave 
evidence of much shrewd observation. For example, he 
knew why the bees prefer white clover to red, he could 
recognise the varying qualities of honey and account 
for them, he had learned how to make metheglin and to 
enumerate the natural enemies of the honey bee. His 
paper is adorned with all manner of apposite quotations. 
I think there must have been a place for this Essay in a 
corner of the library in every country parsonage of his 
day. When it was written the revolting practice of 
destroying all but the strongest stocks was engaging 
attention, and it is interesting to read of the measures 
then under consideration to enable the bee-master to take 
a surplus and yet leave the workers alive. Our author 
clings to the old-time skep, he would rather have less 
honey than make a change; he is a stern critic of hives 
that know nothing of straw. 

He writes of books that have passed beyond our ken, 
books we cannot think of without regret. Who would 
not wish to read Cotton’s ‘ Letters to Cottagers from a 
Conservative Bee-keeper,’ described as ‘one of the most 
elegant volumes that ever graced a library table’? The 
author’s system was apparently faulty, his style calls 
for pungent criticism, but 24,000 copies of the ‘elegant 
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volume’ were sold, so there was balm in Gilead and the 
fashion of the day favoured plain speaking. Remarks 
the reviewer, ‘the sale of such books is no test of their 
real popularity, as a hundred are given to where one is 
bought by the poor.’ And he goes on to complain with 
some asperity, ‘we do not think him happy in his jokes 
nor at home in his familiarity... His Aristotle has 
taught him the use of proverbs to the vulgar, which he 
has everywhere taken advantage of....’ I like to 
think of the Quarterly Reviewer and Mr Cotton in some 
Elysian field to which the bees of Hymettus go when 
they leave this plane, settling their differences over a 
jug of metheglin and contemplating a model of one of 
the latest bar-frame hives. Given the surroundings, 
agreement is quite possible; for though our reviewer 
chastises Mr Cotton he has a certain regard for him 
that leads to long quotations. He throws gay light 
on some of the methods by which bee-keeping was 
encouraged. For example,a Mr Thorley asked what 
profit could be derived in fourteen years by a man who 
started with a single swarm and allowed it to multiply ? 
It is interesting to learn that at the end of the term he 
would have 8,192 hives and 4,300/. 16s. profit! << 

The pursuit of the bee-master has a mellowing 
influence. He envies no man his wealth or his leisure, 
neither golf clubs, hunters, shotguns, rifles, nor fishing rods 
avail to stir the deep content with which he tends the 
hives; golf-links, moors, and salmon-pool must fail to lure 
him from the garden ways in which his hives are set. 
In the summer he must work for his subjects while they 
work for him; through the winter hive and bee-master 
share the golden tribute of the fields and gardens. No 
insect is better beloved even though love be tinctured 
with fear. Nothing that runs or flies has attracted in 
larger measure the attention of philosophers and poets, 
nor do the foregoing pages tithe the tribute that has been 
rendered to the hive and its workers. Yet while the 
lover of books and bees ponders the pleasant relations 
between the two, he may find difficulty in forgetting that 
the hive is the goal of materialism. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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Art. 4.—THE FIUME-ADRIATIC SOLUTION. 


By a curious irony of fate the solution in a conciliatory 
spirit of the thorny Fiume-Adriatic controversy and the 
re-establishment of friendly relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia have been the work of Benito Mussolini, the 
Italian statesman who is generally regarded abroad as 
the exponent of extreme Imperialism. 

To understand the problem and its effects on Italian 
public opinion, we must glance back at some of its 
antecedents. For many decades it had been the policy 
of Austria-Hungary to promote dissensions among her 
various subject races in order to rule them more easily. 
On the Adriatic coast the Austrian Government sup- 
ported the Croats and Slovenes against the Italians, 
because the Italians hankered after union with Italy, 
whereas the Slavs had no lIrredentist aspirations. 
Hungary, on the other hand, persecuted the Slav popu- 
lation, and tended to support the Italians of Fiume, the 
one Italian community under the Hungarian Crown. 
The population of Fiume, through many vicissitudes, 
had always been a prevalently Italian community, and 
in 1779 Maria Theresa erected the town into a corpus 
separatum under the Hungarian Crown, and although 
Croatia was around it, Fiume had no political or 
administrative connexion with that province. Hungary 
appointed the governor, and Fiume sent a deputy to 
the Hungarian Diet. As it was Hungary’s only port, 
the Hungarian Government did everything to promote 
its welfare and increase its trade. Before the War, in 
fact, the great bulk of its trade was with Hungary, and 
only a small proportion—about 10 per cent.—with 
Croatia.* Owing to Hungary’s treatment of Fiume, the 
inhabitants, although ever attached to their Italian 
nationality and language, were not as keen Irredentists 
as were the Italians under Austria; though shortly 





* The total trade of Fiume in 1912 was 1,975,000 tons. The imports 
were chiefly from Britain and British India (coal and jute), Italy, and the 
United States, of which 80 per cent. went to Hungary (including Croatia- 
Slavonia), 15 per cent. to Austria, and 5 per cent. to other countries. Of 
the exports, mostly beet sugar and timber, 77 per cent. came from Hungary, 
18 per cent. from Austria, and the rest from Bosnia ; 25 per cent. went to 
Britain, 25 per cent. to Italy, and the rest to India and the U.S.A. 
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before the War Hungary made some attempt, strongly 
resisted by the Fiumani, to Magyarise the town. 

When the world war broke out, while the Italians of 
the Dual Monarchy were almost wholly anti-Austro- 
Hungarian,* the Yugoslavs in both halves of the 
Monarchy remained loyal to their Government, with 
the exception of most of the Orthodox Serbs, and a small 
minority of the Catholic Croats. Italy’s intervention on 
the side of the Entente served to accentuate the pro- 
Austro-Hungarian sentiments of the Yugoslavs, who 
had been brought up to regard Italy as their hereditary 
enemy because she claimed territories partly inhabited 
by Slavs, and no people fought more vigorously than 
they did on the side of the Central Empires. 

By the terms of the Treaty of London '(April 26, 1915), 
which preceded Italy’s intervention, it was agreed that 
the Adige basin, the province of Gorizia-Gradisca, Trieste, 
Istria, certain districts of Carniola, and Northern Dalmatia, 
with some of the islands, would be assigned to Italy. 
The town of Fiume was to be left to “Croatia.” Accord- 
ing to the Yugoslavs and their supporters, this clause 
meant that Fiume was to go to the Yugoslav State, of 
which Croatia was expected to form part. The Italians 
retorted that there was then no Yugoslav State nor any 
talk of one, and that, while it was understood that 
Serbia was to have access to the sea in South Dalmatia, 
and perhaps in North Albania, Fiume was to belong to 
Croatia as part of an Austria-Hungary, greatly reduced, 
but still in being, or perhaps of Hungary alone. Neither 
of these solutions having materialised, the Fiume question, 
according to the Italian view, was not affected by the 
London Treaty. 

During the War relations between Italy and Serbia 
were subjected to two divergent tendencies. On the one 
hand, the two countries were allies, and it was chiefly due 
to the Italian Navy that the remnants of the gallant but 
defeated Serbian Army were saved; afterwards Italian 
and Serb troops fought side by side in Macedonia, 
where their mutual relations were always excellent. 
On the other hand, the feelings even of such of the 
Croats and Slovenes as had thrown in their lot with 
Serbia continued to be unfriendly to Italy. It was their 





* Fiume sent 200 volunteers to the Italian Army during the War. 
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influence, as well as that of the extreme Serb Impe- 
rialists of the secret societies, which is said to have 
prevented the Serb Army from attacking the Austrians 
in Croatia at the moment of Italy’s intervention, as it had 
agreed to do under the pressure of the Allied staffs. 
For these various reasons it was not unnatural that 
in Italy the Yugoslavs, apart from the Serbs, were 
regarded as enemies rather than as friends of the 
common cause. Nevertheless, at the Conference of the 
nationalities oppressed by Austria-Hungary, held in 
Rome in April 1918, an attempt was made to settle the 
Italo-Yugoslav disagreement, although no definite con- 
clusion was arrived at as to the respective territorial 
aspirations. This meeting was an unofficial one, but 
the Premier, Signor Orlando, gave it his semi-official 
approval. It is noteworthy that one of those who 
favoured the movement was Signor Mussolini. In 
October following, when the defeat of the Central 
Empires appeared certain, the Slovenes Koroshetz* and 
Zolger were negotiating in Vienna with the Emperor 
Charles for the creation of a Yugoslav State under the 
Habsburgs; while Pribichevich and other Serbo-Croat 
leaders were negotiating with Dr Wekerle at Budapest 
for a Hungarian Yugoslavia comprising Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia as well as Croatia-Slavonia. It 
was not until Oct. 29, when the complete defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army was evident, that the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene National Council at Agram proclaimed 
the secession of the Yugoslav lands from Austria and 
Hungary, and their desire to form part of an inde- 
pendent Yugoslav State; the Austro-Hungarian fleet at 
Pola, acting on orders from Vienna, proclaimed its sub- 
mission to the Council on Oct. 31, and raised the Yugo- 
slav flag. The new State was to comprise most of the 
territories assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London,f 
with the frontier on the Isonzo, and, of course, Fiume. 
Italian public opinion, as well as the Government, 
had from the first demanded the full execution of the 
London Treaty, but did not consider Fiume at all, until, 





* Then an Austrian deputy, afterwards a Yugoslav Minister. 

t+ That treaty had been kept secret, but its provisions were known 
through the Russian Bolshevik revelations. The Serb Government pro- 
fessed to ignore its existence until 1920, 
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on Oct. 29, 1918, the National Council of the town urgently 
invoked Italian occupation to save it from being sacked 
by the Croat bands, and begged that it be annexed to Italy 
because of its essentially Italian character. This appeal 
produced a deep impression in Italy, and aroused general 
interest in the fate of the Fiumani. Italian warships 
entered the port, and Italian troops under General di 
San Marzano, occupied the town. But here the inter- 
national aspect of the question presented itself. As 
Fiume was not included in the territories assigned to 
Italy by the Treaty of London, the British, French, and 
United States Governments insisted that the occupation 
must be an inter-Allied one. While the British and 
American contingents sent to Fiume were small forces, 
the French sent the greater part of the Tranié division 
(largely Colonial troops) and established a base at Fiume, 
which they claimed was necessary to supply the Armée 
d’Orient in Southern Hungary; they complained that 
the Italians obstructed the operations of this base, while 
the Italians retorted that the amount of supplies 
forwarded from the base was very small, and that it had 
only been created to annoy them. Wrangles between 
the various Allied authorities and troops were frequent 
and intensified ill feeling on all sides. 

The Fiume question has been complicated by many 
issues, but two facts should be borne in mind as explain- 
ing the Italian view: first, that Italy’s interest in Fiume, 
as in other unredeemed territories, was predominantly 
sentimental, and inspired by the desire to save those 
highly civilised Italian communities, rich in historical 
and cultural tradition, from being absorbed in a tide of 
Slavdom—the possible advantages to Italian trade were 
always a minor consideration; second, that Italian 
public opinion felt deeply hurt at the attitude of the 
Allies in placing Italy, who had fought valiantly for 
three and a half years and lost over half a million men 
for the common cause, on the same footing as the Yugo- 
slavs, a very large section of whom, as we have seen, 
until the last moment had been bitter enemies of the 
Allies, and only appeared camouflaged as friends when 
the Dual Monarchy was in articulo mortis.* 





* The supporters of the Yugoslav cause, especially in America, always 
ignore this point, and speak of the Yugoslavs as allies, quite forgetting 
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When the Peace Conference met in Paris the Adriatic 
question was not dealt with at first. Not to have pro- 
tested against this postponement was a tactical mistake 
on Italy’s part, as she might have secured stronger sup- 
port had she made her acceptance of her Allies’ desires 
on the German question conditional on their acceptance 
of the main points of her demands. Orlando had, it is 
true, made a reservation at the meeting of the Supreme 
Council of Nov. 4, that the Fourteen Points did not con- 
cern Italy’s peace with Austria ; but he failed to follow 
up that line to its logical conclusion. When President 
Wilson went to Italy he was enthusiastically received, 
but Italian aspirations were not discussed. A significant 
incident was that the only Italian statesman not in office 
whom the President asked to see was Leonida Bissolati, 
who was known as a rinunciatario, because he wished 
Italy to renounce her claims to the German-speaking 
Alto Adige, Dalmatia, and the Slav districts of the 
Venezia Giulia. The American experts were working 
on the Adriatic situation in Paris, and prepared various 
memoranda for the President, regardless of treaty en- 
gagements, and based on what they regarded as con- 
siderations of ethnographic equity. The President 
ended by adopting what came to be known as the 
‘Wilson line, which gave all Dalmatia with the islands 
and a large slice of Istria to the Yugoslavs, while Fiume 
was to be either wholly Yugoslav or an international 
port, but within the Yugoslav customs union, and em- 
bodied these views in his memorandum of April 14. The 
Italian delegation objected to the proposal, because it 
constituted a serious infringement of Italy's rights under 
the London Treaty, established a most unsatisfactory 
frontier line, and condemned Fiume to be definitely 
Slavicised. According to a recently published statement 
by Signor Orlando, then Italian Prime Minister and 
president of the Peace delegation, the question of sum- 
moning the German delegates had come up for discussion 
on the 13th, and it was proposed that they should be heard 
on the 22nd. Orlando then declared that he could not 
agree to this proposal until the main Italian questions had 


the support given to Austria-Hungary by the Croats and Slovenes. Field 
Marshal Boroevich himself, one of the Austrian Army Commanders, was 


an Orthodox Serb. 
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been settled. It was finally agreed, after a stormy 
debate, that the Germans should not appear until the 
25th, and that Orlando and Wilson should discuss Italian 
affairs in the interval. No agreement was arrived at, 
as Wilson, disregarding the London Treaty, obstinately 
stuck to his proposal, which Orlando rejected. The 
British and French delegations admitted that they were 
pledged to carry out the Treaty of London, and as 
Orlando failed to induce them to accept his point of 
view on Fiume as well, he limited his demands to the 
execution of the treaty, reserving the Fiume question 
for future negotiations, and on the 19th he made a state- 
ment to this effect, which he presented in writing on 
the 20th. On that same day Wilson, in order to secure 
Clemenceau’s support for his Adriatic policy, rejecting 
both the London Treaty and Italy's claim to Fiume, 
acceded to his demand for a French occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine, which he had hitherto always 
opposed. On the 23rd he issued his famous appeal to the 
Italian people against their own delegation, which prac- 
tically put Italy outside the Conference. Wilson believed 
in the justice of the Yugoslav demands, but his obstinacy 
over the Adriatic question appears to be due to his con- 
viction that it was only against Italy, the weakest of the 
Entente Powers, that he could hope to make his peace 
policy prevail; he did so by sacrificing his principles 
when other Powers were concerned, and also by resort- 
ing to the methods of his bugbear ‘secret diplomacy.’ 
His opposition to the Italian demand for Fiume was also 
a violation of his ‘ self-determination ’ principle. 

The publication of the appeal was like a bombshell 
in the midst of the Conference. The Italian delegation 
left Paris, but Orlando soon realised that with the 
hostility of Wilson and now also of France, and no 
strong support from Britain, it was unsafe to remain 
away from the Conference, and although he might still 
have taken advantage of the anxiety of the other dele- 
gations that Italy should sign the German Treaty, he 
returned to Paris on May 3 without any of those guaran- 
tees for Italy’s claims which the public believed he had 
secured. The result was that Italy signed the treaty 
with Germany before any progress had been made in the 
Adriatic conflict. In June the Orlando Cabinet was 
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defeated in consequence of its failures in Paris, and suc- 
ceeded by that of Signor Nitti, with Senator Tittoni as 
Foreign Minister and president of the Peace delegation. 

These events had exasperated Italian public opinion 
to an extreme degree. Italy felt that she had not been 
awarded benefits comparable to those secured by France 
and Britain, although, being poorer than those Powers, 
she had felt the burden of the war more severely. She 
was accused of ‘Imperialism’ for demanding a small 
extent of territory necessary for her safety and con- 
taining important and civilised Italian communities; 
and if these demands involved the absorption of some 
400,000 Slavs, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Roumania and Greece were allowed to annex vast areas 
containing millions of alien inhabitants. Unlike France 
or Britain, she received no colonial territories, nor did 
she derive large profits out of the other Allies as 
the United States had done. This exasperation had 
a deep effect on the internal conditions of the country 
and contributed to the mad wave of Bolshevism which 
ran riot from 1919 to 1922. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Italy’s position was weakened by internal 
dissensions and by the division of opinion even within 
the Peace delegation. Orlando was, moreover, a wordy 
rhetorician and quite inexperienced in international 
affairs; Sonnino had a far clearer vision, but his 
tendency to isolation was a serious handicap, although 
perhaps if he had been first delegate and had had a free 
hand he might have been more successful. 

Fresh proposals for a solution had in the meanwhile 
been drafted in Paris, On May 27 M. Tardieu, one of 
the French delegates, suggested the creation of an 
independent buffer State of Fiume, under the League of 
Nations, comprising a part of Istria, nearly the whole 
of Dalmatia being left to Yugoslavia. The Italians were 
willing to discuss the scheme, and an agreement with the 
Yugoslavs on that basis had almost been reached, when 
Wilson, who was more uncompromising than the Yugo- 
slavs themselves, induced them to reject it. Then Senator 
Tittoni proposed two alternative solutions: (a)the annexa- 
tion of Fiume to Italy, with the port under the League of 
Nations, and (b) the Tardieu proposal, but with autonomy 
for Fiume within the buffer State so as to secure its 
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Italian character from absorption by the surrounding 
Slavs; in both cases Dalmatia (except Zara) was to be 
given to Yugoslavia. But here again Wilson’s inter- 
ference prevented either plan from being accepted. 

The unsatisfactory state of the peace negotiations led 
to disturbances in Fiume itself, and in July a party of 
French and Annamite soldiers, who had insulted a group 
of Fiumani for wearing Italian badges, were attacked by 
the crowd, including Italian soldiers, and some of them 
were killed or wounded. An inter-Allied commission of 
inquiry appointed ad hoc recommended the dissolution 
of the National Council, elections to be held under an 
Allied commission, the reduction of the Italian garrison, 
and the policing of Fiume by the British or the Americans. 
When this decision became known it provoked violent 
indignation among the Fiumani, who had always been 
allowed to retain their own police even under Hungary ; 
the departure of the Grenadiers, who had made them- 
selves very popular, caused deep consternation, being 
regarded as symbolical of the triumph of the anti-Italian 
policy regarding Fiume. In Italy the new Premier, 
Signor Nitti, a man of extreme pusillanimity, was 
obsessed by the fear of the Socialists, who were rabidly 
opposed to any policy in support of Italy’s aspirations or 
which recalled the Italian victory, and by that of inter- 
national complications ; he was constantly proclaiming 
that the country had only fifteen days’ food supply, and 
that it must bow to the will of the Allies in everything 
lest they should reduce it to starvation. In this state of 
affairs suddenly the soldier-poet Gabriele D’Annunzio 
cut the Gordian knot by a coup de main. On Sept. 12, 
at the head of a band of volunteers* and of several 
detachments of regular troops, who with many of their 
officers had deserted from their cantonments at Ronchi, 
he marched into Fiume and took possession of the town. 
The Italian troops already in Fiume and the crews of 
several warships in the port also joined D’Annunzio. 

After the first feeling of astonishment at this un- 
expected piece of audacity, the greater part of Italian 
public opinion, outraged by Nitti’s whole policy, applauded 
D’Annunzio’s action, and even forgave his grave fault in 





* These were afterwards known as the Legionari fiumani. 
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inducing regular soldiers and seamen to break their oath 
of obedience. His remarkable personality and war 
record offered a striking contrast to the fat, faint- 
hearted bourgeois Nitti, who violently apostrophised 
D’Annunzio in the Chamber, appealed to the workmen 
and peasants of Italy to support him against the mad ' 
poet, and established a blockade round Fiume. It is now 
generally recognised that D’Annunzio did save the 
ttalianita of Fiume at a moment when it seemed hope- 
lessly jeopardised. D’Annunzio set up a government of 
his own at Fiume, and numbers of volunteers soon 
flocked to his standard, including the eminent economist 
Prof. Pantaleoni, the gallant General Ceccherini, and 
many high-minded young men, as well as not a few 
adventurers. At a time when the Bolsheviks had practi- 
cally a free hand in Italy, Fiume was almost the only 
place where the Italian flag and the Italian uniform 
were safe from insult. Nitti himself entered into 
negotiations with D’Annunzio to induce him to evacuate 
the town, but without result, owing to mutual distrust. 
We now come to a further proposal for a solution— 
the British, French, and American memorandum of 
Dec. 9, 1919, providing for,a buffer State, with Fiume 
autonomous within it but not contiguous with Italy. 
There were protracted discussions on this scheme, and 
on Jan. 14, 1920, an agreement was arrived at between 
Nitti, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau (no American dele- 
gate intervened), whereby the town of Fiume was to be 
assigned to Italy, but the port and railway placed under 
the League of Nations, Dalmatia assigned to Yugoslavia 
except for an independent Zara and some of the islands 
assigned to Italy, an Italian mandate over Albania, but 
some Albanian territories to be assigned to Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The Yugoslavs, however, rejected the 
proposal, even when Nitti suggested that Fiume should 
be independent instead of under Italian sovereignty, and 
on Jan. 20 the United States Government protested 
against any decision being taken without their having 
a voice in it. After further discussions, Wilson threat- 
ened, on Feb. 20, to withdraw the Versailles Treaty, 
then before the Senate, if the memorandum of Dec. 9 
were not enforced. At the San Remo conference in 
April the Adriatic question was raised once more; 
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Lloyd George and Millerand informed Nitti that the 
only alternatives were the Treaty of London and the 
December memorandum—the first gave Italy a good 
eastern frontier and secured Dalmatia, but sacrificed 
Fiume ; the latter saved Fiume, but sacrificed Dalmatia, 
and gave Italy a dangerous frontier. But the Yugoslav 
Government now intervened, and requested that the 
discussion should be adjourned pending direct negotia- 
tions between Italy and Yugoslavia. This was agreed 
to, and a special conference was held at Pallanza in May, 
but it had to be interrupted owing to the Italian 
Cabinet crisis. The Fiume question was raised again, in 
a different form, during the discussion over the Peace 
Treaty with Hungary. The American representative, 
Polk, demanded that Hungary should renounce her 
rights over Fiume in favour of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers and Yugoslavia; the Italian repre- 
sentative, Scialoja, objected to this formula as contrary 
to the general system adopted in the other treaties. 
Finally, another formula, suggested by Scialoja himself, 
that Hungary should renounce her rights over Fiume 
without specifying in favour of whom, was adopted. 

It will be recognised that the position of the Yugo- 
slav Government was not an easy one. The predominant 
Serb element had no direct quarrel with Italy, nor was 
it particularly interested in Fiume, Serbian trade flowing 
down the Danube and the Vardar rather than towards 
the Adriatic. It even regarded Dalmatia and the 
Istrian frontier matters of comparatively secondary 
importance. But as in internal affairs the Government's 
policy was not benevolent towards the Croats and 
Slovenes, it felt obliged to lend them support in the 
field of international affairs. On the other hand, the 
obvious weakness of the Italian Government under 
the Nitti regime encouraged the Yugoslavs to make the 
most extreme demands, especially while they were sup- 
ported by Wilson and to some extent by France, who 
hoped to make Yugoslavia a link in the chain of vassal 
States in Eastern Europe, and to a less extent by Britain 
-as well. Nitti had further made the mistake of depre- 
ciating the Treaty of London, which was Italy’s one solid 
ground for diplomatic negotiations, declaring it to be 
impossible of execution. 
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On the fall of Nitti in June 1920, the veteran poli- 
tician Giolitti returned to power, and he at once reopened 
negotiations with Yugoslavia. Britain and France now 
took comparatively small interest in the Adriatic, and 
the United States, where the Democratic defeat at the 
presidential elections was regarded as certain, had with- 
drawn from European politics. On Nov. 8 another Italo- 
Yugoslav conference was held at Rapallo, and on the 12th 
a treaty was signed. Italy renounced Dalmatia, except 
Zara with a very small district, and all the Adriatic islands 
except Cherso and Lussin in the Quarnero and Lagosta 
and Pelagosa off the Dalmatian coast. The two Powers 
agreed to recognise Fiume, consisting of the corpus 
separatum ‘as at present delimited by the confines of 
the city and district of Fiume’ (art. 4), plus a small strip 
of Istrian territory to the north-west of the town,* as 
an independent State; the Croat suburb of Sushak was 
left to Yugoslavia. The various frontiers were to be 
delimited by a mixed commission, and the Swiss President 
was to arbitrate in case of disagreement. Another 
Italian-Yugoslav conference was to be held within two 
months of the coming into force of the Rapallo Treaty 
to establish cordial economic and financial relations 
between the two Powers. The Italian communities in 
Dalmatia (outside Zara) were protected by a series of 
guarantees, and all persons of Italian race were entitled 
to opt for Italian citizenship without having to remove 
their domicile from the country. 

The treaty came in fora great deal of criticism in 
Nationalist and other circles; the abandonment of 
Dalmatia was regarded as humiliating in itself and as 
an act of treachery towards the Italian communities, as 
it was not believed that the guarantees would be carried 
out; while the district of Zara was so small that the 
town could hardly breathe. It was further alleged that 
Italy had been induced to give up Dalmatia for the sake 
of Fiume, whereas even Fiume had not been secured ; 
the free State was too small to be viable. Other sections 
of public opinion were glad that a solution of some sort 
had been arrived at, and acquiesced in the treaty even 
if they did not consider it quite satisfactory. Among 
J. The new State was contiguous with Italian territory; its area was 
20 square kilometres and its population about 60,000. 
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those who on the whole approved of it in spite of its 
defects was Benito Mussolini, as he had always attached 
importance to a settlement with Yugoslavia. The treaty 
was ratified, and the ratifications were exchanged on 
Feb. 2, 1921. But hardly was the ink dry on the 
signatures when the report was spread about that a 
secret clause existed ceding Porto Barros, the south-east _ 
end of the port of Fiume, with the delta between the 
Fiumara river and the artificial canal—which did not 
exist when the corpus separatum was created—to Yugo- 
slavia. MM. Trumbich and Stoianovich, two of the 
Yugoslav delegates at Rapallo, hinted at the existence 
of this clause in order to calm the protests of the Croat 
extremists who objected to the treaty. The possession of 
Porto Barros might or might not have the disastrous 
effects on the conditions of Fiume which many Italians 
and Fiumani feared, but there was certainly no mention 
of it in the treaty. Questions were raised in Parlia- 
ment and in the foreign affairs committee, but Count 
Sforza, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had con- 
cluded the treaty, denied the existence of such a clause. 
It eventually came out that a private letter of Count 
Sforza to that effect had been sent to the Yugoslav 
delegation, and he ended by admitting it, although he 
flippantly tried to pass it off as a joke, saying that Porto 
Barros was merely ‘four syllables.’ This letter raised a 
nice constitutional question; Parliament had ratified the 
treaty which contained no mention of the cession of 
Porto Barros, yet Porto Barros had been promised to 
Yugoslavia by Count Sforza. The reason for Sforza’s 
action, which was also that of Giolitti, was that they 
both feared the reaction of Italian public opinion if it 
were published that a part of the corpus separatum had 
been given to Yugoslavia. As a matter of fact most 
Italians were so relieved, that they would have swallowed 
even the Porto Barros pill if it had been contained in 
the treaty; while the Yugoslavs themselves would have 
signed the treaty even without Porto Barros, so anxious 
were they too for a settlement of some sort. 

The next difficulty was to induce D’Annunzio to agree 
to the treaty and evacuate Fiume, in order that the 
Italian authorities could provide for the setting up of 
the local government. Conditions at Fiume had been 
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growing ever more extraordinary. On Sept. 8, 1920, 
D’Annunzio had promulgated the ‘Statuto della Reg- 
genza del Carnaro,’* a strange medley of medisval 
revivals and modern mysticism, and he began to think 
himself invested with a sort of divine mission. He 
issued daily bulletins of literary beauty, but full of 
extravagant ideas, and he tried to get into touch with 
the various peoples ‘ oppressed’ by the enemies of Fiume, 
notably the Egyptian and Indian Nationalists, the 
Kemalist Turks, and even the Russian Bolsheviks; his 
diatribes against Britain, America, and France were 
incredibly violent. But in his hatred of Nitti and 
Giolitti, he had come to consider even the Italian State 
and army as his enemies. Gradually most of the best 
men who had joined him in the first moments of 
indignation and enthusiasm found it impossible to get 
on with him and quitted Fiume, so that he fell more and 
more under the influence of the undesirable elements. 
The economic situation was desperate as no trade flowed 
through Fiume, and in order to meet the expenses of 
government D’Annunzio had an Italian steamer the 
‘Cogne’ seized, and its cargo, which belonged to shippers 
of various nationalities, sold. 

The Comandante, as D’Annunzio was called, absolutely 
refused to recognise the Rapallo Treaty, because the 
‘ Reggenza del Carnaro’ had not been a party to it; on 
the contrary, he even seized the islands of Arbe and 
Veglia in the Quarnero, and tried to prevent the cession 
of Dalmatia by sending an expedition to Zara. On 
Nov. 19, General Caviglia, commanding the troops in the 
Venezia Giulia, sent D’Annunzio a summons to evacuate 
Fiume, promising amnesty to the regular troops who had . 
joined him before the Rapallo Treaty and a demobilisa- 
tion bonus to the ‘legionaries,’ and ordered him on the 
28th to evacuate Arbe and Veglia. On his refusal, a 
blockade was again established round the town. After 
more fruitless negotiations, General Caviglia ordered his 
troops to attack Fiume on Christmas Eve; the opera- 
tions proceeded slowly as the Italian Government wished 
to avoid bloodshed as far as possible. D’Annunzio had 





* See the ‘ Popolo d'Italia,’ Nov. 13, 1920. 
‘Carnaro’ is an old form of Quarnero, the gulf at the head of which 
Fiume lies. 
vu 2 
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declared that he would die amid the ruins of Fiume, but 
as a matter of fact on the 28th he handed over his 
powers to the town council, and on the 3lst an agree- 
ment between General Caviglia and the mayor Gigante 
was concluded at Abbazia. The Italian troops then 
entered Fiume and the ‘legionaries’ were disbanded, 
those who were not Fiumani being evicted ; order was 
maintained by the troops and a local police force, and 
D’Annunzio left shortly afterwards. 

The execution of the Rapallo Treaty proved, however, 
no easy matter. Italy was to evacuate Dalmatia by 
zones; the first two zones were soon evacuated, but the 
third remained occupied because the Yugoslavs had not 
carried out some of their undertakings—they failed to 
re-establish railway communications with Fiume, there 
was persecution of the Italians of Dalmatia, and the 
commercial conference did not meet. At Fiume the 
situation was further complicated by the action of 
Riccardo Zanella. Zanella was an honest man, but a 
demagogue, and unfit for the responsibilities of govern- 
ment; at one time he had been a friend of D’Annunzio, 
but had always favoured the autonomy of Fiume 
as an Italian city. The Fiumani, who at first had all 
been in favour of union with Italy, in view of the vacil- 
lating policy of Italy, began to accept the idea of auto- 
nomy, and many of them rallied round Zanella, who 
was also supported for a time by the Italian Govern- 
ment. At the elections of October 1921 for the Con- 
stituent Assembly the majority voted in favour of 
Zanella; but his opponents—the ex-legionaries, the 
annexationists, etc.—claimed that the elections had 
been vitiated as they were merely the result of a 
temporary reaction against D’Annunzio’s entourage and 
did not represent the real wishes of the people. Zanella 
failed to summon the Assembly, concentrating all power 
in himself and creating a numerous and expensive 
bureaucracy and a police force consisting largely of Slavs 
from outside. An agitation against this regime was set 
on foot, and :'»ts occurred in which two members of the 
Italian party were killed. On March 3, 1922, there was 
a demonstration against Zanella, the Government palace 
was besieged, and Zanella himself forced to surrender. 
He signed a declaration abdicating from his office and 
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undertaking never to interfere with Fiume politics 
again. He then took refuge in Croatia, more or less 
under Yugoslav protection, but continued to regard him- 
self as the sole ‘legitimate’ representative of Fiume, and 
even tried to obtain recognition from the League of 
Nations. The government of the town passed from one 
committee to another, until the Italian Government 
insisted on re-summoning the Constituent Assembly ; 
but the majority of that body still supported Zanella 
and quitted Fiume to meet in Yugoslav territory, where 
it lapsed into obscurity. The minority formed a new 
administration under Signor Depoli. But he had con- 
stantly to apply to Italy for financial support, owing to 
the conditions of the town, and there was always an 
Italian garrison for the maintenance of order. 

The various difficulties connected with the execution 
of the Rapallo Treaty led to further negotiations at Santa 
Margherita in May 1922, and a new agreement was signed 
in October following. It provided that the arbitration 
clause should be extended to divergences concerning 
the mixed port committee and the operation of the port, 
that Yugoslavia should reopen railway communications 
with Fiume (the Yugoslav authorities had cut the rail- 
way at Sushak ever since the D’Annunzio adventure), 
for the creation of a mixed commission to settle the 
constitution of Fiume and of a neutral customs zone 
round Zara, and for guarantees for the Italian schools 
in Dalmatia. But even Santa Margherita did not solve 
the Adriatic problem, and the conditions of Fiume 
became worse every day. 

In November 1922, the Fascista Government came into 
power in Italy. The Yugoslavs at first feared that this 
change would involve a less friendly attitude towards 
them, but events belied their alarm. Signor Mussolini, 
in fact, in one of his first speeches declared that the 
Santa Margherita agreement must be ratified, but at 
the same time he realised the extreme difficulty of 
carrying out that convention and the Rapallo Treaty as 
they stood, and as early as November 1922, he suggested 
to M. Ninchich, Yugoslav Foreign Minister, then at 
Lausanne for the Turkish Treaty, the possibility of a 
solution such as the one now adopted. Feeling on both 
sides had distinctly improved, the Santa Margherita 
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agreement was ratified in February 1923, and Italy pro- 
ceeded to evacuate the third Dalmatian zone. Porto 
Barros and Sushak were not evacuated as they were 
closely connected with the still unsolved Fiume question. 
Yugoslavia had at one time expressed the intention of 
registering the Rapallo Treaty with the League of 
Nations, but refrained from doing so at the request 
of Italy, pending further negotiations. As Signor 
Mussolini pointed out in his report to the Cabinet on the 
Yugoslav Treaty (Feb. 21, 1924), the chief obstacle to 
a definite agreement between the two peoples was the 
existence of the State of Fiume. In the town matters 
had reached a deadlock. Signor Depoli, President of the 
local Government, had resigned owing to his absolute 
inability to continue to administer the community, which 
was threatened with starvation. For this reason Signor 
Mussolini in September last sent General Giardino to 
Fiume to take charge of the administration, providing 
him with adequate funds. Direct negotiations with 
Yugoslavia were once more resumed. Both countries 
were genuinely anxious for a solution, but whereas 
Signor Mussolini wished to achieve it as quickly as pos- 
sible, the Belgrade Government, still obsessed by the 
opposition of the Croats and Slovenes, tended to delay 
matters. 

The negotiations continued throughout the autumn, 
both in Rome and Belgrade. Of the progress of these 
discussions the public knew absolutely nothing, and 
their success is now quoted as a rehabilitation of the 
much maligned methods of the traditional ‘secret diplo- 
macy’; it is certain that without this secrecy success 
would have been very difficult. In January last it was 
suddenly announced that Italy and Yugoslavia had 
finally come to an agreement. M. Pashich, the Yugoslav 
Prime Minister, and M. Ninchich reached Rome on the 
25th of that month, and on the 27th the various agree- 
ments were signed. The first of these is almost a treaty 
alliance. Art. 1 in fact provides that the two Powers 


‘undertake tc lend each other mutual support, and to col- 
laborate cordially with the object of maintaining the order 
of things established by the treaties of peace concluded at 
Trianon, St Germain, and Neuilly, and to respect and carry 
out the obligations stipulated in these treaties.’ 
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Art. 2 provides that 


‘in case one of the two High Contracting Parties be the 
object of an attack not provoked by it, carried out by one or 
more Powers, the other Party undertakes to remain neutral 
throughout the duration of the conflict. Similarly, if the 
security and the interests of one of the High Contracting 
Parties should be menaced in consequence of violent incur- 
sions from foreign territory, the other Party undertakes to 
lend its political and diplomatic support, together with its 
benevolent assistance, in order to contribute to the disap- 
pearance of the external causes of this danger.’ 


Art. 3 contemplates the measures to be taken in 
case of a menace to their common interests. An addi- 
tional protocol declares that in this Pact there is nothing 
contrary to Yugoslavia’s treaties with Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania. A separate convention, with two annexes, 
concerns Fiume, and here a radical settlement is arrived 
at, for ‘the Italian Government recognises the full and 
entire sovereignty of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State over 
Porto Barros and the delta, which will be evacuated and 
handed over to the proper Serb-Croat-Slovene authorities 
within two days of the exchange of ratifications,’ while 
‘the Serb-Croat-Slovene State recognises the full and 
entire sovereignty of the Italian Kingdom over the city 
and port of Fiume.’ Art. 3 establishes the frontiers of 
Fiume and assigns to Yugoslavia some small districts on 
the outskirts of the town. In order to facilitate the trade 
of Yugoslavia, Italy (annexe B) leases to her for fifty 
years at the rate of one gold lira per annum the ‘ Thaon 
di Revel’ dock in the central part of the port of Fiume 
(not adjoining Porto Barros), but the Italian port and 
customs authorities will exercise jurisdiction over the 
said dock. Similarly, Italian shipping will be entitled to 
utilise the canal within Yugoslav territorial waters 
between Fiume proper and the delta. The Fiume railway 
station will be organised as an international frontier 
station, with a Yugoslav railway delegation attached to 
it. Annexe A provides for the creation of a frontier zone, 
comprising the territory of Fiume ceded to Italy and 
the Castua district ceded to Yugoslavia, within which 
local products will be free of duty or subject to reduced 
duties. Ratifications were exchanged on Feb. 22, and 
the conventions are now in force. 
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This series of agreements, to be followed by a com- 
mercial treaty, should at last establish Italo- Yugoslav 
relations on a sound friendly basis and put an end to the 
six years’ wrangle and to old misunderstandings derived 
from the fatal Austro-Hungarian heritage, provided, of 
course, that they are loyally carried out on both sides. 
Italy had renounced Dalmatia by the Rapallo Treaty, 
which in this connexion remains in force, and thereby 
loses the Italian communities in that province. The loss 
is hard to bear, but Yugoslavia renounces all claims 
to the much more numerous but less civilised Slav com- 
munities in the Venezia Giulia. Italy has always shown 
herself generous towards her alien subjects—Signor 
Mussolini is particularly firm on this point—and Yugo- 
slavia has now every interest in abandoning the Balkan 
tradition of intolerance, at least so far as the Italians of 
Dalmatia are concerned. 

As for Fiume, the ‘ passionate city,’ it has everything 
to gain by the new arrangement, for it can now at last 
hope to see normal conditions of existence re-established. 
As a free State it would have had no real vitality, and 
would have been, as Signor Mussolini pointed out in his 
above-quoted report, the platform of endless intrigue 
and party squabbles. Now, in accordance with the 
essential sentiments of the inhabitants, it is an Italian 
city; but its trade will be international. It must not be 
expected that its pre-war prosperity will return; Hungary 
is much reduced in size and wealth, and the trade of her 
lost provinces will tend to flow down other channels. 
But Fiume’s natural advantages and excellent port and 
railway facilities should attract to it a fair share of its 
old trade, especially that between Hungary and the 
Mediterranean and between Italy and Yugoslavia and 
other Balkan lands. 

The treaty of friendship may have even more far- 
reaching consequences, for it should not only avert the 
danger of an Italo-Yugoslav conflict, but, in spite of the 
above-quoted additional protocol, should also contribute 
to detach Yugoslavia from the general scheme of 
militarist alliances in Central and South-Eastern Europe 
and of aggressive plans, which have threatened the 
peace of the world since the Armistice. 
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It is curious perhaps that the most vigorous and imagi- 
native minds in physics and chemistry to-day should be 
concerned with the most insignificant thing in Nature, 
the atom. But the reason of this is partly the fact that 
knowledge of the structure of the atom and its workings 
is knowledge of a fundamental kind in science, and 
partly that the subject is now at such a stage of develop- 
ment as to possess an interest and a charm that are 
almost irresistible. Knowledge of the workings of the 
atom is a new thing; it is mostly the product of the re- 
search of the past twenty-five years. It is the product 
of what Sir Ernest Rutherford has called, not inaptly, 
the Heroic Age in physics, a period that had its beginning 
last century in the middle of the so-called decadent 
‘nineties. Of course there are no abrupt changes in 
science ; the scientific method is always at work pene- 
trating however short a distance in a given time the 
dense mist of ignorance that envelops mankind. But 
from time to time there arises an illuminating idea, a 
deduction from accumulated knowledge that is obvious 
when it is expressed, which leads to a special advance, 
and to a renewal of the attack on ignorance with greater 
effort and on a wider front. These are the times to 
live in, if one is a worker in science. Such a time 
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occurred in 1896 in Cambridge and elsewhere, just after 
the discovery of X-rays by Réntgen in Munich, and 
another in 1912 in the laboratory of Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford in Manchester, when the present theory of the atom 
was first formed. 

In 1896 a new property of matter, radio-activity, was 
announced by Becquerel in Paris. This, and the study 
of X-rays, started ideas which have changed our concep- 
tions of matter. Even the most imaginative at that 
time would have failed to foresee the extension of our 
knowledge that developed from these two fundamental 
discoveries. 1896 seems now a very long time ago. It 
was not until November of that year, it may be remem- 
bered, that motor cars might proceed in public without 
the use of a red flag; it was in that year also that 
Marconi produced a sensation by transmitting signals 
successfully over a few hundred yards by electric waves. 

Although the idea that matter might possibly be 
composed of minute indivisible particles called atoms was 
known to the Greeks, it was not till 1801’that the con- 
ception of the atom by Dalton played any real part in 
scientific discovery ; and it was not until 1908 that the 
existence of a single atom was experimentally demon- 
strated. Dalton based his atomic theory on the propor- 
tions by weight of different elements in various chemical 
substances. He showed that these proportions are ex- 
actly those to be expected if each chemical element 
consisted of a large number of particles, all of which 
were exactly alike, although each element had its own 
particular kind of particle. He determined the relative 
weights of the atoms of a number of elements and sup- 
posed that compound bodies were formed by the union 
of one or more particles of one element with one or 
more particles of other elements. 

In the middle of the 19th century the kinetic theory 
of gases was developed by Lord Kelvin and others. On 
this theory it was not difficult to explain the chief pro- 
perties of gases by imagining that the atoms of the gas 
acted as very tiny, solid, elastic balls. It was even 
possible to give a rough estimate of the absolute sizes 
and weights of different atoms. These revealed how 
very small such sizes and weights were and how appar- 
ently hopeless it would be ever to determine them 
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accurately by any known instrument. Because of this 
many doubted if the atomic theory could ever be verified, 
and one body of men refused to believe in the actual 
existence of atoms at all. Their successors until recently 
lingered among us, an able, energetic, and controversial 
body, but without the real justification for their doubts 
which their grandfathers possessed. 

The first stage in the attack on the structure of the 
atom was the discovery of the existence of periodic 
variations in the physical and chemical properties of the 
elements, which was pointed out most clearly by the 
Russian chemist Mendeléef in the late ‘sixties. This 
work made the existence of atoms probable because 
these variations were most simply explained by regard- 
ing the atoms as, in some way, connected units. 
Mendeléef arranged the elements in the order of what 
is called their atomic weights. Hydrogen, the lightest 
element, came first, then the next lightest, and so on 
till the very heaviest, uranium, was reached. He then 
noticed that an element resembled, in its properties, not 
those that were nearest to it in the series of atomic 
weights, but certain other elements which occurred at 
definite intervals from it. For example, the group of 
elements, of which potassium and sodium are best 
known, called ‘alkalis,’ comprises the 3rd, 11th, 19th, 
37th, and 55th in this series; the ‘halogens, such as 
chlorine and iodine, the Ist, 9th, 17th, 35th, and 53rd; 
while the group distinguished by the peculiarity that its 
members have no chemical properties at all comprises 
the 2nd, 10th, 18th, 36th, and 54th. The intervals between 
successive members of each of these groups are 8, 8, 18, 
and 18, and in groups of this kind all the chemical 
elements may be classified. These are, of course, 
examples of the Periodic System of classification well 
known to chemists, which is more thoroughly accepted 
and made use of now than at any earlier period. 

The periodic system, by emphasising the similarities 
between atoms of different substances, suggested an 
explanation of these by similarities in the arrangement 
of their supposed constituent particles. And as it was 
simplest to imagine that these particles were all alike, 
it looked as though atoms were all built up from one 
fundamental substance. But if so, what is this sub- 
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stance? Prout,an Englishman, had put forward the view 
in 1816 that the atom of hydrogen was the fundamental 
unit of the structure, but this did not accord with the 
experimental values of the relative weights of the atoms 
of different elements ; the more careful the experimental 
work, indeed, the greater was the discord. The hypo- 
thesis was, however, interesting because it was simple 
and even courageous, for few would have adventured 
any theory on the meagre data then available to specu- 
late upon. 

Although Prout was wrong about hydrogen, we now 
know that he was just wrong enough not to be right. 
His mistake appears hardly more than that he said 
‘half a crown’ when he ought to have said ‘two shillings 
and sixpence,’ though indeed it was actually much more 
fundamental than that. For the sole constituents of all 
atoms are believed, at the present time, to be but two. 
One is the electron, a mobile electrified unit of mass, 
minute compared with that of the lightest atom; the 
other is the proton, the entity which remains when the 
atom of hydrogen has been deprived of the single 
electron with which it is endowed by Nature. If Prout 
had said, not that hydrogen was the common material 
of matter, but that the only constituents of hydrogen, 
the electron and the proton, were, he would have been 
right. But, of course, he had not the slightest inkling 
of such a thing. 

The discovery of the independent existence of the 
electron was made by Sir J. J. Thomson in 1897. This 
was a discovery of great importance, for it was soon 
realised that the electron might be the common unit in 
the structure of atoms indicated by the periodic system 
of classification. It was soon shown to be a constituent 
of all forms of matter, and its vibrations within the 
atom were regarded as the cause of the spectrum lines 
emitted by glowing bodies. But its real interest lay in 
the fact that it gave hope of a successful attack on one 
of the most fundamental of scientific problems—the 
detailed structure of the atom. 

It turned out, however, that the electron is not the 
only constituent of the atom. The existence of the other 
constituent, the proton, was revealed by the study of 
radio-activity, but only slowly ; and it was not till 1913 
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that the exact réle played by it was revealed. But in 
the meantime a flood of light was thrown upon the 
structure of the atom by the work of Rutherford and 
his co-workers on the radio-activity of the heaviest 
chemical elements—the radio-elements. 

A radio-element is one which emits spontaneously a- 
or @-particles. The first of these is a particle which is 
equal in weight to four hydrogen atoms, and is expelled 
from the centre of the atom with a velocity of about 
10,000 miles per second. This almost incredible velocity 
is surpassed by that of the (-particle, another name for 
the electron, a disembodied charge of electricity with a 
weight, if you can apply such a property to such a thing, 
of only +455 of that of hydrogen, the lightest atom. The 
B-particle’s velocity may be from 50,000 miles to nearly 
186,000 miles per second, which is the greatest velocity 
known to science. These atomic explosions involve 
energies which are gigantic compared with those to 
which we are accustomed in everyday life, and they 
have interesting consequences; but their importance is 
chiefly that they afford the investigator a glimpse of 
Nature’s workings and allow him to observe though, as 
it happens, not to control in any way, changes occurring 
in the core of the atom. 

A radio-element differs from one which is not radio- 
active only in that in a given interval of time, say a 
second, a definite fraction of the total number of its 
atoms happen to disintegrate. Each disintegrating atom 
expels either an a- or a (3-particle and becomes, in conse- 
quence, an atom different from what it was prior to the 
act of disintegration, or, what is the same thing, from 
an atom that has not disintegrated. A radio-element 
consequently contains always two kinds of atoms, those 
that have disintegrated, and those that have not. Those 
that are unchanged comprise the rare radio-element 
which is known as the parent; those that have disinte- 
grated comprise a new element known as the product. 
The product is perfectly distinct from its parent in 
physical and chemical properties, and can be easily 
separated from it by the ordinary methods of analytical 
chemistry. If now the product happens, like its parent, 
to be radio-active, a certain fraction of it will disintegrate 
per second to form its product, a third substance, and 
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this body, if radio-active, will produce a fourth, the 
fourth a fifth, and so on, till a body is reached which 
has not the power of distintegrating, when the series of 
elements abruptly ends. Such a series is called a dis- 
integration series, and three of these are known at the 
present time. In a disintegration series each element 
but the last is the parent of the one that follows, and, 
except the first, the product of the one that precedes, 
The first body, the head of the series, is called a primary 
radio-element, or sometimes the original parent. 
Uranium and thorium are two of the three primary 
radio-elements. 

It must be pointed out that a radio-active body never 
disintegrates ‘all at once.’ The process may go quickly 
or slowly according to the properties of the element 
disintegrating, but it always proceeds according to one 
settled plan. In a given interval of time there is always 
a definite fraction of the atoms of each radio-element 
which disintegrate, and this fraction is invariable. It is 
the same whether there be a million-million atoms 
present or a million only; no chemical combination 
with other atoms—or physical agency such as change of 
pressure or of temperature—seems able to affect the 
value of this fraction in the least degree. The fraction 
for the best known radio-element, radium, is 3,45 per 
year. This means that if we were to weigh out 2,309 
pounds (or any other unit of weight) of radium to-day, 
in a year’s time 2,308 would remain absolutely unchanged 
and one would represent the weight of products into 
which the radium had disintegrated. Expressed other- 
wise, 99°95 per cent. of the radium fails to show any 
sign of radio-activity in the course of a year, so that the 
radio-activity of radium is due to a very small percentage 
of itself. Most radio-elements disintegrate more rapidly 
than radium ; five disintegrate more slowly. 

Radio-activity has been of the greatest service in 
throwing light on such vexed connexions of the past as 
the transmutation of the elements, the meaning of the 
periodic system of classification of the elements, and 
other problems connected with elements themselves ; 
and it alone has revealed enough about the atom to 
make a study of its structure possible. One of its first 
successes was that it left no doubt in the investigator's 
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mind that atoms are no mere figments of the brain 
postulated as a convenient hypothesis, but real, separate 
entities like the sun and the moon and the planet we 
occupy. 

Rutherford and his co-workers showed that the a- 
particle is merely an atom of the gaseous element helium 
electrically charged, and an important constituent 
certainly of radio-active atoms and probably also of the 
atoms of commonelements. He was able to show in 1908 
that it was possible to detect and register the effects of 
a single a-particle. There are now four different ways 
of doing this. Two methods, electrical and photographic, 
need not be described. The third is a method originally 
due to Sir William Crookes by which a flash of light 
visible in a dark room is produced by the impact of a 
single a-particle on a screen coated with crystals of the 
sulphide of zinc. The fourth is a method due to C. T. R. 
Wilson, which detects both single electrons and single 
a-particles. A gas saturated with moisture is suddenly 
cooled ; the portions of the gas that have been struck by 
the a-particle act as centres of visible drops of water ; 
and the water-drops along the track are visible to the eye 
or can be photographed. All these methods afford con- 
vincing evidence of the discrete nature of these particles 
and, at the same time, have been of great use as weapons 
in studying the structure of the atom. 

Rutherford’s experiments with a-particles led him next 
to his theory of the structure of the atom, the only one 
now accepted. On this theory the atoms of all elements 
are supposed to be of one simple type, each being con- 
ceived as a miniature solar system, and built up of two 
things only, positive and negative electricity. 

The positive electricity is supposed to be at the centre 
of the atom, forming a core there; or, as it is called, the 
nucleus. Surrounding this nucleus are separate particles 
of negative electricity (electrons), which are spaced out 
to occupy the rest of the atom. The important things 
about the nucleus are: its size, which is very minute 
compared with the size of the atom; the fact that 
practically the whole of the mass (or weight) of the 
atom is concentrated on this tiny nucleus, paradoxical as 
this may appear to be; and the fact that the nucleus 
may have in it both negative and positive electricity 
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‘slumped’ together; but it appears to be composed of 
positive electricity only, because there is always more of 
the latter than of the former. The negative electricity, 
on the other hand, is not ‘slumped’ together, but exists 
as separate little entities (electrons), which may revolve 
round the nucleus like the movement of the planets 
round the sun. The size of each of these entities of 
negative electricity is very small compared with that of 
the atom, but it is somewhat larger than the whole of 
the positive nucleus, Asthere is but one nucleus, and as 
the number of electrons in an atom has been shown 
experimentally to be never greater than 92, and as all are 
very minute compared with the size | of an atom, it 
follows that most of an atom—more than 99:99 per cent. 
of it—is empty space. Consider an atom so magnified as 
to appear superficially like Ireland. On that scale the 
nucleus, situated at Athlone (the nearest town to the 
centre of Ireland) would be a ball of five or six feet in 
diameter only. Round that at different distances from 
Athlone to the sea, would be some forty or fifty (on the 
average) spheres of about the same radius, and these and 
the nucleus are the whole of the atom. 

The amount of positive electricity on the nucleus of 
the atom, and the number of surrounding electrons in the 
atom, are invariably the same numerically. Thus, an 
atom whose nucleus has a charge of 22 positive units has 
22electrons. The lead atom, for example, has 82 positive 
charges on its nucleus and 82 surrounding electrons ; the 
oxygen atom 8 positive charges on its nucleus and 8 
surrounding electrons; the helium atom 2 and 2; the 
hydrogen atom 1 and 1. This number, which is both 
the number of electrons in the atom and the number of 
positive charges of electricity on the nucleus, is an 
important one. It is called the Atomic Number, and its 
fundamental importance in our knowledge of the atom’s 
structure is due to the experiments of H. G. J. Moseley, 
Rutherford’s most distinguished pupil. Each element 
has one atomic number and one only; its chemical and 
physical properties are known to depend upon the 
arrangement of electrons which surround the nucleus, 
but this arrangement in turn depends solely on the 
amount of the charge on the nucleus. Change the 
atomic number (if you can), and in consequence you 
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change the chemical and physical properties of the 
body ; you make a new element. 

The electrons (each of which is probably the same in 
size whatever atom it occurs in) contribute little to the 
weight of the atom. The electrons are supposed each to 
have a weight of only ;,);5 of that of the lightest atom, 
so that their weight is negligible. The seat of the weight 
of the atom, as was mentioned above, lies in the nucleus. 
Each positive charge of electricity corresponds to from 2 
to 2} units of atomic weight, depending upon whether 
the atom be light or heavy. Oxygen, for example, has 
an atomic number of 8 and an atomic weight of 16; 
tin, an atomic number of 50 and an atomic weight of 
119; lead, an atomic number of 82 and an atomic weight 
of 207. 

The atomic number is very easily obtained. One 
simply arranges the whole of the elements in the order 
of their atomic weights, as they are arranged in the 
usual periodic system of classification, and numbers them 
off from the lowest like soldiers. Hydrogen is the 
element of lightest atomic weight. Its atomic number is 
therefore 1, its nucleus has charge of 1 positive unit of 
electricity, it hasl electron. Helium is the next lightest. 
Its atomic number is therefore 2, its nucleus has a charge 
of 2 positive units, it has 2 electrons. Lithium is the 
third lightest, hence, etc. Iron stands twenty-sixth in 
order of lightness of atoms. It has therefore a charge of 
26 positive units on its nucleus, and 26 electrons. The 
statement applies to every element. Uranium, the 
heaviest of the elements, stands ninety-second in order. 
Its nucleus has 92 positive charges, and round it are its 
92 electrons. 

The atom as thus conceived was undoubtedly a fine 
piece of imaginative thinking, and it appeared to explain 
experimental work in a remarkably precise manner. It 
remained to investigate first the arrangement of the 
outer electrons on which the chief physical and chemical 
properties of an element depend, and second the structure 
of the nucleus where the mass and radio-active pro- 
perties have their origin. So far only the first of these 
has been worked out in detail. 

There is every reason to suppose that the electrons 
circle round the nucleus with a great velocity analogous 

Vol. 241.—No. 479, x 
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to the motion of a planet round the sun, and that they 
_ must be arranged in groups so that the periodic system 
of classification of elements might be explained. But 
here arose a difficulty. For the ordinary laws of dynamics 
leave no escape from the conclusion that such an atom as 
Rutherford pictured could not exist for long even if it 
could be put together for a time. 

On the ordinary theory an electron should be able to 
revolve in any circle which has the nucleus as its centre, 
or in any oval which has the nucleus as its focus. If it 
receives impetus from outside it ought to widen its circle 
or oval gradually in its course round the nucleus; if it 
radiates energy as it does when the atom gives spectrum 
lines, it should narrow its circle gradually also. Further, 
if the electron be moving and be left to itself it ought 
eventually to fall into the nucleus and stop there, and 
then the atom ceases to be an atom. Hence on ordinary 
dynamical principles if the atom be what it is thought to 
be there should be no atoms left in the universe at all. 
In consequence, workers in science were temporarily led 
by their theories to a position not dissimilar to that of 
the man in gaol who was repeatedly assured by his 
lawyer—who knew the law was on his client’s side—that 
the authorities simply could not put him in gaol, and who 
could only reply, ‘ But I am in gaol.’ 

If we decide to ‘accept the Universe’ we must agree 
there is a fallacy somewhere in this knowledge of the 
atom. 

Fortunately almost before the difficulty was realised 
it was very satisfactorily resolved by the work of Dr 
Niels Bohr, the Danish mathematical physicist. Bohr 
applied what is known as the Quantum theory to 
Rutherford’s atom with astounding success. This theory 
was then only a dozen years old and had already 
established for itself a great reputation in explaining 
difficulties. Its salient features may be ventured here in 
outline in so far as it applies to the simplest atom. 

Bohr imagined, first of all, that when an electron goes 
round and round the nucleus in one particular track it is 
behaving merely as though it were at rest. It does not 
then require any energy to keep it going, nor does it lose 
any energy initscourse. This is a surprising assumption, 
but all goes well if it is made; and atoms ought not to 
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exist unless an assumption like this is made. Bohr 
next imagined that when the electron receives energy it 
jumps instantaneously into a wider circle with a radius 
four times as large as the one it left; it does not bridge 
the distance between gradually. If it wishes to leave 
this second one and go into another circular track it 
must jump toone with a radius nine times the original one, 
and so on; the possible tracks in which it may revolve 
not being unlimited, but simply circles of 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 
and so on times the radius of a certain minimum circle. 
The speed of the electrons on this theory depends upon 
their distance from the nucleus round which they revolve. 
The outermost electrons move with a speed of at least 
600 miles per second, whilst those nearest the nucleus 
may attain a speed of 90,000 miles per second. From 
these assumptions Bohr has so developed a picture of 
Rutherford’s atom as to give a convincing and complete 
explanation of a host of intricate and baffling detail. 
His theory, for example, gives a quantitative explanation 
of the spectra emitted by glowing bodies, and Sommer- 
feld has applied Einstein’s theory of relativity to Bohr’s 
theory of the motion of the electron, to give a beautiful 
explanation of the existence of what spectroscopists call 
the ‘fine structure’ of the hydrogen spectrum lines. The 
theory explains also more fully than before the existence 
of the periodic variations in the properties of elements. 
In particular it predicted the chemical properties of the 
missing element of atomic number 72, and this led very 
soon afterwards to the discovery of the element hafnium 
by a Danish and a Hungarian chemist in Copenhagen. 
When we leave the electrons to consider the nucleus 
we leave a world of negative electricity for a very 
different one, that of positive electricity. The first 
thing that is apparent is the contrast between negative 
and positive electricity. The mass of the electron is 
only ys, of the mass of the hydrogen atom, but no 
experimental evidence has been found for the existence 
of a positive electron of small mass like the negative. 
In no case is positive electricity found associated with 
a mass less than that of an atom of hydrogen. This is a 
surprising difference and constitutes an enigma, but that 
is how it is. The nucleus of the hydrogen atom—that 
is, the hydrogen atom deprived of its single electron—is 
x 2 
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the unit of positive electricity and is called the proton. 
There is further a second unit of positive electricity, 
which may possibly be merely a secondary unit, the 
helium nucleus—that is, the helium atom deprived of 
both of its electrons. This unit has twice the charge 
a proton bears and has four times its mass. It is possible 
to explain the mass of atoms of all known elements in 
terms of these two units without making any assumptions 
that are illogical or far-fetched. 

The helium nucleus certainly resides in the nucleus 
of the radio-elements because it is identical with the 
a-particle which these elements emit. It is reasonable 
to infer the possibility that this nucleus is also a con- 
stituent of other elements. 

A number of elements have atomic weights which 
are nearly exactly whole numbers that are divisible 
by 4, which is the atomic weight of helium: for example, 
carbon (12), oxygen (16), neon (20), sulphur (32), titanium 
(48), chromium (52), iron (56), tungsten (184), thallium 
(204), thorium (232). It is a possible assumption, in 
consequence, that these elements are built up exclusively 
of helium, i.e. that carbon is three helium atoms bound 
in a very fundamental way, oxygen four, iron fourteen, 
and thorium fifty-eight. 

A simple speculation of this kind includes only those 
elements which have whole numbers divisible by 4 for 
their atomic weight, but if we consider a few proven 
experimental facts we can extend it to a great many 
more elements. The first of these is that the atomic 
weights of all elements are really whole numbers 
although experiment seems to contradict this simple 
view. Now every whole number when divided by 4 
gives a remainder of 0, 1, 2, or 3. In the first case it is 
supposed that the element’s nucleus is built up exclusively 
of helium nuclei, in the second of helium nuclei and one 
nucleus of hydrogen, in the third of helium nuclei and 
two nuclei of hydrogen, and in the fourth of helium 
nuclei and three nuclei of hydrogen. This is, of course, 
mere arithmetic and need not represent reality in the 
least, but two sets of experimental work exist which 
make it plausible, and certainly the simplest explanation 
that is at present possible ; first the work of Rutherford 
on the artificial disintegration of the atom, which reveals 
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the presence of hydrogen nuclei in the nuclei of certain 
light elements, and second the work of Aston and others 
on ‘isotopes, which establishes the fact that the atomic 
weights of elements are really whole numbers, 

Rutherford and his colleague have observed that 
hydrogen nuclei are released from the light elements 
boron, nitrogen, fluorine, sodium, aluminium, and phos- 
phorus, when they are bombarded by swiftly moving 
a-particles, and there is little doubt that these nuclei 
form an essential part of the nuclear structure. The 
elements which are disrupted by this bombardment 
have all atomic weights which when divided by 4 give 
a remainder of 2 or 3, so that these are exactly the 
elements most likely to submit to the process, since 
the 2 or 3 is supposed to refer to the weight of the 
hydrogen constituents of the nucleus. These experi- 
ments are also of interest for this reason, that they 
reveal for the first time the disintegration or transmuta- 
tion of elements by man. This transmutation has, 
however, none of the sensational accompaniments of 
this over-praised idea, for the process takes place on 
a minute scale only. Rutherford has calculated that 
although an a-particle encounters more than 100,000 
atoms of aluminium in its path, only about one a-particle 
in a million gets close enough to the nucleus to cause 
the disintegration. The observation of these effects has 
been made by counting the number of impacts of the 
hydrogen nuclei on a glass plate coated with sulphide 
of zinc. 

The proof of the view that all elements have atomic 
weights which are essentially whole numbers is due 
partly to workers on radio-activity and partly to the 
experimental work of Aston on positive rays. Since 
the hydrogen atom weighs unity on the scale on which 
atomic weights are measured, this work appears merely 
to be a confirmation of the old and discarded hypo- 
thesis of Prout. But there is a difference. The element 
chlorine’s atomic weight is 35:45, and this, in no way, 
can be reckoned a simple multiple of unity, and it was 
because of facts like these that Prout’s hypothesis 
was discarded long ago. But Aston and others have 
shown that, for example, chlorine is really a mixture of 
two bodies with almost exactly similar chemical and 
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physical properties, which weigh 35 and 37, and the 
value 35°45 exists simply because in Nature these con- 
stituents once got mixed in such proportions as to give 
this fractional value as average. Once mixed they 
cannot be afterwards separated, so similar are they in 
properties ; and it is really a wonderful piece of experi- 
mental work, originally suggested by Sir J. J. Thomson 
and developed later by Aston, which has made this 
result possible. What applies to chlorine applies to the 
majority of the elements. Such bodies are said to 
consist of ‘ isotopes.’ 

This work on isotopes has modified to some extent 
the chemist’s idea of an element. In the past the 
exact idea conveyed by the word ‘element’ in chemistry 
and physics has been more easily realised or felt 
by students than expressed in words. The text-books 
told, and still tell, us that an element is a ‘body 
which has not been decomposed’; or, is ‘something to 
which we can add, but from which we can take nothing’; 
or, a ‘ body which increases in weight with every chemical 
change.’ Such definitions have always been regarded as 
unsatisfactory because they were provisional; a time 
might conceivably come when they would be inapplicable 
to a given case. They took their stand, as Sir William 
Crookes pointed out, not on any attribute of things to 
be defined, but on the limitations of human power; they 
were confessions of human impotence. Now, since it is 
known that all bodies are composed of atoms, it follows, 
it was argued, that an element must be composed of 
atoms of one kind only, for if it were composed of two 
or more kinds, it is very probable that some one, ere 
now, would have separated one from another, and that 
would contradict the definition of the word. 

In the old days, then, an element was believed to be 
an assemblage of atoms each of which had identical 
properties. The truth revealed by experiment, however, 
differs from the conclusion of the argument above. 
We now know that what was called an element may 
contain atoms of different kinds, but—and this is im- 
portant—although these kinds differ in a few respects, 
in most they are so similar that they cannot be separated 
by any known chemical process. Had this conclusion 
been imagined by any one, it would surely have been 
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rejected as making unnecessarily complex something 
essentially simple. Yet the experiments of workers on 
radio-activity in the years immediately preceding the 
war, and of Aston on positive-rays in the years since, 
have rendered it extremely probable. 

Consider a second example. The metallic element 
magnesium, whose atomic weight is 24°32, is found to 
consist of three bodies having atomic weights of 24, 25, 
and 26. Each of these, as far as we know, is an as- 
semblage of absolutely similar atoms, and therefore is 
an element in the old sense. Magnesium, on the other 
hand, although it is known by physical means to be a 
mixture of the three, cannot be separated by any known 
chemical process into its constituents. Not being decom- 
posable, it too is an element. Which, then, is to be called 
an element, the embracing whole or the constituent part ? 
If the three magnesiums be called elements, they must 
be given distinguishing names and a new name must be 
invented for the mixture; also the term ‘ element’ would 
then mean something different from what it meant in 
the literature on chemistry and physics of the last 
century. The difficulty has been resolved in this way. 
It is known that each of the three magnesiums give 
absolutely the same X-ray spectrum, which is, therefore, 
that of the composite body. The X-ray spectrum is 
believed to be the most fundamental property of a 
chemical element, and is consequently a good basis for 
a definition. Only ninety-two different X-ray spectra 
are known to be capable of existing in Nature, and 
eighty-seven of these have actually been found in an 
examination of chemical compounds. It is simplest, 
therefore, to make the X-ray spectrum the distinguishing 
criterion of a chemical element and to define an element 
as a substance possessing a unique X-ray spectrum. On 
this view there can be but ninety-two different elements, 
of which eighty-seven are known. 

It follows from this that if a substance is shown by 
the positive-ray method or otherwise to be a mixture 
of non-separable constituents, the mixture is called an 
element; if it is shown to be wholly one constituent, 
that, too, is called an element. Each of the constituents 
of the mixture which comprise the element is called an 
isotope. An isotope, but not necessarily an element, is 
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consequently as assemblage of absolutely identical atoms. 
Those elements which are found to be mixtures of 
isotopes are called ‘complex’ elements, those which 
cannot be resolved into isotopes, ‘simple’ elements. 
Remembering that isotopes are non-separable, we arrive 
at the following description of an element: A substance 
with a unique X-ray spectrum, which may or may not be 
a mixture of isotopes, and which cannot be decomposed 
into anything simpler by any known chemical process. 

The existence of isotopes receives a simple explanation 
on Rutherford’s theory of the atom. For on that theory 
the chemical properties of an atom depend only on the 
positive electric charge which its nucleus carries. As it 
is possible for this nucleus to have different weights for 
any one given positive charge, it is possible to have two 
or more substances of different weights but of identical 
chemical and physical properties, and that is what 
isotopes are. 

In conclusion, it is not without interest to consider 
the question of the energy which is liberated when 
changes take place in the nuclei of atoms. It was 
formerly supposed because the radio-elements were 
spontaneously emitting stores of energy, which relative 
to their weight were enormous, that the common 
elements had similar stores which only awaited a magic 
key to unlock them. It is well known, for example, that 
an ounce of radium in disintegrating completely, gives 
out spontaneously many thousands of times the energy 
obtained by burning a ton of coal. If common elements 
like lead could be artificially made to disintegrate then 
they indeed are a source of energy and of power un- 
dreamed. But the difficulty has been to find a means 
of effecting this. It has been done, as said above, with 
certain light elements, but on such a minute scale only 
as to be, for practical purposes, negligible. And now the 
doubt has arisen whether the common elements are so 
similar in structure to the radio-elements that even if 
the magic key were found it would cause them to pour 
forth their abundance. The question must remain open 
for the present. 

There is, however, another possibility of obtaining 
energy from nuclei revealed by work on the structure of 
the atom. There are two units of positive electricity, 
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the proton which is the nucleus of a hydrogen atom, 
and the nucleus of a helium atom. The latter weighs 
4 units both outside and inside the atom, but the former 
weighs 1:008 outside (that is, as hydrogen) and 1 only 
when it is a constituent of the nuclei of other atoms. 
This small difference is of great importance. It is 
believed that the helium nucleus is not really an inde- 
pendent unit of positive electricity but a composition of 
four hydrogen nuclei and two electrons. In the atoms 
of the elements, however, it acts as though it were itself 
a unit. So that, for example, if an atom weighed 59 
this is regarded as being not 59 separate hydrogen nuclei 
each weighing one unit, but 14 helium nuclei, each 
weighing four and three hydrogen nuclei only. But 
what is the consequence of this synthesis of helium from 
hydrogen? The hydrogen nucleus in the free state 
weighs 1:008, four weigh consequently 4:032 ; but helium 
weighs exactly 4. If therefore we could make helium 
from hydrogen 0°032 of a unit must disappear. Until a 
few years ago this would have seemed ridiculous for 
‘matter is indestructible,’ but the newer relations between 
matter and energy which Einstein has developed give 
a different and more interesting answer. When matter 
disappears, energy appears; and the latter is relatively 
enormous. Rutherford has calculated that if a single 
pound of helium gas could be manufactured entirely 
from hydrogen, as a consequence of this small loss of 
mass, there would be evolved more energy than is given 
out when eight thousand tons of pure carbon are burned. 
No one has effected this synthesis, of course, so that the 
argument is entirely speculative; but it does follow 
logically from present knowledge of the constitution of 
the atom. Energy of this magnitude is much greater 
than even that possible to be set free from the stores 
that reside in the nuclei of ordinary elements, and it has 
been suggested that energy from this source is the cause 
by which the stars can keep on emitting light and heat 
for indefinitely longer periods than can be accounted 
for by any other theories known to science at present. 
It is supposed that in the course of stellar evolution 
the composition of a star is at first chiefly hydrogen, and 
that gradually there is built up in its hot interior helium, 
and other elements, until we arrive at suns like our own 
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that contain nearly every known element. If syntheses 
of this kind do really take place they would provide a 
large and continuous source of energy that till a few 
years ago lay outside the ken of the physicist. 

Two things stand revealed on a review of this work 
upon the atom. The first is the essential simplicity of 
the views put forward and accepted to explain its 
structure. Simple, concrete, and, at times, even childish 
views have been far more illuminating than explanations 
elaborate and complicated in deference to a Nature which 
is assumed to be stupendously complex. The second is 
that Nature is far more wonderful and unconventional 
than anything man may evolve from his inner conscious- 
ness. The stolid experimental results obtained in the 
laboratory, not the wild imagining of the study, have 
led to the beautiful developments of this satisfactory 
but still) incomplete theory of the atom’s structure; 
not less to be admired as a piece of imaginative art, it 
is hoped, because its material is scientific, or because the 
majority of its exponents are still alive and in their 
prime. 

A. S. RUSSELL. 
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Art. 6—THE DECAY OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


THOSE who study the advertisements of auctioneers 
and estate agents must feel many pangs of regret on 
seeing week after week the lists of historic houses and 
estates which come under the hammer. 

In some cases, such as Hamilton Palace, Temple 
Newsam, Trentham, Charlton, Bramall, Worsley, and 
Wingerworth, the rapid encroachment of towns and 
suburbs have rendered the houses untenable as private 
residences and the same fate may overtake Wollaton 
amongst others. In other cases stately homes, such as 
Stowe, Canford, Battle, Normanhurst, Ravensworth, Over- 
stone, and the Grange, have been turned toother and useful 
purposes. Moor Park and Hillingdon have been con- 
verted into county clubs; while others, such as Beau- 
desert and Brancepeth, have been dismantled and remain 
derelict. In the larger number of cases this dispersal is 
due to the vindictive legislation of the Liberal Party 
between 1906 and 1914 and to the war taxation of later 
years. 

Agriculture, and the workers on the land, have always 


played the part of Cinderella amongst Liberal and Labour 
politicians. Their votes are not numerous enough or 
sufficiently well organized to make a strong appeal; 
it is doubtful if any one of the Labour members in Par- 
liament could pass a rudimentary examination in farming. 
Cheap food is an admirable election cry, and if it involves 
the ruin of our oldest and greatest industry, then 


‘Farm hands must starve that city hands may dine.’ 


Mr Lloyd George, whose knowledge of country life 
and country industries is very limited, introduced his 
famous People’s Budget in 1909 with the express purpose 
of destroying the landlords. 


‘What is the landlord? The landlord is a gentleman who 
does not earn his wealth. His sole function, his chief pride, 
is the stately consumption of wealth produced by others.’ 

‘We will give the great landlords a turn on the wheel, and 
put them on the treadmill for a short time, and see how they 
like it.’ 

Such were the intentions of the People’s Budget, 
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ushered in with the promise of the millennium which 
was to end in dire failure. 

We readily acknowledge the great services rendered 
to the country in the War by Mr Lloyd George, when 
his unquestioned abilities were applied to problems 
which he understood, or soon learned to understand ; 
but we cannot forget that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he neither knew, nor perhaps cared to inquire, what 
injury he would ultimately inflict on that very large 
and important body of his fellow-subjects who gain 
their living from the land. Their interests have been 
but weakly supported in political circles whenever they 
were in conflict with the interests of the towns. 

The damnosa hereditas of Liberal Government was 
dealt with in the article ‘ The Legacy of Liberalism,’ which 
appeared in this Review last October, and we need not 
now dwell on it at length ; but we will endeavour to recall 
some of the services rendered to the country by the 
landowners and land-working classes, and some of the 
secondary causes which have contributed to their present 
deplorable state. 


The very meaning of the phrase ‘country life,’ as we 
have come to understand it, is significant of our town 
way of looking at things. It has come to have a social 
rather than a geographical meaning. For none would 
choose the ploughman as entirely typical of country 
life. He leads rather an existence of nature and of 
toil; the country to him is little more than the place 
where there is earth to be turned and wages to be 
gotten; whereas the country life presupposes health, 
wealth, and leisure on the part of him who enjoys it. 

It is the gradual obscuring of the fact of country life 
being a privilege that constitutes the decadence, of which 
thoughtful observers cannot help being conscious. The 
life itself is in some respects as flourishing as ever, and 
the personnel as vigorous and cultured; but for nearly a 
century political changes have been working against 
the landowners and preventing their discharging their 
duties to the full. These duties, apart from the manage- 
ment of their estates, comprised also, until the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the government of the nation. A candidate 
for any State appointment, even to a seat in Parliament, 
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was required to possess land. A knight of the shire 
needed to have 600/. worth of landed property a year; 
borough members, 300/.; a Justice of the Peace, other 
than the heir to a peerage or an estate, 1001.; deputy 
lieutenants, 2001.; colonels of militia, 1000/.; lieutenant- 
colonels, 600/.; and the franchise was given by land 
tenure, though by the end of the 18th century such 
tenure was frequently only nominal. In common with 
the other laws of the kingdom, this limitation of privilege 
dated from the remote past, and when the landowners 
of the late 17th century set up the principle of a limited 
monarchy and vested the executive power in themselves, 
the criterion necessary to admit a man to the aristocracy 
—that is, to the governing class—was naturally taken 
as being the possession of land. Thus from 1688 to 
1832 the country gentleman governed the State ; he had 
the prestige as well as the power, and so the process 
began through which the surface of the country was ap- 
portioned out; for if successful men wished to progress 
further, they were compelled to buy land; and so country 
life came to mean the life of the established and affluent. 

Whatever the pursuits of the English squire from the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century may have been, 
he had no lack of self-confidence. Remote from London 
and the Court, his estate was generally self-supporting 
and self-contained. With the 18th century that charac- 
teristic of self-sufficiency was modified, but throughout 
that period much of the food, clothes, household goods 
and furniture, the architecture, as well as the dialect, 
were local and characteristic. The amusements too, the 
dances, songs, and games, while varying from district to 
district, generally flourished throughout the rural area. 
In much the same way, the great house, as often it was 
called, was self-sufficient. The products of the park, 
farm, and garden, still-room and brewhouse, bakery 
and curing chimney, furnished the family and the 
servants with many luxuries and with all the necessities. 

Over pretty well every one of these small states a 
squire reigned, and it was natural, as well as desirable, 
that he should be a little Leviathan, an embodiment of 
what he ruled. He was the local father; he felt a pro- 
prietary interest in the welfare of every one of his 
dependants, as he did in the prosperity of his land. He 
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felt responsible for the care of his folk; his mind and 
his time were in great measure devoted to their welfare 
and to the administration of justice, his judgments 
being rather those of a father than of a magistrate. As 
often as not his decisions were given in his own garden, 
for ‘he compounded many petty differences betwixt his 
neighbours which were easier ended in his own porch 
than in Westminster Hall.’ That his rents might be 
equitable he superintended, with his steward, the farming 
of his tenants, and not infrequently, in the later days of 
agricultural reform, he was the local initiator of im- 
proved methods ; while on his return from Westminster 
he brought home with him new ideas in art, literature, 
and husbandry. The libraries of old country houses are 
testimony to the wide, practical, and humane learning of 
those men. ‘I cannot comprehend,’ said Darcy in 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’ ‘ the neglect of a family library in 
such days as these.’ The squire’s family shared to the 
full this quiet life; and in the surroundings of their 
home in the country, with its exercises, sport, and 
pastimes, his sons were prepared for the responsibilities 
to come, as soldiers and sailors, parsons, judges, and 
ambassadors; so to display on the vast stage of public 
activity the qualities and talents slowly acquired in the 
well-used leisure of their country life. It was the land, 
and the life in the open, which counted. The towns 
might speed learning, provide the more showy and ex- 
pensive forms of pleasure, and afford opportunities for 
winning place or acquiring wealth; but still it was the 
man of landed property who led. 

To-day we must confess that, beyond conferring a 
slight traditional prestige, and, among the indigent, an 
expectation of entertainment, the possession of land is 
of little consequence to our social organisation. Wealth, 
and wealth alone, seems to be the ultimate standard 
of the dominant element in society. As the yeomanry 
were sacrificed to the artisan, so has the squire been sur- 
rendered to the business man, as Lord Ernle has remarked 
in an unconscious Alexandrine. 

The centre of gravity has shifted to the towns. The 
equipment, mental and utilitarian, of the country-man 
now is town-made. The squire is no longer the embodi- 
ment of hisestate. The peasantry largely subsist on the 
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products of the towns, and to an increasing extent 
the great country-houses find it satisfactory to deal with 
the London stores. Moreover, the countryside is coming 
to contain a growing multitude of persons who spend 
their nights there, but whose labour, serious interests, 
and earnings are given to the towns. Nor is this type 
confined to the ‘daily breader, for many great houses 
harbour such déracinés upon a more generous scale. To 
millions of people the country means nothing but a large 
garden for the recreating of their bodies and minds. What 
do they know of the toil, the glory of possession, or of 
the mysteries, of the land? Countrymen at heart as 
they may be, they recognise their own need of the 
country, but neglect its life. The towns, having drained 
the country of its population, now are sucking its vitalis- 
ing spirit, leaving but the dead shell, littering the fields 
with city refuse, which often they are too exhausted to 
assimilate. 

The squire, who if he is wise now depends only in part 
upon his property for his income and subsistence, as a rule 
is no longer as closely interested in his estate as his fore- 
fathers were. There are exceptions to this generalisa- 
tion, of course; but the tendency of the past hundred 
years warrants the assertion. Some landowners, indeed, 
have reformed their landed property, and adapted it to 
the requirements of the newtime. Hundreds have made 
dairy-farming profitable. Such bodies as the Country 
Gentleman’s Association and the Central Landowner’s 
Association have succeeded in stimulating and supplying 
a sound policy for landowners. But in the vast majority 
of cases the verdict of Sir A. D. Hall, expressed before 
the War at the conclusion of his ‘ Pilgrimage of British 
Farming,’ is still accurate enough to quote: 


‘We must conclude that landowners, however helpful and 
kindly to their tenants, are yet deficient in leadership. There 
is no one nowadays to set beside Coke of Norfolk, or the 
landowners who did pioneer work in the second quarter of 
the 18th century ; almost the only working part they take in 
agriculture consists in the breeding of pedigree stock, and 
that rather as a form of social competition than for the im- 
provement of farming. The great opportunities they might 
exercise, in the way of drawing their tenants into co-opera- 
tive marketing and purchase, or improved methods of farm- 
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ing, are rarely or never exercised. At the worst, Jandlords 
become mere rent-receivers, and must inevitably become 
crowded out, unless they take some higher view of their 
function.’ 

Landowners fall naturally into two classes: the 
‘fashionable’ and the old-fashioned. The second class 
—a great body who live and die obscurely as their 
ancestors did, yet who take, on the whole, the ‘higher 
view of their function’—are the survivors of the old 
traditions, while the ‘fashionable,’ apt to think mainly 
of the superficial advantages of their position, are the 
decadent element, and chief among these superficialities, 
as contrasted with the essentials, of country life, is 
sport. This is, and ever has been, the chief diversion 
of mankind, with hunting, as the special province of 
country gentlemen. Exaggerations of its importance 
indicate, however, some structural defect in the society 
which over-indulges it. So often has such sport proved 
an aspect of social disease or weakness. Louis XV 
brought la Vénerie to the highest pitch of perfection 
that it attained in France, and was the most ‘sporting’ 
monarch of his century; yet he is not a type of 
virility nor is his period considered admirable. The 
portentous expeditions fitted out by Philip IV of Spain, 
in which we read of thousands of sparrows killed, were 
undertaken in the name of sport, and no doubt the 
participants exulted in the fresh air and exercise. 

The War is held to have disproved the assertion that 
infatuation for sport in this country is a token of 
decadence. Shortly before 1914 the following sums 
were spent in some of the more popular forms of sport : 

Invested. Spent annually. 

Fox hunting : 15,400, 0002. 8,750,0002. 

Shooting . . 4,075,000 8,130,000 

Fishing ; ; 550,000 590,000 

Cricket and football 10,750,000 11,700,000 
from which it will be seen that the small proportion of 
the population who are connected with country life— 
not including the bulk of those who till the soil, but 
including the regiments of city gentlemen with a desire 
for week-end sport in the country—spent more on hunting, 
shooting, and fishing than all the cities put together upon 
the more urban pastimes of cricket and football. 
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Yet the recognised importance of hunting, shooting, 
and fishing in the minds of many men—an importance 
which it is heresy to question—did not take its rise 
until the decline of the landowners’ administrative 
importance in the middle years of the 19th century. In 
the eighteen-fifties, the letting of deer forests and even 
of grouse moors was still regarded by the older gentry 
as a vulgar and plutocratic innovation, while a land- 
owner was expected to hunt at least in his own county. 
The ballad of ‘ The Old English Squire,’ published about 
1838, and purporting to describe scenes of about 1780, 
gives the note that hunting struck at that date : 


‘He kept a pack of fox hounds, too, of pure old English 
breed, 

Most musical and staunch they were, but not much famed 
for speed. 

His hunters were enduring, and could go a decent pace— 

To suit his hounds he bred them, not to ride a steeple- 
chase.’ 


As to shooting, the practice of the old English squire 
corresponded with the representations by Alken and 
Woolstenholme, which show a very different conception 
of sport from what is now displayed in the leisurely 
progress from stand to stand and butt to butt: 


‘On the first day of September, as the season still came 
round, 
With his ‘pointers in the stubble he was certain to be 
found. 
Though his gun was like a musket, an old-fashioned flint 
and steel, 
Wide-muzzled and a kicker, she was heavy in the heel,— 
Yet birds then being plentiful, he brought down many a 
brace ; 
And if he found them sitting, why he showed them little 
grace ; 
Few thought of shooting flying about fifty years ago— 
“Kill when you can” was then the word, and “Surest 
shooting low.” ’ 


So long as sport is spontaneous and personal, it is the 
finest exercise a man or boy can have: when it becomes 
organised and fashionable, and huge sums of money, 
generally amassed in commerce by townsmen, are spent 

Vol, 241.—No. 479. Y 
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upon it, then it is admitted to be ‘hardly sport.’ It is 
worse if it occupies the capital, energy, and attention 
which are due to the land. The true landowner is too 
busy to hunt or shoot often. It is only the parvenu or 
the decadent youth who sees in sport the supreme 
purpose of country life; yet this is the type of person 
who is gradually succeeding to the famous estates of the 
country. 

The most decadent of all forms of country life has still 
to be referred to. Country life is naturally wrapped about 
with traditions ; the past never entirely dies in a house 
continuously inhabited by one family. And in this rest- 
less age, the dignified traditions attached to a country 
house, which has long been in the same family, are the 
coveted ideal which every city man and woman secretly 
entertains. Often when visiting such a house, in whose 
galleries and rambling apartments the flowing centuries 
seem to have been caught as in a backwater, the modern 
man, and especially the modern woman, is deceived 
into thinking that such atmosphere can be produced 
by buying the structure, ripping the walls bare to the 
bricks, sticking in rackety casements, and importing 
quantities of old oak or cabriole furniture, mellow 
hangings and silks, golden brown Spanish leather, and 
bowls of pot-pourri. Yet still the atmosphere evades the 
newcomer. The blame is laid at the door of this or that 
detail of the imitation fabric, and it is changed, but in 
vain, for the spirit of the house, the soul of the place, is 
gone. In a house where generations have come and 
gone, in a home-atmosphere of ideals, and healthy 
living and duty, establishing a sense of personality in 
every room and corridor, there is no rigid adherence 
to ‘period.’ Every generation has added to the familiar 
possessions of the house, and the result has been the dear 
jumble of a home. But furniture, chairs and tables, 
however precious, are merely subservient to the work 
and spirit of the place: the estate and county duties of 
squire, his wife’s parochial and charitable labours, the 
hospitable entertainment of friends—the intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with tenant farmers and neighbours 
of all classes—these are the essentials which in the 
old days made the country-house something richer and 
purer even than a house of domestic happiness. But 
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those who, in seeking to recapture the peace of past 
ages, reproduce or imitate their arts or tricks, have 
merely attained a triumph of make-believe—with an 
inspiration drawn from the lumber-room. 

This curious fact stands clearly revealed, that as 
organised sport grew in proportion to the decay of the 
landowner’s importance, so under the influences of the 
Romantic movement the minds of men were directed 
to the study and worship of the past, regardless of 
present environment. There was a magnificent self- 
confidence in the age which, when an addition to a 
building was required, would, regardless of antiquarian 
interest, add on a wing completely modern. To be 
‘Modern’ was then, whether esthetically right or wrong, 
considered perfect. To this succeeded a period when 
the antique, regardless of its faults or appropriateness 
to surroundings, was the only joy. But out of this 
welter of conflicting ‘fads’ there is growing up a style 
of small country-houses or ‘villas’ (although the word 
is rejected with scorn) which, in regard both to comfort 
and appearance, is the best thing of its kind in modern 
architecture, in any country; combining, as its in- 
habitants often do, the virtues of both country and town, 
old and new. 

The final indication of the decay of country life to 
be referred to is probably that which most people, even 
those that run, must have noticed—the economic, as dis- 
played especially by the great transfer of landed property 
during the last five years. After a period of compara- 
tive stability, the appearance in the market of so many 
country-places seemed to herald the collapse of the 
social hierarchy. In spite, however, of vindictive legisla- 
tion and violent programmes, fewer properties were 
actually broken up than possibly might have been 
expected. A great firm of auctioneers who transact 
perhaps a quarter of this business have sold since 1918 
1,416,271 acres—an area between the size of Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire. The transfer of capital represented 
by this amount is 22,306,1647. In 1918 that firm disposed 
of 44 important country seats; in 1919 of 52; in 1920 of 
23; in 1921 of 19; in 1922 of 35, not including sporting 
properties in Scotland, and no account is taken of 
hundreds of lesser houses. Assuming that this repre- 
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sents a fourth part of the total transfer, about 600 
capital seats have changed hands, and a total acreage 
exceeding 5,500,000 acres, representing a transfer of 
some 89,000,000/., and in area exceeding that of Wales 
and Cheshire combined. Yet out of the total number of 
landowners—some 170,000—this 600 is a very small pro- 
portion. This transfer does, however, represent a most 
serious economic weakening of the backbone of country 
life ; namely, the increasing poverty of the old squire- 
archy in whom, more than in any other section of the 
community, the rural life of England preserved its fine 
characteristics. 

‘In proportion as the landowner loses the sole control 
and direction of local affairs, so he will cease to be an 
active member of the community; he will give himself 
up to the pursuit of pleasure.’ This forecast, written by 
John Darby some seventy years ago, having been shown 
by time to be accurate, is quoted as summing up the 
main difference between the country life of to-day and 
that of a hundred years ago. 

In the shifting and rapidly changing society of 
England, and of the countryside especially, one whole 
section of the population almost entirely disappeared 
between about 1750 and 1850. This was the yeoman. 
The good yeoman ‘ wears russet clothes but makes golden 
payments, having tin in his buttons, and silver in his 
pockets,’ said Fuller in the 17th century. ‘He is the 
surest landmark whence foreigners may take aim of the 
ancient English customs, the gentry more floating after 
the foreign fashions.’ Below this yeoman rank came 
gradually descending strata of rural folk, to the small 
tenant for life with a few acres in the common fields 
and a proportion of the village common-herds. Such 
labourers became, no doubt, more or less of an incubus 
upon any agricultural improvement scheme; but they 
filled the parishes with independent men, proud of their 
freedom and of honest toil upon their own land. They 
were socially a supremely important series of links in 
the community, bridging the wide gulf between the lord 
or great owner and the landless wage-earner. As Fuller 
again remarks, in ‘ The Holy State,’ ‘ France and Italy are 
like a die that hath no points between sink and ace, nobility 
and peasantry. Their walls, though high, must needs 
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be hollow, wanting filling stones.’ This was the social 
function of the yeomanry, they were ‘ the filling stones’ 
in the tower of state, the ‘bottom’ in the richer grass 
above them. They lived sometimes in substantial houses, 
little smaller than that of the squire. In social inter- 
course, however, the whole community of a county was 
by their means welded together, so that squire and 
labourer were connected by a continuous gradation in 
which the various ranks were evenly smoothed one into 
the other. They intermingled perpetually, in church, at 
wakes, at market, at the shearings, and in jollifications 
up at the hall. Country life had then a solidarity and 
homogeneity entirely lacking since they went. The 
causes of their disappearance are too well known to 
need repetition. Chief amongst them are the enclosure 
of common lands, and the breaking up of common 
herds. The reason for the former was social—the 
continual demand for land by rich men, principally of 
the non-landed class, for parks, estates, etc.; but even 
more the causes of the change were economic and 
agricultural. Improvements such as those instituted by 
Tull, Townshend, Young, and Coke of Norfolk, which 
brought large profits to men with the capital to adopt 
them, meant ruin for the poor and incompetent. 
The final collapse was due to the Industrial Revolution 
which killed home industries and presented new oppor- 
tunities for men with the money which the sale of their 
farms would fetch. 

By 1850, or by the bad year 1879-80 at latest, the 
elimination of the old small owners,so far as theycould be 
regarded as a class, was complete ; their holdings had been 
lumped into a large farm, the common waste had been 
enclosed and was being highly cultivated; their houses had 
become cottages—now restored and gutted into a ‘manor 
house’—and England ceased to show any but isolated 
examples of a possessive peasantry. So far as agriculture 
goes, this was probably inevitable, and, though authorities 
differ, the balance on the whole was beneficial. It is 
when the question is regarded sociologically that it 
appears most certainly as a misfortune—the destruction 
of that old unity of interests which made every country 
estate a world in itself and independent of the town. 

Under modern conditions, even where the squire 
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remains, village-consciousness is disappearing; paternal 
government on the part of the squire is resented. The 
industrial revolution rendered the village no longer a 
self-contained unit; and industrialism is steadily de- 
pleting the village population, though sometimes sub- 
stituting mere residents, who are in fact workers in 
the towns. The coming of the railways, still more of 
the omnibus, has broken down the barrier between town 
and country. Railways, tramw%y3, and omnibuses, after 
the Reform Bill, have been t’:e most potent agency in 
the degradation of country life. A quicker pace has 
been set for life, which can hardly wait for the slower 
march of the seasons. Tne population is more restless 
and fiuid. Moreover, rapidity of travel seriously inter- 
feres with the formaticn of a new race of landowners 
and of a contented peasantry. 

Of late years a b«it has been called in some directions 
of the decline; especially in that of agriculture. But it 
is the State and other organisations that are taking the 
lead in the movement. Endowed agricultural colleges 
are forging ahead in experimental work at Cambridge, 
Rothamsted, Oxford, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Read- 
ing, and great numbers of farm managers, and the sons 
of squires themselves, are being turned out as up-to-date 
agriculturists. The process of bringing the various 
soils of England into economically sound employment 
will take a long time; and at present it involves the 
further depopulation of the countryside. Thousands of 
acres every year are being laid back to grass, mills are 
abandoned, and the country forced to rely on towns even 
for its bread; whilst mechanical contrivances diminish 
the demand for labour. Wages, too, are such that at 
present they cannot possibly be paid to as many men as 
are still on the land. Nationalisation and peasant pro- 
prietorship are advocated, but as England has passed . 
through, and out of, the latter system, and experiments 
in nationalisation so far in this country have proved 
discouraging, the most hopeful development would be a 
rissorgimento of the squires, armed with expert know- 
ledge and the trust of their tenants. Much has already 
been achieved by education, and the activities of societies 
and associations. The large numbers of gentlemen- 
farmers, also, may in time become a kind of new 
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yeomanry without the ignorance that characterised that 
class in former days. Any legislation that makes the 
landowner work at his estate is beneficial. 

Yet still the prospect is forbidding. Such reactions 
as these suggested are not common to history, and 
precedents and probability alike point to a continuous 
decline in England of village consciousness and country 
life. Dark as may seem the prospects represented by 
the decay of the old historic houses and country families, 
we—in these pages at any rate—still hope that some- 
thing may be done, by parliamentary or personal effort, 
to stop the decay. The owners of those estates, who, 
as a class, are invaluable to national life, are the hardest 
used of the community. They are taxed almost to 
extinction, ridden with rates to the last extremity, and 
one of the earliest duties of a constructive Government 
which really has the welfare of the people at heart 
should be to lighten that load. For, apart from their 
economic utility and necessity to an island which, as we 
saw five years ago, in time of war, is unable sufficiently 
to feed and maintain itself, our country houses, and 
those of the old families who still live in them, represent 
symbolically and actually the continuity of life. Nature 
permits all kinds of liberties and hustlings, but beneath 
them all runs the long mute river of continuity—a force 
of tremendous, if unseen, power for good. Once broken, 
a virtue has gone out of a whole nation. Continuity of 
traditions has made England the most free and leisured 
nation of the world. That nation must think several 
times before it breaks with the past of its countryside. 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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LoRD MoRLEy’s style is an austere style; it has more 
grace than charm, it diffuses light but it does not generate 
heat. In this respect it is a true reflexion of the writer's 
mind ; he is a moralist whose passion for truth makes him 
dispassionate to almost everything else, and it is charac- 
teristic of him that he emphasises somewhere what he 
calls the ‘morality of style.’ He avoids rhetoric for its 
toxic effect, as an athlete avoids strong drink. He has 
reproached Rousseau and Carlyle with their emotion as 
being a dispersal of energy that might have taken a 
more intellectual form. His style is almost the exact 
converse of Rousseau’s; as he thinks, so he writes, in 
concepts not in images, which, it may be remarked, 
places him far above Rousseau as a thinker, though it 
depresses him below Rousseau as an imaginative writer. 
He has neither the colour of Burke nor the poetry of 
Carlyle nor the wistfulness of Newman; he is rarely 
intimate like Browne and never colloquial like Dryden, 
which is to say that he is the most impersonal of all our 
great writers of prose. It is the style of a man who has 
himself under perfect control, and to find an analogy one 
must turn to the great French writers, to Voltaire and 
to Renan—in other words, to writers who, except in rare 
moments, use language not to express an individual 
emotion but as the instrument of a critical method. 
He is a master of the aphorism, the most impersonal of 
all forms of utterance and the most French. On the 
other hand, there are not a few passages in his writings 
which suggest that this self-restraint, what Pater would 
call ‘the beauty of a frugal closeness of style,’ has only 
been attained by a deliberate literary asceticism, and that 
if he liked—but he rarely likes—to yield to the enchant- 
ments of sense he might sound what stop he pleases. 
But this and more than this I have said elsewhere. 

Of his methods of work as a master of his craft I was 
privileged to see a good deal. It was in the composition 
of his last literary work—the ‘History and Politics,’ 
which was written in 1912 and published in 1914. I say 
his last work, because the ‘Recollections, although 
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published later, were not the efflorescence of his old 
age, most of the pages therein having been written 
many years earlier—indeed, the first volume with its 
admirable literary portraits, was the work not of his 
decline but of his meridian. In his later years he wrote, 
as he spoke, with great difficulty—in fact, every kind of 
composition, whether literary or oratorical, had become 
an almost painful effort. The ‘History and Politics,’ 
which originated as a rectorial address at Manchester, 
cost him many anxious vigils, both before its delivery and 
after it when he was casting it into its final literary 
shape. He did me the honour to ask for my help at the 
outset—I would not mention it now but for the fact that 
it gave rise to an interesting scheme for another book 
which was never written and which now keeps company 
in eternal silence with those other spectral volumes on 
Lucretius, Goethe, and Calvin, which will never see the 
light of common day. My own part in the ‘ History and 
Politics’ was assuredly nothing to boast of; the best 
that can be said of it is that I played the part of Socratic 
midwife. Of the whole book only one page—that on the 
relation between law and politics—is from my pen, but 
Lord Morley was so over-generous in the many letters 
he wrote to me on the subject that I prayed him to say 
nothing more about it and to omit all reference to 
myself in its pages. The manuscript and the proof-sheets 
passed to and fro between us, accompanied by the 
exchange of many books and many illuminating little 
notes containing some of those searching interrogatories 
of which he was such a master. 


‘Tam truly obliged by Guilland, and your preface to Hallam 
is full of pith and point. I look for your notes as apples of 
gold. “ Diffidence’” was never more out of season and place 
and I beg for them soon. Yes, I possess Sorel’s “ Question 
d’Orient” ’ (June 18, 1912). 

‘You will receive in two or three days from the printers 
slips of my enlarged address. I should be much your 
debtor if you could by and bye, at your leisure, read the 
thing over and favour me with any critical remarks that 
may occur to you. The more blunt and candid, the better. 
It may well happen that the piece will never see the light, 
for I am deeply dissatisfied with its want alike of structure 
and of sharp edge. For I mean to work at the portions on 
Progress and the State. They are too crude as they stand. 
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Only remember that it is impossible in such business to hurt 
my feelings’ (July 9, 1913). 

‘I have another petition as usual. Before returning your 
piece on Historic Method I want you to write down in two 
or three (or one) plain sentences, what is Historic Method 
precisely in the sense you use the term .. .’ (Oct. 23, 1913). 


It will be obvious from the last extract that it was 
not I who was playing the part of Socratic midwife this 
time, but my correspondent. It was he who was 
illuminating my darkness of conception, as indeed was 
often the case. 

When he went north to deliver the address—some- 
thing of a heroic undertaking for a man who was 
already seventy-three years of age and physically 
frail—he was so agitated that I had almost volunteered 
to go with him. He was full of foreboding that he would 
be both obscure and inaudible. When I told him that 
Mr. C. P. Scott had asked me to write the leading article 
in the ‘Manchester Guardian’ on the address, he was 
somewhat comforted—‘ st any rate you know what I’m 
going to say,’ he said to me at parting, ‘and what I shall 
mean when I say it.’ My ‘leader’ has long ago passed 
into deserved obscurity, and the best that can be said of 
it is that it cheered. him in a mood of despondency : 


‘To-morrow I return the books that you were kind enough 
to lend me. . . . The article in the “M.G.”! Itraised me out 
of the deep pit of dissatisfaction into which I had fallen . . .’ 
(June 30, 1912). 


From this literary communion was born that idea of 
another book which will now never see the light. Lord 
Morley suggested that we should collaborate in a work 
of which he would write one chapter or two, on the 
foundations of political belief: and something more, 
for it was not only to deal with moral ideas in politics 
but with method—a kind of ‘ Logic’ of Politics in fact. 
What Newman had done for religious belief in the 
‘Grammar of Assent,’ he wished us to do for political 
belief. The disjecta membra of this book remain in my 
possession—notes of his and notes of mine—and some 
outline of the projected treatment may be found by the 
curious, if such there be, in an article in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ for March 1914, in which I took Lord Morley’s 
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‘ History and Politics’ for my starting-point, as indeed it 
was to be his in our common venture. The War stopped 
all that. On taking farewell of him before leaving for 
France in November 1914, I expressed my sorrow at the 
suspension of a cherished project which I feared might 
never be resumed. ‘Be a good loser,’ he said—it was one 
of the many wise counsels he gave me which often recur 
to me in the inevitable casualties of life. 

There is one aspect of his career which requires 
delicate handling and which yet cannot be passed over 
in silence. I refer to his political ambition. The ascent 
to high office is, as Bacon has reminded us in that 
notable essay ‘Of Great Place,’ often ‘ by a winding stair.’ 
And not only by a winding stair but sometimes by a 
secret one. Of one of his own colleagues Lord Morley 
himself quoted with scornful approval the criticism of 
Campbell-Bannerman, ‘he is always creeping in velvet 
slippers up the back stairs.’ Did Lord Morley himself 
never choose that. tortuous mode of ascent? Was 
he as indifferent as he seemed to the arts by which 
men rise? Were there in his career no abjurations of 
early faiths? In politics men rise only too often to 
higher, but not greater, things ‘on their dead selves as 
stepping-stones’ in a sense quite other than that which 
the poet of ‘In Memoriam’ intended. This is a ques- 
tion which has to be faced. If Lord Morley’s ban on - 
biography had succeeded in silencing all posthumous 
criticism, the matter might be left where it was. 
Immediately on his decease there appeared a number of 
graceful elegiac tributes from those who had known 
him well, notably from Mr Birrell and Mr J. A. Spender 
—and their tone was, as one would expect it to be under 
the first impact of a bereavement so intolerable, tender 
to the point of indulgence. But in no long time the 
critics appeared on the scene, as was perhaps inevitable, 
and they have not spared him. One writer in the 
‘Evening Standard’ has, with some asperity, declared, 
in so many words, that there was an obvious reason for 
Lord Morley’s injunction to his executors, and that was 
that a faithful biography would have been a record of 
intrigue for high place not a whit more alluring than 
the biography of any other politician. Not to be out- 
done in the réle of advocatus diaboli, Mr Bodley, in an 
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extraordinary article in the ‘Times’ of Dec. 31, 1923, 
subsequently informed the world that Lord Morley had 
no historic sense, did not understand ‘the French spirit’ 
—whatever that may mean—and, so far from being 
‘honest,’ was better described as ‘lucky and astute.’ 

Let us consider all this. Lord Morley’s claims on 
posterity as a historian and man of letters I will not 
discuss here—I have done it already in the ‘Times 
Literary Supplement,’ and I see no reason to qualify 
anything that I have said therein as to his distinction in 
those fields of human endeavour. One will want better 
evidence to disestablish his fame as a historical writer 
than a single slip in a House of Lords debate, which any 
septuagenarian might have made, as to the historical 
locus in quo of the ‘Day of Dupes.’ Professor Gardiner 
praised his ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ and praise from Gardiner, 
il maestro di color’ che sanno, for a book dealing with the 
17th century is good enough for most intelligent people. 
Of Lord Morley’s critical writings about French Litera- 
ture, Faguet and Brunetiére, whose claims to judge are 
indisputable, spoke highly, and it will be long before the 
volumes on Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot are displaced. 
But when it comes to the question of his political career 
Lord Morley’s critics are on much stronger ground. To 
some extent Lord Morley inculpated himself. His ‘ Recol- 
lections, when they appeared, were a positive stumbling- 
block to some of his more uncritical admirers, One of 
them, Mr William O’Brien, in a remarkable article which 
appeared in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for January 1918, 
gave expression to this consternation in words which 
were not more sorrowful than ironical. For years he 
had worshipped Lord Morley as a god, and behold! he 
was but a man and politically not without sin. 

The truth is, there is a want of perspective about all 
this criticism. The whole troubie originates in a fatal 
adjective which dogged Lord Morley like his own shadow 
—honest John.’ It was not of his seeking. He was 
not his own political godfather, and he had no more 
to do with the choice of the adjective than of the 
baptismal name. I am not sure that he did not resent 
it. An ‘honest’ politician is almost as much a lusus 
nature as a Virgin Mother, and there is point in Pater'’s 
shrewd criticism of Botticelliss Madonnas that each of 
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them ‘seems to wear a somewhat peevish expression as 
though she resented the intolerable honour thrust upon 
her.’ Hence, perhaps, a certain peevishness, assuredly a 
certain impatience, on Lord Morley’s part when you 
talked about ‘honesty’ in politics. Perhaps he was 
thinking of that intolerable adjective and wondering 
whether you expected him to live up to it. No one, as 
will be seen in the conversations which follow, was more 
emphatic in disclaiming the identification of public with 
private morality, or in repudiating attempts to erect a 
common standard for the two. ‘Did you ever know a 
Cabinet meeting,’ Mr Birrell asked of him one day at 
Flowermead, ‘where any one discussed a political ques- 
tion as a Christian?’ To which he replied with great 
emphasis, ‘No, not even Mr G.’ It must be counted to 
him for righteousness that he was singularly free from 
cant in this respect, and I fancy that the repeated 
emphasis which he laid on ‘expediency,’ as opposed to 
right, as a test of political action, was, in its way, an 
impersonal repudiation of any claim to moral superiority 
over his fellows. If he had been such a charlatan as 
many politicians are, he would, no doubt, have made the 
attempt to appear what the public seemed to expect 
him to be, but his was too fine a temper for that. To 
judge Lord Morley by ethical tests to which he refused 
to subscribe, is to judge him by tests which are unfair 
and, in his political career, irrelevant. He was no worse 
than other politicians, and in some respects he was 
better—he made certain notable stands for principle on 
the Eight Hours’ Day, his opposition to which cost him 
his seat, as he knew it would, and equally on the annex- 
ation of the Boer Republics. To say that his political 
career will not always stand the inflexible moral tests 
of his Essay on Compromise is true enough, but it has to 
be remembered that he wrote that denunciation of 
political casuistry long before he entered politics, and, 
having once entered them, made no pretence of applying 
its precepts to a world in which, by that time, he had 
found that they had, and could have, little place. If 
there is tragedy here, it is the tragedy of a man who in 
middle age exchanges his own vocation for another 
which is both new and alien to him, 

Politics, he once wrote in an indiscreet moment, are 
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neither a science nor an art but a ‘dodge.’ Certain 
chapters in his ‘ Recollections’ afford only too many 
illustrations, in his own career, of that candid aphorism. 
Therein he appears as busy as any other politician in 
political tactics—the re-drafting of Mr Gladstone’s famous 
ultimatum to the hapless Parnell, the hustling of Mr 
Gladstone into resignation, the manoeuvring of Harcourt 
out of the political succession—of which more in a 
moment, the determination to stay behind in the Cabinet 
ostensibly in the cause of Home Rule rather than leave 
it with Mr Gladstone in the cause of naval retrenchment. 
Litera scripta manet—there is no getting away from 
these things. When the book appeared, Lord Morley, 
who made me a present of the two volumes with an 
inscription truly Victorian in its tributary elaborateness, 
was anxious that I should review it, which I duly did 
with considerable ‘economies’ of criticism, divided as I 
was between the desire to please and the duty to be 
candid. The review satisfied Lord Morley, but was far 
from satisfying me, and Lord Rosebery saw through it, 
for he wrote congratulating me—not, I suspect, without 
irony—on ‘a skilful tight-rope performance. It is 
possible to be less acrobatic now and to admit straight 
away that Lord Morley was not less ambitious of high 
place than his colleagues, and not less busy, at critical 
moments, in the pursuing of it. Only a very simple soul 
will be surprised at this. ‘Philanthropical Radicals’ 
may love their species without ceasing to love them- 
selves. There is a story of Henry Fawcett seeking an 
interview with a publisher to demand some royalties, 
long overdue, on one of his most philanthropic books, to 
whom the publisher, whether in irony or with effrontery, 
replied, ‘Why, Mr Fawcett, I thought you wrote your 
books for the benefit of the human race,’ whereat the 
infuriated author, banging the nearest tangible object 
with his fist, exclaimed, ‘Yes, sir, I do write my books 
for the benefit of the human race, but the human race 
begins with me, Number One, Henry Faweett.’ There 
may well have been moments when Lord Morley con- 
ferred on himself a similar priority. He was certainly, 
as Mr Birrell has hinted, extremely sensitive to questions 
of personal precedence and saw no reason to be content 
with the hard saying that the last shall be first. Most 
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assuredly he never stooped to those arts, so common 
of late. by which politicians pose, both physically and 
mentally, for the Press like any lady of the chorus, 
‘stage’ receptions of their own devising on railway plat- 
forms, invite interviews, coquet with newspapers, and 
run a ‘Publicity’ agent like the stars of the theatrical 
firmament. His fastidious temperament was proof 
against anything so vulgar. Nor need it be so much 
as said, for no one has ever questioned it, that he was 
absolutely incorruptible. The breath of financial scandal 
never touched him. But, as he once confessed to Sir 
Algernon West, he did not like ‘ playing second fiddle’ 
to any one—it was the baton of the political orchestra 
that he coveted. 

This is the explanation of certain incidents which have 
greatly puzzled many people, in particular his throwing 
his weight into the scale against Harcourt in favour of 
Lord Rosebery when it came to the choice of Glad- 
stone’s successor. He and Harcourt had been close 
friends, their friendship darkened by many quarrels, 
for both were quick-tempered, and illuminated by as 
many reconciliations. Harcourt had a sarcastic tongue. 
Sir F. Mowatt once told me that, on hearing that 
Morley was to write the ‘ Life’ of Gladstone, Harcourt 
accosted him with the remark, ‘So you're going to 
write Mr G.’s “Life.” An excellent choice! There’s 
no man better qualified than you except, of course, on 
the religious question—you mustn’t touch that; or his 
financial policy—you don’t understand finance ; or Home 
Rule—you’ve got a bee in your bonnet about that.’ No 
doubt Lord Morley, as Mr Gardiner says in another 
eonnexion, ‘ winced and remembered’; but such things— 
and this incident occurred, of course, long after Glad- 
stone’s resignation—had nothing to do with Lord 
Morley’s election for Rosebery. What was it? Two 
notable political biographies have recently appeared 
dealing with the careers of Liberal statesmen, Harcourt 
and Campbell-Bannerman, careers of which Lord Morley 
might legitimately have said, ‘Quorum pars magna fui.’ 
Both biographers have done their work admirably and 
with a high conscientiousness—Mr Spender, the most 
upright, discreet and equable of men and now the Nestor 
of Liberal journalism ; Mr Gardiner, brilliant, persuasive, 
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and a master of the art of literary portraiture. Both 
men, like Chaucer, have left this part of their tale ‘ half- 
told,’ for reasons of which they are the best judge, but 
Mr Gardiner has let in daylight in a discreet footnote * 
about the office of Foreign Secretary. The truth appears 
to be that Lord Morley wanted it. Sir Algernon West, 
who knew more than most of what was going on behind 
the scenes, has said as much, and there is confirmation of 
it from one of Lord Morley’s oldest friends. There were 
few high offices of State to which he did not at one time 
or another aspire. Indeed, why not? Hehad great abili- 
ties, and, like most men, was conscious of them without 
being conscious of his limitations. And there one may 
leave the matter, for no good would be done by enlarging 
on it. 

To some all this will seem not a little tragic, and 
perhaps it was. There never was a man more honest in 
his private life and there can have been few more 
magnanimous; if that story were ever told, which it 
never will be, it would be a tale of singular devotion, a 
tale of one whose whole life was a noble comment on 
the text, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ and who, living, 
fulfilled the law of Christ. But it is given to few honest 
men, if any, to succeed in politics without pledging much 
that they hold most dear, and those pledges are rarely 
redeemed. Lord Morley knew it, and, knowing it, was 
not altogether happy. There was not merely what I 
have called in an earlier article the fundamental con- 
tradiction of two vocations; there was the fundamental 
contradiction of the moralist who found himself a 
politician. Mr Gardiner, with great acumen, has some- 
where remarked that Lord Morley’s place in politics 
should never have been on the front bench, indicating 
that he would have occupied a position of no less 
distinction and of higher achievement had he been 
content like Cobden to preserve the moral independence 
of a ‘private member’ in the days when such inde- 
pendence was not the fiction which it is now. Had he 
made that election, he might have been a great tribune 
of the people. No one who ever heard him on the plat- 
form, away from all the cabals of Downing Street and 





* «The Life of Sir William Harcourt,’ vol. 11, p. 259, note, 
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Parliament Street, addressing a North-country audience 
of miners and railwaymen, could doubt it. Those honest 
souls, whose daily life is one long struggle with hard 
industrial realities, recognised in him at such times a 
kindred spirit. There was an unstudied downrightness 
of speech on such occasions which was strangely moving 
and was emphasised, rather than attenuated, by the 
awkward gestures, the husky voice, the ragged sentences 
—in strange contrast to the polish of his literary style, 
for he was an orator malgré lui—all of them leaving 
on the mind of the hearer the impression that he 
was wrestling with his very soul, as perhaps indeed 
he was. 

In his retirement he watched the play of politics with 
a keen and critical eye appraising politicians and parties 
with the skill of one who was unquestionably a shrewd 
judge of men. Of his old Liberal colleagues he saw but 
little, except for the two previously mentioned, but there 
was a third for whom he had a great admiration and 
something very like affection—Mr Churchill. He told 
me of the immense impression he had made upon 
all present by his first speech on the Mediterranean 


question at the Committee of Imperial Defence when he 
became First Lord of Admiralty. 


‘I foresee the day,’ he said to me on Dec. 22, 1921, ‘when 
Birkenhead will be Prime Minister in the Lords with Winston 


leading the Commons. They will make a formidable pair. 
Winston tells me Birkenhead has the best brain in England. 
. .. ButI don’t like Winston’s habit of writing articles, as 
a Minister, on debatable questions of foreign policy in the 
These allocutions of his are contrary to all 


newspapers. 
Mr G. would never have allowed it.’ 


Cabinet principles. 

He was most eclectic in his friendships. Their number 
was not large but their variety was great. They were 
‘indeed the trophies of a discerning spirit, and one might 
apply to him the words of Pascal, ‘A mesure qu’on a 
plus d’esprit, on trouve qu'il y a plus d’hommes origi- 
naux; les gens du commun ne trouvent pas de différence 
entre les hommes. Outside the inner circle of his 
friends there were many acquaintances, for no Delphic 
oracle was ever more visited and consulted than the sage 
of Flowermead in his old age. Thither, in the years 
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immediately following the War, Lord Haldane brought 
his new political friends. Of Lord Haldane’s political 
conversion Lord Morley sometimes said rather satirical 
things ; if he did not regard him as living in sin he was 
very far from looking upon his new state as a state 
of grace. This dissent had no disturbing effect upon 
their friendship ; Lord Morley could at times be ‘ difficult’ 
and was impatient of contradiction, but to try to quarrel 
with Lord Haldane is like trying to quarrel with the 
Universe. The political débutants whom Lord Haldane 
chaperoned on their visits to Flowermead were not 
altogether a success. They came, they talked, they 
dogmatised, and Lord Morley listened, putting in now 
and again one of those disconcerting interrogatories of 
his. And after they had come and gone, Lord Morley 
summed them up. ‘Clever fellows,’ he once remarked 
to me of these ‘Labour’ protagonists, ‘but they don’t 
know the A B C of Government. Of them in their 
infinite variety—declassés Liberals, political fugitives, 
doctrinaire ‘intellectuals’ whose delicate hands had 
never wielded anything more industrial than a pen, 
robust miners who had picked and hewed in the bowels 
of the earth—his estimates varied according to the type. 
He, who had known Thomas Burt and the hardy toilers 
of the North, liked and respected a real working-man, 
but that curious and somewhat parasitic hybrid, the 
‘Labour’ intellectual, he simply could not abide, feeling 
towards such an one something of the same healthy 
aversion which we all feel for a calf with two heads or 
any other exhibition of Nature in a playful mood. Of 
Mr Smillie he said ‘a fine fellow, that’; of Mr Sidney 
Webb ‘a clever little man ’"—and ‘ clever’ was not a com- 
pliment on Lord Morley’s lips, adding on another occa- 
sion, ‘I cannot make out what anyone can see in him.’ 
For Mr Webb’s ‘ well-stored mind,’ as some one once 
called it in his presence, he had as much use, and no 
more, as he would have had for a cold and inhospitable 
basement full of Blue Books. Lord Morley had both 
too acute a sense of humour and too keen a sense of 
realities to take very seriously a man who, with all the 
solemnity of Moses upon Sinai, had attempted to present 
the English people with a new constitution of his own 
devising ; he hated such presumptuous pedantries. But 
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of Mr Ramsay MacDonald he had quite another opinion. 
Mr MacDonald had come to consult me on Feb. 4, 1914, 
at my chambers about the legal aspects of Smuts’ and 
Botha’s drastic deportation of the South African labour 
leaders, in regard to which he was drafting an amend- 
ment to the Address, and, on seeing Lord Morley 
shortly afterwards, I asked him what he thought of him. 
He paid him a high tribute. ‘Ramsay MacDonald,’ he 
said, ‘has a front-bench mind. Years ago I tried to get 
him taken into the Ministry but the P.M. wouldn’t hear 
of it.’ From which one may infer that—at that time— 
he looked upon Mr MacDonald as more of a Liberal than 
a Socialist. 

As early as 1918 he saw the new political cloud, then 
no bigger than a man’s hand, upon the horizon, and often 
discussed it with Lord Bryce, whose interest in ‘ Politics,’ 
in the Aristotelian sense of the word, was not less in- 
satiable than his own. Here is an illuminating extract 
from a conversation in the early days of 1918. 


J.H.M. I walked home with Bryce from the Fred Pollocks 
the other night. He tells me he is going to write three books, 
any one of which might tax the energies of a man of thirty— 
‘ Justinian,’ ‘ Federalism,’ and ‘Modern Democracy,’ beginning 
with the last. 

Lorp Mor ey. Yes, and he’s got prophetic visions about 
democracy. He has just been telling me that in the next 
Parliament the Labour party will be strong but just short of 
a majority; in the next after that a ‘majority ’"—then a 
violent reaction and a coalition. 


He was often critical about Labour policy. ‘ Have you 
read Henderson’s speech about a capital levy?’ he asked 
me. ‘It’srank piracy.’ The sacerdotal airs of some of the 
Labour leaders, in other words their dogmatic pretensions, 
rather irritated such a hater of dogma, and he listened 
with keen enjoyment to a friend’s description of one 
of them: ‘When Henderson utters the word “ Labour” 
he lowers his voice as if he were assisting at the Elevation 
of the Host.’ And here is an example of his going to the 
root of things : 


Lorp Mor.ey. I’ve been reading the Hammonds’ book. 
They regard the Factory System as having converted the 
working-man from a free craftsman into a serf. 

z2 
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J. H. M. Yes, that is true enough of the time of the 
Industrial Revolution and long after, but to-day with the 
abolition of the laws against combination, with limitation 
of output and restriction of apprenticeship in the skilled 
trades, the workman is more of an autocrat than a serf. He 
is certainly better off than he ever has been before. 

LorD Mor.LEY. How better off? 

J. H. M. Financially. 

Lorp Morey. Yes, but is he a better man than he was? 
Does he care about the things of the mind? How do he and 
his wife spend their money? On vain pleasures—his wife on 
meretricious finery, himself on betting (Dec. 21, 1919). 


Lord Haldane once described Lord Morley to me 
as ‘the richest mind of his time. Unquestionably, 
and on looking through my diaries with their records 
of conversations a deux, written down within a few 
hours of the event, I find the lodes of ore so full of the 
precious metal of his mind that my only difficulty is to 
know where to stop, for the yield is almost inexhaustible. 
There are records of many conversations on Women in 
general, and on Mrs Asquith and others in particular, 
on Field Sports, on Capital Punishment, on Oratory, on 
Lord Haldane’s ideas of public morality, on Ireland, a sub- 
ject to which he always returned, on Modern Democracy, 
on India, and a hundred other things. But exigencies 
of space compel me to omit these things and pass on to 
those conversations on life and literature which will serve 
to show the catholic quality of his mind. These colloquies 
will be found discursive and at times elusive as all good 
conversation is—I make no attempt to ‘edit’ them. A 
true conversation is not like a Platonic dialogue, which 
is such a thing of art that the end is always implicit 
in the beginning and the talk is conducted as in a con- 
duit-pipe towards a carefully appointed conclusion— 
the mental current of thought is never vagrant and 
rarely obscure. But the talk of ordinary life does not 
follow the rules of the grove of Academus. It has all 
the vagrancy of a stream in which deep pools alternate 
with murmuring ripples, there is a play of light and 
shade, the course is now slow, now rapid, and sometimes 
itself divides into two streams, one flowing along the 
surface in open talk, the other losing itself for a time in 
the underground of sub-consciousness until it rejoins 
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the main stream of conversation and gives it a new 
direction. One of the interlocutors may make a remark 
which the other, intent on his own process of thought, 
may appear not even to hear or may seem to ignore, 
only to return to it later with a sudden riposte. The 
process is not logic nor is the result art; but it is in 
such unstudied self-expression that you find the man. 

I reproduce some of these conversations with as little 
comment as may be, leaving the reader, if he be so 
minded, to discover the train of association of ideas for 
himself. 


Lorp MoRLEyY. I was intrigued by your reference to 
Burke’s saying about the trivial things such as ‘a face at an 
inn’ which ‘change the face of history.’ I’ve been hunting 
for the locus in quo. Here it is in the ‘ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace. Was he referring to Peter the Great? But what a 
mind was Burke’s! Macaulay was right, the greatest mind 
since Milton. ...I don’t like the Belgians. I don’t know 
what Wellington thought of them. They were at Waterloo. 

J. H. M. Yes, but not longer than they could help. 

LorD Morey. Ah! I never tire of reading of Waterloo. 

J. H. M. Then you remember Stendhal’s description in 
the ‘Chartreuse de Parme ’? 

LorpD MorLEY. No, I must look it up. You have 
quoted in your article Renan’s prologue to his ‘Souvenirs 
de mon enfance.’ It’s one of the finest things in French 
literature. I met him once. Do you like Hardy’s ‘ Dynasts’? 

J. H. M. Yes, I find the metre sometimes uncouth, but 
I like the magnitude of conception. 

LorD Morey. Uncouth isthe word. I ‘read’ Hardy’s first 
novel when he submitted it to the Macmillans, was impressed, 
but rejected it, and then got him to come and see me, and 
was the cause of his writing another and a better one. But 
I didn’t like his hanging Tess. It was needlessly poignant, 
and I wrote and told him so. 

J. H. M. Mr Hardy is one of those rare writers who never 
disappoint you when you meet them in the flesh. He has what 
Thucydides makes Pericles call ‘the simplicity of all noble 
natures.’ 

LorD Mor.tzEy. Yes. Meredith, too, perhaps. But Mere- 
dith was not simple. He was striking to meet but not exactly 
charming. He was too hard for that. But Matthew Arnold 
had charm (Feb. 15, 1918). 


His admiration for Hardy, with whom he shared the 
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distinction of being the last of the great Victorians, 
was whole-hearted and complete. ‘ There is something 
Shakespearean about Hardy,’ was a frequent comment 
of his. On my leaving Flowermead one day for a visit 
to Max Gate, he said at parting, ‘Give Hardy my love,’ 
and of such greetings he was not prodigal. Another 
day we discussed the verdict of Time on the reputations 
of two great Victorians : 


LorD MorLEY. What do you think of Carlyle ? 

J. H. M. He lives as a great prose colourist. Is not the 
Essay on History a wonderful piece of imaginative writing ? 

LorD Morey. Yes, and the Essay on Burns. 

J. H. M. And on Johnson. Macaulay’s essay on the 
same theme is vulgarity itself in comparison. 

LorD Mortey. As for Macaulay, Acton used to say the 
essays were already dead and that he was all wrong about 
Warren Hastings. Does his ‘history’ stand the test of 
time ? 

J. H. M. Yes. Firth praises it, and he speaks with un- 
impeachable authority. Do you still read Burke? 

LoRD Morey. Often. Perhaps his attitude on America 
stands in need of revision. You ought to write a book about 
him. 

J.H.M. No. I have not the courage to follow you. 

LORD MoRLEyY. My little book was inadequate. He is a 
great theme. What a mind! His fame grows greater with 
time. Macaulay was right when he said of certain passages, 
‘How divine!’ Who can compare with him? Taine? 
Tocqueville? No. 


Of contemporary literature he read but little in his 
latter years. The discovery of a new ‘genius’ every 
week in these days of loud advertisement left unmoved 
and incurious the man who had lived, moved, and had 
his being among the great minds of the Victorian age. 
He could be very ironical at times: 


LorD Mor.EyY. Do you know Masefield ? 

J. H. M. No, but I’ve met him. 

LorD MoRLEY. Massingham mentioned his name to me 
the other day and was surprised to hear I didn’t know who 
he was. He urged the value of his poetry, and I asked him, 
‘Is it very great?’ to which Massingham replied, ‘ Perhaps 
not, but he is young.’ I said, ‘So were Shelley and Keats.’ 
How old is Masefield ? 
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J. H. M. Forty or forty-five, I should think. 
LORD MORLEY. Well, he’ll have to make haste. 


Of Mr Gladstone, Lord Morley was, as might be ex- 
pected, full of eloquent memories : 


‘I remember once staying at a country-house party at 
which Mr G. and Huxley were two of the guests. On Sunday 
Mr G. went to church and we infidels stayed behind and 
discussed Mr G. Some one raised the question how much 
@ man owed in his career to environment, and instanced 
Mr G. and what he owed to Eton and Christ Church. Huxley 
would have none of it. He said, “Put him in the middle 
of a ploughed field with nothing but his shirt to cover him, 
and no power on earth could prevent that man becoming 
Prime Minister.” ’ 


He was well aware of Mr Gladstone’s weaknesses 
and, not the least, his inveterate casuistry. When dis- 
cussing the suffrage question in January 1913 and the 
Cabinet difficulties into which Mr Asquith had got 
himself, he said, ‘Mr G. would never have got himself 
into such a position—he would never have given an 
undertaking in which he could not discover, if need be, 
some ambiguity which permitted an escape. His mind 
was like that.’ 

This was like an echo of his scathing criticism of Mr 
Gladstone in the days before he knew him and when he 
was at war with him on the question of the endowment 
of Church schools out of the Education grant.* 

A discussion of Mr Lytton Strachey’s monograph on 
‘Queen Victoria’ provoked the following : 


Lorp Morey. Rosebery doesn’t like it. He thinks it too 
flippant. He has a reverence for Queen Victoria. 

J. H. M. So had Mr Gladstone. 

LorD Mor LEY. No. 

J. H. M. Indeed! I thought that, as Burke said of Chatham, 
the ‘ eyes of the eagle blenched’ in that dazzling presence. 

LorD MorLgEyY. You are much mistaken. 


The following extract will offend only the prudish—it 





* Thus of one of Gladstone’s arguments in this cause he wrote in 1873, 
‘A poorer sophism was never coined, even in that busy mint of logical 
counterfeits.’—‘ National Education,’ p. 57. 
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goes to show how little of a prude was the subject of 
this memoir : 


J. H. M. Have you read Mrs O’Shea’s book ? 

Lorp Moruey. No. I wouldn’t touch it with a pair of 
tongs. 

: J. H. M. Neither have I, but I wanted to ask you a question 

about it. She says that Mr Gladstone telegraphed to Parnell 

on the day of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill to ask 

for an assurance of his support. Is that true? 

LorD Morey. The story carries with it its own refuta- 
tion on the face of it. 

J. H. M. She also says that Mr Gladstone knew all along 
the nature of Parnell’s relations with her. 

Lorp Moruey. I dare say he did. Mr. G. was a man 
of the world. He knew that in politics you have to take 
men as you find them. I remember Lord Granville once 
said to me, ‘I have known five of Queen Victoria’s Prime 
Ministers all of whom have committed adultery.’ 


And he started guessing who they were. But that is 
another story. His views on public morality as distinct 
from private morality—a distinction which he both 
accepted and enforced—were not in the least what the 


public have thought them to be. He was much more of 
a ‘realist’ than is commonly supposed. 


J. H. M. Lord Fitzmaurice told me a curious story about 
Disraeli the other day—very characteristic, I thought. He 
said that years after his shabby treatment of Peel he took 
one of Peel’s daughters into dinner. Disraeli began in a tone 
of tender and respectful reminiscence of her father. This 
was too much for the daughter, who, with great spirit, replied, 
‘I wonder you can talk of my father like that after the way 
you treated him.’ Disraeli showed his usual effrontery and 
replied, ‘ My dear lady, I was young—I had to get on.’ And 
look at his stolen eloqguence—his theft of another man’s 
speech. He was mean. 

LorpD Mor LEY. These are small things. Why do people 
always talk as if a politician was to be so much better than 
other men in other professions? 

J. H. M. But he was an adventurer. Birrell hit it off the 
other day ; he told me Disraeli’s career was ‘ all picaresque.’ 

LORD MoRLEY. I don’t agree. He was a great statesman. 
Look at his vision of democracy, his Reform Bill, his views on 
the American Civil War. And look at his courage! His 
speech vindicating the Jews—Lord John Russell sat opposite 
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during its delivery, and turned to his neighbours on the Front 
Bench and said, ‘What courage! There is not a man on the 
Tory benches around him but doesn’t disapprove of every 
word he says.’ 


The talk on this occasion (June 29, 1913) then diverted 
from Disraeli to Cavour, from Cavour to Bismarck, each 
of whom he praised in turn, the last at the expense of 
Napoleon. 


Lorp Mor.eEy. Bismarck’s work lasts—unlike Napoleon’s. 

J. H. M. But will it last? Look at the growing social dis- 
content in Germany. 

LorD Mor.zEy. Yes, but the Socialists always come to 
heel. So long as France is hostile, it will always be so. 


And thence to Goethe: 


LorD Mor.Ey. Mill always said Schiller was a greater 
poet than Goethe. 

J. H. M. But Schiller never wrote a lyric that could be 
compared with ‘ Uber allen Gipfeln.’ 

Lorp Morey. No, but Mill’s mind was biased by an 
austere temper. He disliked Goethe because of his amorous 


adventures. 
And from Goethe to Machiavelli: 


J. H. M. Everybody talks of the Prince, but how few 
people seem to know the Discorsi, and they are far more 
interesting ! 

Lorp Mor LEY. So they are. A good book on Machiavelli 
has yet to be written. My essay is too slight and Acton 
thought it too rhetorical. The best thing yet written in 
Italian is Tommasini. 

J. H. M. Acton’s learning is almost overwhelming, and 
the worst of it is he rarely has it under control except in his 
inaugural lecture. 

Lorp Mor.ey. Ah, but his outlook was so fresh, his mind 
so full. If the gods granted me the privilege of recalling to 
life for half an hour’s conversation some of the great men of 
the past I have had the good fortune to know, I should say 
Acton. 

J. H. M. Mrs Asquith told me the other day that she once 
belittled Acton to Mr Gladstone and said, ‘I’ll bet you he 
hasn’t read Purcell’s “Life of Manning.”’ And she added 
gleefully, ‘ And he hadn’t!’ 

Lorp Mor ey. She told you that! That is my story. 
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It was to Mr G. and myself that Acton confessed that he 
hadn’t read the book. 

J. H. M. Well, there are worse things than having ‘one’s’ 
stories ‘cribbed.’ One is to have one’s epigrams appropriated. 
I once wrote in the ‘ Westminster’ that Irish history is a 
thing for Irishmen to forget and for Englishmen to remember. 
I cast it forth like bread upon the waters and years later I 
saw it ascribed to Horace Plunkett. 

LorpD Morey. Never mind that. It happens to all of us. 
Some one appropriated my phrase about a scheme for recon- 
stituting the House of Lords from ex-Cabinet Ministers as 
being a device for making use of ‘scrapped Dreadnoughts’ as 
political targets to fire at. It was I who said it. 


He had known Clémenceau well. I found it a com- 
mon bond of conversation when I met the great French 
statesman in Paris. Lord Morley recalled a curious 
comment of Chamberlain’s after he had brought him and 
Clémenceau together thirty years earlier at a lunch at 
the Café Anglais: 


‘As we came away, Joe said to me, “A fine fellow that 
Clémenceau! If he and I joined hands we could establish 
Radicalism in Europe.” But I doubt if they meant the same 
things.’ 


In 1919 Lord Morley and Clémenceau met again after 
many years at Lord Curzon’s—I think in the second week 
in December. 


‘Clémenceau said to me, “I used to be an idealist but the 
older I grow the more I am convinced that it is Force that 
counts.” I replied,’ added Lord Morley as he narrated the 
encounter to me, ‘“ Then you have come to agree with 
Machiavelli?” But Clémenceau doesn’t like having his con- 
clusions sharpened, and he said nothing.’ 


Lord Morley’s question ‘to Clémenceau might have been 
addressed to the questioner except that he also did 
not like having his conclusions sharpened. When I 
asked him in 1919 what he thought of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, he answered, ‘I have not read it, 
and I don’t intend to read it. It’s not worth the paper 
it’s written on. To the end of time it'll always be a 
case of “Thy head or my head.” I’ve no faith in these 
schemes. I wrote to him frequently from Paris of the 
doings of the Peace Conference of which, as A.A.G. in 
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the Military Section, I had an inside view—he was eager 
for information and pessimistic, as the following letter 
will show: 


‘Your letter of April 26 fills me with interest and stirs 
the liveliest curiosity. How canI repay? Assuredly not by 
writing you a letter that would be as empty and void of news 
or knowledge with observation at the back of it, as yours is 
replenished from all those vitalising sources. One great ray 
of light I think upon with good hope. You speak of a visit 
to London in a few daysfrom now. You would most certainly 
find me at home and I should vastly prize any chance that 
you might give me of hearing further what you have to say 
—which cannot be little—about the raging whirlpool which 
the foolish assume to be running dry.’ 


To this theme of the makeshifts of men to establish 
peace on earth he often returned. Thus, on Feb. 15, 
1918: 


‘I’m sick of Wilson . . . He hailed the Russian Revolution 
six months ago as the new Golden Age, and I said to Page, 
“What does he know of Russia?” to which Page replied, 
“Nothing.” As for his talk about a union of hearts after the 
war, the world is not made like that.’ 


Whereupon I asked him what he thought of the 
League of Nations: 

LorD MoruEY. A mirage, and an old one. 

J.H.M. Yes, it began with Sully and has been the illusion 
of three centuries. How are you going to enforce it? 

Lorp MorLEey. How indeed? One may as well talk of 
London morality being due to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But take away Scotland Yard! 


And from thence the talk diverged to what terms the 
Allies, if victorious, might impose, but the conversation 
is too long to be reproduced here. His views on Euro- 
pean problems were always objective, ‘realistic, and 
empirical. He hated catchwords like the plague. When 
a certain well-known Liberal of the academic type 
praised a certain public man as ‘a good European,’ he 
dryly observed : ‘When I lay me down at night or rise 
in the morning I do not ask myself if I am a good 
European.’ 

At the end of 1919 he was very concerned about the 
guarantees to France: 
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‘Surely a permanent commitment like that is contrary to 
all our foreign policy. What do the words “unprovoked 
attack” by Germany mean? They are dangerously vague. 
I’ve been discussing them with Rosebery and he is as uneasy 
as Iam. He wrote a letter to the Press about it and the 
“ Times ” refused to publish it.’ 


On that occasion our talk veered round to literature, 
as it generally did, and particularly to French writers. 


LorD Morey. Renan’s style is truly French. But what 
variety there is! Hugo’s style is an utterly different thing 
from Voltaire’s. 

J. H. M. Yes, Voltaire wrote with the point of a stiletto. 
Hugo with a brush. Hugo’s prose is often formless and 
rhetorical. 

LorD Mor Ey. Yes, but he was greatest when he smelt 
the sea. Look at the ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer.’ Taine would 
have appealed to you. I knew him. I knew them nearly all 
except Sainte-Beuve. 

J. H. M. Of all the French writers of the later generation 
I should have liked most to know Sorel. 

LorD Mor.ey. There I agree with you. I once discussed 
Guizot and Thiers with Clémenceau. I quoted Mr G., who 
placed Guizot higher. Clémenceau said, ‘No. Thiers was a 
statesman.’ And so I think. 


We had a piquant and discursive talk on July 30, 1920, 
about the morality of polities. 


J. H. M. Don’t you think politics often works a corruption 
in the soul? 

LorD MorLEy. It didn’t in Mr G. 

J. H. M. But he was a casuist. 

LoRD MORLEY. Yes. But whatabout the Army? Do you 
like being in it? 

J.H.M. Yes. 

*LoRD MorLEY. Why? 

J.H. M. Because it is what de Vigny said it was—‘ un 
bon livre pour connaitre l’humanité.’ 

LorD MorRLEY. But why did you say that politics works a 
corruption in the soul? What about lawyers? Don’t they 
argue a case in which they don’t believe by evidence of 
which they are not convinced? What about men in business? 

J. H. M. Yes, but in politics there’s too much make- 
believe. A lawyer doesn’t pretend he’s doing it except for 
his fee, a business man makes no pretence that he is not out 
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for profit. In politics alone does a man profess to be seeking 
the good of the human race. Bright and Cobden were 
exceptions. 

LorD MORLEY. Yes, but in Bright there was an unlimited 
self-confidence which amounted to corruption of the soul. 

J. H. M. Say rather, then, that he was a prig. What is 
a prig? Mr Balfour once told me it was a man who paraded 
@ commonplace morality. 

LorD MorRLEeY. Well, that is one definition. But tell me 
what do you think of Foch? Have you met him? 

J. H. M. Yes, when I worked with General Weygand. 
Weygand told me that Foch once concluded a course at the 
Ecole de Guerre with the words to his students, ‘Gentlemen, 
learn to think.’ 

Lorp Mor ey. But surely that’s the last thing a soldier 
should do. I can’t imagine a commanding officer saying that 
to his troops. 

J. H. M. But these were staff officers. 

LorpD MorRLEyY. Even so, I can’t imagine Napoleon saying 
it. No! and I wouldn't say it to electors. I believe in the 
regiments of parties. I don’t like that hateful heresy, pro- 
portional representation. 

J. H. M. That sounds very like the doctrine of authority. 

LorD MoRLEY. Well, why not? One must govern. I see 
the ‘Manchester Guardian’ has quoted a remark of mine to 
Minto—in the second volume of my ‘ Recollections ’—when I 
said ‘if any servant of the Government threatens that if his 
advice is not followed he will resign, tell him that his 
resignation will be accepted.’ That remark of mine had 
reference to Kitchener. He had told Minto, when I became 
S. of S., that he hoped we should work harmoniously, but if 
his advice wasn’t accepted he would resign. And I told 
Minto to tell him that if he did resign, he would not be asked 
to reconsider it. K.of K. hoped to be Viceroy, but I wouldn’t 
hear of it. I appointed Hardinge. King Edward was for 
Lord Kitchener and urged against Hardinge that a man 
should always stick to his last—that he was a diplomatist, 
not an administrator. 


He had read so much of Irish history that he was 
almost haunted, as well a reader might be, by a convic- 
tion of England's responsibility for Ireland. On Jan. 27, 
1913, Mr Birrell had given a private dinner-party at 
the House to the Ministers immediately associated 
with the passage of the Home Rule Bill, the Prime 
Minister, the Law Officers of the Crown, Mr Herbert 
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Samuel, and to one or two of us outside the House who 
had been indirectly associated; the remarkable thing 
was the presence of Irish M.P.’s—Mr Redmond, Mr John 
Dillon, and Mr T. P. O’Connor. In his after-dinner 
speech, proposing Mr Asquith’s health (to which Mr 
Asquith replied in a speech of exactly three words), 
Dillon had emphasised this aspect of the matter and 
said it was the first time Irish Nationalist M.P.’s had 
sat at meat with English Cabinet Ministers. None of 
them, he added, would have dared to do it before. I 
repeated this to Lord Morley a few days afterwards, 
whereupon he remarked : 


‘But that’s not correct—they’ve dined with me. And very 
good company theyare. “T. P.” is one of the best talkers in 
London.’ 

J. H.M. Yes. He too made a speech, or rather an allocu- 
tion, about the Ireland of his boyhood. Witty and pathetic. 
He said an Englishman, rich and a Protestant, took the local 
mansion in his village when he was a boy. The villagers, 
who were Catholics to a man, sat round their peat-fires dis- 
cussing the new arrival, the heretic’s fine raiment, his hunters, 
his clothes, and his table. One of them said, ‘Yes, and he 
has chops and steaks every morning for breakfast’ at which, 
added T. P., there was a long pause of stupefaction, for none 
of them had ever tasted a chop or a steak in his life, and at 
last one of them said, ‘Ah, well, he has his heaven here below.’ 

Lorp MorRLEy. A good story. But what a comment on 
the poverty of Ireland! And it’s we who’re responsible. She 
has been so infernally bedevilled by us that no Englishman 
can cast a stone at her. 


I conclude these extracts with some notes of a con- 
versation at a dinner-party at the National Liberal Club 
on Nov. 22,1912. It was a dinner I had given partly in 
his honour, partly in celebration of a book, in which 
many of my guests had collaborated, and which I had 
edited for the Eighty Club, on the New Irish Constitution. 
I had chosen the guests, to some extent, with an eye to 
the spiritual enjoyment of the chief of them, and was 
rewarded by seeing him expand in such congenial com- 
pany. They were, indeed, nearly all of them men with 
whom, at one point or another, he had much in common. 
Pages of Irish history were represented by Lord Welby, 
a great authority on Home Rule Finance, Lord Macdonell, 
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Mr Birrell, and Mr Barry O’Brien. Scholarship was repre- 
sented by Sir John Macdonell, Sir Frederick Pollock, and 
Mr G. P. Gooch; Liberal journalism by Mr C. P. Scott. 
Lord Haldane was there, also the eminent Scottish divine, 
Dr Alexander Whyte, and an alien phase of Liberal Im- 
perialism was represented by that most charming and 
companionable of men, the late Bourchier Hawksley. 


LorD Morey. You have read Machiavelli ? 

J. H. M. Yes, and Guicciardini. Do you remember his 
comment on Machiavelli's saying that all men are bad? He 
says that all men are naturally good but that they are 
naturally weak, and he establishes his point by saying that 
even a ‘bad’ man always tries to find an excuse. 

LorpD Mor.ry. I’d forgotten that. Where did he say it? 

J. H. M. In his commentaries on the Principe and the 
Discorsi. Some one says—Villari, I think—that Machiavelli 
was the first person to perceive that public morality and 
private morality are two different things. 

Lorp Mor.LEy. Well, but so they are. Let us ask 
Haldane. Haldane, are public morality and private morality 
two different things ? 

LorRD HALDANE. Well . . . they should approximate. 

LorD Mor.gEy. Did they approximate in Disraeli? 

J. H. M. He hadn’t the honesty of Mr Gladstone. 

LorpD Morey. Well, but was Mr G. always honest ? 

J.H.M. I admit his casuistry. But wasn’t it an intellectual 
rather than a moral fault? Didn’t he convince himself 
that the course he sought was the right one? Whereas 
Disraeli only sought to convince himself that it was a profit- 
able one. 

Lorp MorRLEY. That won’t do. The Bessborough Commis- 
sion on Irish Land Tenure reported in favour of the three 
F.’s. What did Mr G. do? He denounced it in private as 
monstrously inequitable, and two months later he introduced 
a bill to that effect. 


The rest is too long to quote. 

Here I conclude, I have tried to portray Lord Morley 
as he was. The portrait is, doubtless, not quite what 
the general public would expect it to be. He was not, 
as the writer of one obituary notice. has declared him 
to be, ‘the embodiment of Reason enthroned.’ He was 
nothing so austere or so inclement. As MrJ. A.Spender, 
who knew him well, recently wrote to me, he was vastly 
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different from the popular conception of him—he was 
‘both greater and less’ than their estimate of him. He 
had faults, in common with all the sons of men; he would 
not have been so intensely human if he had had them 
not. Most of these, such as his extreme sensitiveness, 
had a common source with his most lovable qualities, of 
which a tenderness passing the love of women was one. 
Human nature is a fallible and an imperfect thing, and 
the secret of character seems to be a Manichean mystery 
in which there can be no light without darkness, and 
the sources of a man’s strength are also the sources of 
his weakness. The metaphysical problem of ‘Good’ and 
‘Evil’ is not more mysterious. 

He loved justice and hated iniquity. With some 
literary affection for the grand tyrants of history, he 
loathed contemporary tyranny. He was no austere 
rationalist, impatient of human emotion. Cruelty fired 
his blood like a taunt; pity informed his whole outlook 
on life. Carved in bold letters on the granite mantel- 
piece of his library were the words, ‘ The nobler a soul 
is, the more objects of Compassion it hath,’.and that 
great saying of Bacon’s was constantly on his lips. He 
was no sour ascetic. He loved the savour of the good 
things of life. As has been remarked, he had his share 
of human weaknesses ; but just because he had them he 
knew how to feel for human frailty and error. Hence a 
sympathy with his kind, almost feminine in its delicacy 
and more than masculine in its strength; to many a 
wounded spirit did he bring words of assuagement and 
of peace. Of that ‘best portion of a good man’s life’: 


‘His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love, 


his share was large, his capacity for them was infinite. 
No kinder heart nor one more sensitive ever sweetened 
the intercourse of life. If I had to choose any one word 
to express the quality of his soul, I should say it was 
loving-kindness. 

His old age was a singularly peaceful and kenny one, 
lightened as it was by the rare devotion and constant 
solicitude of his immediate relatives. When I last saw 
him, a few months before the end, a slow restful 
euthanasia seemed to be creeping over him, and as the 
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shadows deepened he lived more and more in the past. 
His favourite books were constantly in his hands, but 
though his eyes were on the page his mind was often 
far away. ‘He thinks he reads much,’ were the words 
of one who was near and dear to him, ‘ but in reality 
he .reads very little.’ He forgot names and misplaced 
dates ; he spoke to me of his visit to Germany ‘in 1918.’ 
But at eventide there shall be light. An infinite 
gentleness and a great patience diffused his being with 
the pale glow of resignation, as though nothing mattered 
very much. I well remember one afternoon when, 
sitting together in his library in the deepening twilight 
of late October, we talked of the eternal mystery, and I 
quoted to him the lines of a favourite poet of his: 


‘Illud ab hoc igitur quere:.dum est, quid sit amari 
Tanto opere, ad somnum si res redit atque quietem 
Cur quisquam zterno possit tabescere luctu.’ 


‘But isn’t it true?’ he replied, and, rising with an 
effort from the depths of his chair, he walked with 
faltering steps to a shelf, and taking down a well-loved 
volume, he read out the memorable words of the Convito 
wherein Dante speaks of death as the quiet haven in 
which the soul, like a good mariner, after long questing, 
ma’xes safe anchor at last. There is much to quiet us in 
a death so noble. 

He passed away at a time when the great world in 
which he had played so distinguished a part was in the 
travail of a new birth; the horizon was dark and heavy 
with foreboding. Of his passing one may say what he 
said of the death of Burke in the catastrophic days of 
1797: ‘These sombre shadows were falling over the 
Western world when a life went out, which, notwith- 
standing some grave aberrations, had made great spaces 
in human destiny very luminous.’ 


J. H. MorGan. 
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Art. 8.—THE MISUSE OF THE JUDICIARY. 


Ir is essential to the well being of a State that the 
administration of the law should not only be proper 
but be so recognised by the people; and if the Judiciary 
of a State is used for purposes other than the interpreta- 
tion of the law from the Seat of Justice, or is allowed 
to misuse its powers, there cannot be a proper adminis- 
tration of the law. 

It will be assumed that the truth of these proposi- 
tions is admitted, and on that basis the following 
remarks are made. The Judiciary of England and 
Wales ranges from the Lord High Chancellor to the 
Registrar of a County Court; and includes any one 
who with authority administers the law in a Court of 
Justice. The domain is extensive ; indeed, it is so vast 
that there must be a limitation of the scope of these 
remarks. In this case it is easy to make that limita- 
tion, as it is proposed to deal directly only with the 
House of Lords and the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
All other judicial officers, whether of the Privy Council 
or the ‘ Unpaid’ Bench, will be affected only in so far as 
the observations concerning the main subject apply to 
them. This being so, it follows that for these purposes 
the ‘Judiciary’ means, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, the 
Master of the Rolls, the President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division, ex-Lord Chancellors, and other 
—unpaid—Peers who habitually exercise judicial func- 
tions in the House of Lords, and the Lords Justices, and 
the Judges of the High Court. Before proceeding to 
discuss instances of misuse of our Judiciary, the question 
should be asked, whether that Judiciary is properly © 
appointed and composed of satisfactory Judges; and in 
order to its solution another question should be first 
answered, which is, what are the essential qualities of a 
good Judge? Now it would be difficult to enumerate 
all those qualities. There is great difference of opinion 
as to some of them: therefore, it is better to indicate 
those on which there is general agreement and say that 
chief among them are high personal character, skill in 
the Law, and impartiality, or, at all events, a reputation 
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for being impartial. The last quality is of such impera- 
tive importance that if a Judge has it not, he cannot be 
a good Judge. 

Coming to our own Judiciary, it must next be asked 
how it stands with respect to those qualities; and it 
must be replied that no sane and informed person could 
hold that any of its members lacked high character. 
With respect to skill in the Law, it can be said that such 
skill—consisting of both knowledge and the capacity to 
utilise that knowledge—is sufficiently prevalent in our 
Judiciary. As to impartiality, whatever may have been 
the case in past times, it is nowadays certain that our 
Judges endeavour to be impartial, and almost invari- 
ably succeed, in fact if not in appearance. These 
observations are intended to convey the highest com- 
mendation, and the compliment that it is sought to pay 
the Judiciary will be enhanced by a consideration of the 
method by which it is appointed. 

That method is not only indefensible in principle, but 
ludicrous in practice. It is on a par with the selection 
of a Professor of Moral Philosophy by a Committee of 
the Jockey Club; for, under it, the Prime Minister 
of the moment selects the Highest Judges in the land ; 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary, the Master of the Rolls, the 
President of the Probate, Divorce,and Admiralty Division, 
and the Lords Justices are appointed by him; while the 
Lord Chancellor in his turn discharges a delegated duty 
in appointing the other Judges of the High Court. In 
other words, the Prime Minister, who need have no legal 
knowledge or qualification whatsoever, is entrusted with 
the task of selecting suitable lawyers to administer the 
law. It would seem that the mere statement of the 
present method carries with it its own condemnation ; 
and the fact that occasionally a barrister or a solicitor 
occupies the Premiership is no more than a partial pallia- 
tive of the vice inherent in the method. 

An inquirer into the demerits of our legal system, 
appreciating these facts, will be amazed, not only at 
the method of appointment, but at the fact that our 
Judiciary is not surpassed by any other Judiciary in the 
world in respect of the dignity, ability, and sense of 
justice shown by the Judges who constitute it. But, 

2A 2 
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all the same, the result is so in spite of the method, and 
is a monument to the integrity of the Bar of England 
and Wales. 

The method itself is peculiarly defective in that it 
lays all Judges appointed in accordance with it under 
suspicion of partiality. The time has gone when a 
Judge was the creature of His Sovereign Lord and 
Master, loyalty to whom was the test of his fitness for 
office. Lord Chancellor Jeffreys died miserably in prison : 
he was the last of ‘The King’s Judges.’ The Judges 
of to-day are the servants of the State—the King and 
the People—and efficiency and impartiality are demanded 
from each of them. Answerable only to the State, re- 
movable only by the State, the confidence of the com- 
munity in them can only be shaken with the certainty 
of danger to the existence of the State. And, lest in 
the awakening of the people, the method of appoint- 
ment of our Judiciary should work ill to the Constitu- 
tion, it should be altered, and all appointments to the 
Judicial Bench should be made by the Lord Chancellor. 

It is also imperative that a Judiciary properly con- 
stituted for the administration of Justice should be kept 
within the close confines of its duty. Interference with 
Judges by a Political Executive must not be tolerated. 
The Judges themselves must not take part in party 
politics or in any movement that would prejudicially 
affect their reputation for impartiality. In other words, 
the Judiciary must not be misused. It may be objected, 
however, that there is no such interference or participa- 
tion, and then it will be necessary to meet the objection, 
which can be done most effectively by giving instances 
under each head. 

Taking, first, the allegation of interference, the 
following are certain facts which it will be futile to try 
to gainsay. In 1886, to go no further back, the late 
Mr Justice Day, Judge in the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice of England and Wales, was 
sent to Ireland to inquire into certain riots which had 
taken place in West Belfast between Roman Catholics 
and Orangemen. Nothing need be said on this score 
except that the learned Judge was compensated for his 
compulsory dereliction of duty by hearing himself 
described by an Irish leader as ‘ A Torquemada.’ 
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In 1888, Mr C. S. Parnell complained that certain 
letters attributed to him by ‘The Times’ newspaper 
were forgeries and that certain charges made by that 
newspaper were false; and thereupon the Government 
of the day appointed a Royal Commission to examine 
that complaint. The Members of the Commission were 
three English Judges, Sir James Hannen, President of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court, Mr Justice Day again, and Mr Justice 
A. L. Smith ; and these three Judges, apparently caring 
not for the thing they left behind them—their Judicial 
duty—set to work to inquire into the conditions of life 
in Ireland from mythical times to the time of a forgery 
done by one Piggott. The inquiry was long. The first 
sitting of the Commission took place on Oct. 20, 1888, 
and the last on Nov. 22, 1889. Its report was made on 
Feb. 10, 1890. As an instance of the diversion of our 
Judiciary from its appropriate non-political work to 
the discharge of purely ‘party’ labours, it is thought 
that this cannot be excelled. It hardly seems necessary 
to point out that the suitor for Justice in English Courts 
was greatly delayed by the Commission, and that much 
judicial time was wasted. 

In 1892, Mr Justice —afterwards Lord Justice— 
Mathew, was appointed President of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the position of Irish Evicted 
Tenants, and he, perforce, left the English Court where 
he administered the law with conspicuous fairness and 
ability, and departed for Ireland to ascertain the social 
and financial relationship of certain tenants and certain 
landlords in that country! The political character of 
his mission was soon made apparent; at the commence- 
ment of the Inquiry, this learned English Judge pointed 
out that the Commission had no power to administer 
an oath to witnesses, and therefore very properly laid 
down a rule of procedure that any Counsel appearing 
for an interested party must put his questions to the 
witnesses through the Commission. This ruling was 
disputed by the then Mr Edward Carson, who appeared 
for the Irish Landlords, and, on the refusal of the Com- 
mission to allow him to cross-examine Mr Roche, M.P., 
he said that the whole Inquiry was a farce, and retired 
on the first day. This action was, in the words of a 
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distinguished English Barrister, ‘ good as a political move, 
but as an assertion of right it was wrong. It seems 
unnecessary to comment on the position, in such circum- 
stances, of the Judge who had been taken from his 
Judicial duties in England to undertake a political and 
economic mission in Ireland. 

In 1893 there were riots at Featherstone, near 
Pontefract, and certain colliery works were destroyed. 
The occurrence was differentiated from ordinary riots 
by the following facts: The successful invasion of private 
property by the rioters was made possible by the 
absence of those who were responsible for the peace of 
the district, at Doncaster races. After the damage had 
been done, the Military were called upon to intervene, 
and this they did with such effect that two innocent 
persons, harmlessly taking the air a long way from the 
place of rioting, were killed by stray bullets. In a 
debate on the rioting in the House of Commons, Mr 
Keir Hardie demanded that in future there should be 
two kinds of ammunition served out to soldiers, one to 
be used against rioters, and the other against foreign 
foes. This demand was combated by Mr John Burns, 
who very sensibly pointed out that as both kinds would 
be capable of dealing death, the distinction would be of 
no importance. An Inquiry into the riots was ordered, 
and Lord Bowen, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, was 
appointed to make it. Here again any commentary 
would be useless, for the only thing that could be said 
in favour of the appointment of this amiable and learned 
Judge was that it enabled a lawyer of great distinction 
to uphold the ruling of Mr Justice Mathew on the 
Evicted Tenants Commission. 

In 1897, Mr Justice Collins was added to the Judicial 
force represented by Lord Herschell—one time Lord 
High Chancellor—and joined him as a British Member 
of the Venezuelan Boundary Tribunal. And in 1907 the 
same learned Judge presided over an Extra-Judicial 
Tribunal which was erected to consider the propriety of 
the conviction of a man named Beck for frauds upon 
women. 

It must be stated, in answer to any possible suggestion 
that the Tribunal was in reality a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, that when Mr Montague Shearman and Mr 
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Theobald Mathew applied for leave to be heard on behalf 
of an interested person, they were told by the learned 
President that no Counsel would be heard on that 
Inquiry. It seems fair, therefore, to say that a President 
of a tribunal who dispenses with the ordinary conditions 
of a judicial trial is sitting, not as a Judge, but in some 
other capacity. 

The case of the Coal Commission vividly illustrates 
both the unwisdom and the futility of diverting the 
Judiciary to purposes of commingled social and political 
warfare. In 1919 there was a strike of Coal Miners, and 
the then Prime Minister sought a way out of that 
troublesome state of affairs. He found it in the shape 
of a Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, and 
approached Mr Justice Sankey—an illustrious Judge of 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court—in- 
viting him to lay aside his judicial duties and examine 
the Coal Trade in all its bearings—social, economic, and 
political. Mr Justice Sankey consented, perhaps on the 
principle discernible in ‘Preces erant, sed quibus con- 
tradici non posset,’ and transferred himself to various 
places where the conditions, under which coal is won 
and sold, could be observed. 

It would be undesirable to speculate upon the con- 
ditions that Mr Justice Sankey attached to his accept- 
ance of the position. Indeed, there may have been none: 
but it is reasonable to assume that had that learned 
Judge been warned that the adoption of his recom- 
mendation at the close of the Inquiry was to depend 
upon the vagaries of the political situation, he would 
not have consented to undertake an Inquiry which was 
of the Coal coally, and which, by no proper extension of 
the term, could be considered Judicial. In the event, 
the Commission over which he presided issued its 
report, and its recommendations were construed by the 
Miners at least, as being strongly in favour of the 
Nationalisation of the Industry; but the report, some- 
what prematurely born, perished of contumely in dis- 
tressing circumstances. This is a signal instance of the 
misuse of the Judiciary : here was a valued Judge taken 
from a Division in which the arrears of cases attested a 
partial denial of justice to the subject, to conduct an 
inquiry, in conditions which prevented him from even 
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acting as a Moderator of a variously composed Com- 
mission. 

Another instance is that of the Earl of Reading. It 
can be summarised in this way. In 1910, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who had made his life’s success in the calling of 
the Bar, became Attorney-General, and in 1912 was 
made a Cabinet Minister—in defiance of constitutional 
rule and custom. There was no conceivable reason why 
this innovation should have been permitted, as Sir 
Rufus had never been more than the shadow of a 
politician, and the Cabinet had no real need of the 
services, within the Cabinet, of the Chief Law Officer of 
the Crown. The innovation, however, was made, and 
unhappily the precedent so created was acted upon—let 
us hope for the last time—in 1921-2, in the case of 
Sir Gordon Hewart. 

In 1913, Sir Rufus Isaacs, with the cordial approval 
of the Bar, was made Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and from that year until a date in 1915 he admirably 
fulfilled the duties of his high office. It is true that in 
the early days of the War the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer insisted upon his lending aid to him in dealing 
with the financial situation created by the War ; but, that 
notwithstanding, he proved himself a worthy successor 
to the long line of eminent Judges which is ornamented 
by a Campbell, a Cockburn, and a Russell of Killowen. 

In 1915, the Political Executive interposed itself 
between him and his duty, and, while still holding his 
judicial office, he was dispatched to America as President 
of the Anglo-French Loan Mission to the United States 
of America. There he remained, actively engaged in 
money-raising operations, until he was suffered to 
return home and resume his rightful duties in 1916. 
He was duly welcomed by the Bar on his return, and it 
was fondly hoped by those to whom the proper adminis- 
tration of the law is a matter of moment that he would 
henceforth be allowed to act as Chief Justice, and 
immediately deal with the arrears that his absence had 
created. The hope was misconceived, for shortly after 
Lord Reading’s return in 1917—that is, in 1918—Mr Lloyd 
George, then Prime Minister, sent him to America, this 
time as special Envoy to the United States. Once again 
the ‘Chief Justiceship’ was left to exist only in name, 
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and once again the dejected expression of the visage of the 
janitor of the Lord Chief Justice’s Court bore eloquent 
witness to the deserted state of the chief Court of the 
King’s Bench Division. 

In 1920, the Lord Chief Justice returned from his 
diplomatic excursion, and was again welcomed by a 
‘Bar’ whose capacity for hope had been almost ex- 
hausted by disappointment. However, it really seemed 
as if at last some slight respect was to be shown to the 
Law by the Political Executive, and, after a few months, 
weary litigants began to think that the claims of finance, 
the alleged urgency of diplomacy, would no longer be 
preferred to the doing of Justice between man and man 
in the country’s Courts of Justice. Then 1922 came 
round, and it soon appeared that the Prime Minister 
had grown tired of merely spasmodic interference with 
the course of Justice, and was determined on one final 
assertion of the over-riding right of the Political Execu- 
tive to make Justice the hand-maid of any service that 
such Executive might select. Accordingly in that year, 
the Prime Minister annexed the Lord Chief Justice to 
an office which was not less incompatible with his 
Chief Justiceship than his other temporary employments. 
Lord Reading became Viceroy of India, and finally 
surrendered to a novel diplomacy the legal learning and 
training of a lifetime. 

It is difficult to comment on this instance of misuse 
of our Judiciary with calmness, and without prejudice. 
In this case we had the dignity of the Law as repre- 
sented by the Chief of the Permanent Judiciary turned 
to the base uses of Finance and Diplomacy. The adminis- 
tration of Justice was flouted. The respect which the 
poorest of us have for the Law, a respect based on the 
legal detachment and impartiality of the Judges, was 
jeopardised by the conduct of the Political Executive. 
Never in our History, since our Judiciary became an 
Executive of Justice, free to do Justice, has so de- 
plorable a misuse occurred. That the occasion will never 
again arise is ardently to be hoped: that if it should 
arise, the Political Executive of the time will not inter- 
fere with the course of Justice is equally to be desired, 
for if politicians in a difficult place, or a Government 
in doubtful circumstances, interfere with the dispensation 
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of Justice by the Judiciary, the public respect for law 
and order will depart. 

There are other lesser instances of recent misuse of 
the Judiciary, and it may be pointed out that, at the 
time of writing, Lord Justice Atkin has been taken 
away from an overburdened Court of Appeal to occupy 
himself with the assessment of damages to certain 
Irishmen who complain of having been deported to 
Ireland ! 

There is, however, another kind of misuse of our 
Judiciary which is now and again evidenced by the 
employment of Judges to try Election Petitions. It will 
be remembered that originally all petitions against the 
return of Members of Parliament were heard and decided 
by a House of Commons Committee, but that in 1868 
this procedure was altered, and the task was allotted to 
Judges of the High Court. 

The remonstrance of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to 
this infliction of political duties upon the Judges is 
well known. It was couched in lofty language and 
embodied a noble plea for the dignity of the Law. It 
contained these passages : 


‘In conformity with your Lordships’ wishes, I have con- 
sulted the Judges, and I am charged by them, one and all, 
to convey to you their strong and unanimous feeling of 
insuperable repugnance to having these new and objection- 
able duties thrust upon them. 

‘We are unanimously of opinion that the inevitable con- 
sequence of putting Judges to try election petitions will be 
to lower and degrade the Judicial office, and to destroy, or 
at all events materially impair, the confidence of the public 
in the thorough-going impartiality and inflexible integrity 
of the Judges, when in the course of their ordinary duties, 
political matters come incidentally before them. . . . We are 
at a loss to see how Parliament can, with justice or propriety, 
impose on us labours wholly beyond the sphere of our con- 
stitutional duties, and which no one ever contemplated the 
possibility of our being called upon to perform.’ 


The remonstrance failed in its object. First one 
Judge, and afterwards two Judges, were—and are— 
employed to decide questions of the political misconduct 
of rival political partisans. It can certainly be said that 
the employment of Judges in such non-judicial duties 
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has led to accusations of partiality against some Judges, 
and so to some extent has affected the reputation for 
impartiality of our Judiciary. This misuse, or rather, 
abuse, should be stopped, and politicians—not Judges— 
should estimate these delinquencies. 

We now come to the kind of misuse of the Judiciary 
which is effected by the participation of Judges in party 
politics. It is the kind that has, during the last two or 
three years, done much to lower the Judiciary in the 
estimation of intelligent persons. A short categorical 
statement will elucidate the position. 

In the days that now seem far away, those before 
the War, two Members of Parliament were united in 
resistance to the desire of certain Irishmen for Home 
Rule. One was Sir Edward Carson, the other Mr F. E. 
Smith. Both were barristers in practice at the English 
Bar. Sir Edward Carson was one of those fortunate 
beings who find personal popularity and professional 
success not mutually destructive. In the Law Courts 
his ways were those of pleasantness and peace; but 
occasionally, on such festivals as that of the Battle of the 
Boyne, he laid aside the placidity of a pleader in ‘Saxon’ 
Courts, and crossing to Belfast assumed the office of an 
Imperial General. And when he had thus enveloped 
himself in martial display, Mr F. E. Smith was wont 
to act as his aide-de-camp. 

We are not concerned here with the ‘details of the 
various wars in which these brothers-in-arms engaged ; 
but an acquaintance with the personality of either of 
them would warrant the belief that each in his own way 
thoroughly performed the duty which was before him. 
The Great War intervened. Street-fighting in West 
Belfast was displaced by the life and death struggle in 
Flanders. Deeds and not words were the ammunition 
used—until November 1918 ; and then the Irish Question 
began to rage again. In 1920, it came up in an acute 
form, and found the one-time aide-de-camp converted 
into Lord Birkenhead, Lord High Chancellor of England. 

The translation was in appearance startling: in 
reality it was even more so; for the learned Lord, having 
abated nothing of his vigour of expression, was prosecut- 
ing the interests of his new Party at the polls, on the 
opposite side to his former Commanding Officer, and on 
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Nov. 20, 1920, he introduced a Home Rule Bill into the 
House of Lords. Not only this, but the next year, on 
Dee. 6, he delivered in the House of Lords two homilies, 
on the Irish Free State Treaty, the burden of which was 
the duty of Ulster to be friendly with Southern Ireland. 
Lord Carson—who had become a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary on May 24, 1921—made, on Dec. 14 of that year, 
a strong speech against the Treaty, and was answered 
by Lord Birkenhead. On Feb. 16, 1922, the Irish Free 
State (Agreement) Bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords; and on Feb. 23, Lord Chancellor Birkenhead, 
at a dinner-party at the Junior Constitutional Club—to 
which reporters were admitted—spoke highly of the 
Government—quorum pars magna fuit—and promised 
to speak on platforms throughout the coming Election 
on behalf of the Unionist Party. 

On March 16, the said Bill came up for debate in the 
Lords, and the two noble Judges expressed their 
divergent views, and terrible was the clang of their 
mighty weapons. 

At this time things were hurrying towards a climax ; 
it was reached between March 25 and 29. The events in 
their sequence were as follows. On March 25, Lord 
Carson, in a speech at Burton, somewhat freely attacked 
the Government, and two days afterwards he was duly 
reproved by Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords, 
where again, two days after that, he defended himself. 
He denied that there was any rule in that House or out 
of it which prevented him or any other Judge from 
taking any part he deemed fit in party warfare. If there 
was any such rule, it would equally apply to the Lord 
Chancellor, who had attacked him for making political 
speeches. Lord Birkenhead in his turn replied that any 
Lord Chancellor, ex-Lord Chancellor, or other Peer who 
was qualified to act as an unpaid Judge in the House of 
Lords, might be active in party politics; but that all 
paid Judges in that House or elsewhere were prohibited 
from taking any such part, unless they were Recorders 
or ordinary Justices of the Peace, when they were 
negligible. Lord Finlay said that the Rule only applied 
to Judges of the Supreme Court, and, he might have 
added, was faithfully observed by those Judges. 

This is the end of the narrative of the political doings 
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of a Lord Chancellor and a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
during their tenure of Judicial Office in the years 
1920-2. It needs no gloss. He who runs may read and 
understand; and it is not within the province of the 
present writer to pronounce upon the relative merits of 
the conflicting opinions of those Judges. Two observa- 
tions may, however, be made, of which the first is that 
Lord Carson’s contention that a rule for the guidance 
of the Judiciary should bind all Judges or none, seems 
reasonable ; and the second, that Lord Birkenhead was 
somewhat too generous to ex-Lord Chancellors when he 
represented them as not being paid Judges. 

A statement is attributed to Lord Birkenhead in an 
alleged interview given to a newspaper reporter on the 
‘Liverpool Daily Courier, and reproduced in the ‘ Even- 
ing News’ on Feb. 11, 1924, which may justly be quoted 
It is as follows: 


‘All ex-Lord Chancellors sit whenever they are needed. 
They receive 50001. a year, though the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal whose decisions come before them for review 
receive 6000l., and it is notorious all of them sacrified 20,0002. 


or 80,000. a year when they came from the Bar.’ 


All that need be said about this statement is that it 
has added to the small stock of hilarity possessed by a 
depressed profession, and that Lord Birkenhead has 
thereby earned the gratitude of the Bar of England. 

To extract the lesson from the ‘party’ controversy 
between the two Judges—for it is a valuable lesson! It 
teaches that if there is no rule forbidding the Judiciary, 
paid or unpaid, to prosecute pari passu with the 
administration of Justice, political aims and party 
success, it is indubitable that there should be. For 
although, to the expert in law, Judicial intervention in 
political and party warfare may only indicate a lack in 
the disputants of a single-hearted devotion to the law, to 
the ordinary citizen it conveys something more—the 
suspicion of partiality. Lord Carson, at the Bar, enjoyed 
an esteem as remarkable as his forensic pre-eminence. 
He was the one advocate of his time deemed comparable 
with Lord Russell of Killowen. There is not a competent 
Member of the Bar who would not welcome his appoint- 
ment as Permanent Chief of our Judiciary. Lord 
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Birkenhead, whatever may be said of his personality, 
his habit of invective, and his general freedom of speech, 
made an admirable Lord Chancellor. His legal appoint- 
ments were without reproach. Some of his judgments 
were beyond praise, and his attitude towards the oft 
conflicting claims of Bar and Community was exactly 
what it should be. Yet these two highly placed Judges 
furnished a painful example of the evil that can be 
wrought by political partisanship in the Judiciary. 

Throughout the remarks made above, it has been 
insisted that a popular belief in the impartiality of the 
Judiciary is the main support of the fabric of the State. 
Once that belief is shaken, the support is pro tanto 
weakened. When it no longer obtains, the Rule of 
Force supplants the Rule of Law. If this insistence be 
justified, the effect on the Community caused by the 
public disputations of two Judges on political matters 
is regrettable. It tends to destroy public reverence for 
Law, and public confidence in the impartiality of the 
Judiciary. Indeed, already it has been productive of 
much mischief. 

What, then, is to be done? Let action be taken upon 
the homely principle of prevention being better than 
cure, and let there be statutory prohibition of the taking 
part by any Judge in political “debate or movement. 
This is a necessary reform which must eventually be 
made. There is no reason for delay in the making of it. 
It may, however, be objected that it would be impossible 
to work such a reform, on the ground of the peculiar 
constitution of the Tribunal of the House of Lords and 
the position of Unpaid Justices of the Peace. But there 
is no substance in the objections or in the grounds upon 
which they might be founded. 

The House of Lords as a Legal Tribunal either sits 
for the trial of Peers and Peeresses who are indicted 
before them for Treason or Felony, or as a Final Court 
of Civil and Criminal Appeal. In the first case, all Peers 
of Parliament act as Judges or as ‘ Lords Triers’; but as 
the occasions of their assembling for such purposes are 
domestic and pertaining to themselves as a privileged 
class, such need not be further dealt with here; nor 
need proceedings by way of Attainder or Impeachment 
be discussed. 
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The second case, where the House of Lords sits as a 
Court of Appeal, alone concerns us, as then and only 
then is it served by the Ordinary Judiciary of the State 
acting in the exercise of its Statutory Jurisdiction. 
Now, although the House of Lords in its appellate 
character is, in theory, composed of all Peers of Parlia- 
ment, it is, in fact, composed of the Lord Chancellor, 
ex-Chancellors, Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and other 
peers who have held high judicial or legal office. Con- 
sequently, the objection in that case would be met by 
passing an Act of Parliament which would provide that 
any Peer, whether a paid Judge or unpaid, who made any 
public pronouncement on political matters or took 
any part in any ‘party’ movement should be thereby 
and thereafter disqualified for ever from acting as a 
Judge in any sitting of the House as an Appellate 
Tribunal. 

The case of the Unpaid Justices is hardly more com- 
plicated; it would be met by adding a political dis- 
qualification to the existing disqualifications safeguarding 
the office of Justice of the Peace. But another and a 
more satisfactory method of disposing of the objection 
on that score would be the making of the necessary 
reform of the abolition of the Unpaid Judicial Bench, 
and the erection in its stead of a system of District 
Stipendiary Magistrates, throughout the country. Either 
method would be effectual. 

In concluding these remarks, it may be stated that 
whatever may be thought of the quality of the suggested 
reforms, there can be little if any doubt that the misuse 
of the Judiciary threatens the existence and vigour of 
the Rule of Law. If that is rightly said, some reform is 
necessary, for it is not to the ‘Shining Sword’ that the 
national greatness of our country is attributable, but 
to the operation of that Rule. Equality before the 
Law is the sure shield of British Progress, and, in the 
true interests of the Empire, naught should be suffered 
to interfere with the effectuation of that Principle. 


ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
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1, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Documents relatifs 
aux Négociations concernant les Garanties de Sécurité 
contre une agression de l’Allemagne (10 Janvier 1919— 
7 Décembre 1923). Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1924. 

2. The Truth about the Treaty. By André Tardieu. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 

3. Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. By Ray 
Stannard Baker. Three vols. Heinemann, 1923. 


THE recent publication of the French Yellow Book on 
the guarantees of security against German aggression, 
has drawn attention to a controversy which, more than 
anything else during the last four years, has prevented 
Europe from returning to a state of peace and stability. 
It is a controversy which ultimately turns on the inter- 
pretation and execution of the Treaty of Versailles. We 
propose, therefore, in the following article to indicate as 
briefly as possible what took place on this matter at the 
Conference in Paris in 1919, for in this way alone can 
the present situation be understood. 

As is well known, the French came to the Conference 
with a complete scheme for settling the western frontiers 
of Germany. This was no hasty improvisation. It had 
been worked out during the course of the war at a time 
when the issue of the struggle was still in doubt. At 
the beginning of 1917 it had been communicated to 
M. Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, and a 
fortnight later, the French Ambassador communicated 
to the Russian Government ‘the wish of France . . . to 
bring it about that the territories west of the Rhine 
should be separated from Germany, and that in future 
the Rhine might form a permanent strategic impediment 
against German aggression.’ 

As M. Briand recognised, this scheme was in its 
essentials not a new one. It was reviving the tradi- 
tional policy of France which for many hundreds of 
years had aimed at securing the Rhine frontier.* This 





* «The French claim to the left bank of the Rhine is very ancient. One 
sees it indicated in the twelfth century; it leaves visible traces in the 
policy of Philip-Augustus; Charles VII aspired to it; Richelieu ap- 
proached it ; Louis XIV was on the point of obtaining it; the Revolution 
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programme was, indeed, modified to a certain extent; 
instead of annexation to France, we get merely the 
separation from Germany. The distinction is very 
small; even if the actual territory of France was not 
extended to the Rhine, none the less the influence of 
France, both political, economic, and military, would 
dominate all the countries on the left bank of that river. 

To schemes of this kind neither the British nor the 
American Government during the war had given any 
countenance, and they were in effect repudiated by every 
statement made as to war aims. The proper occasion 
on which they should have been disclosed by the French 
Government to their Allies and a decision taken, was 
during the discussions at the beginning of November 
1918, before the armistice. Then it was that the Allies 
adopted President Wilson’s speeches as the agreed basis 
of the peace, and any such scheme was irreconcilable 
with his principles. The British representatives, acting 
with great frankness, refused to accept two items in 
the American programme, the freedom of the seas and 
reparation; their reservations were put forward in a 
written note, accepted by President Wilson, and com- 
municated to the Germans. The French took no such 
precaution, and apparently accepted the basis of the 
peace without demur. None the less, they continued 
their policy. This conception of the future peace was 
allowed to govern the armistice conditions, which were 
drafted by Marshal Foch. The territory which the Allies 
were to occupy under the armistice was so defined as to 
include precisely that district which he hoped would be 
separated from Germany and permanently occupied by 
the Allies, namely, the left bank of the Rhine and the 
bridgeheads. This limitation of the occupied area was a 
very faulty decision, which eventually was to cause much 
difficulty. Everything was, however, sacrificed to the 
desire immediately to make a marked distinction between 
the left bank of the Rhine and the rest of Germany. 

At the end of November 1918, this programme was 
accepted by the Committee of Foreign Affairs of the 
French Chamber : 





obtained it. The limits of France, Danton has said, were marked by 
nature ; we will obtain them in the four quarters, the Ocean, the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees.’—Ollivier, *L’Empire libéral,’ vol. 1, p. 7. 


Vol. 241.—No, 479. 2B 
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‘In the territories comprised between the frontier of 1814 
and the Dutch frontier, France, while rejecting a policy of 
forcible annexation, must acquire a number of military, po- 
litical, and economic guarantees which, by freeing this district 
from Prussian influence, should definitely protect our country 
from any invasion.’ 


It is curious to note the verbal identity of these words 
with the guarantees, military, political, economic, which 
during the war the German Government claimed to 
impose upon Belgium. 

A few days later the first contact with this country 
on this matter took place. At the beginning of December 
Marshal Foch, in conversation with the Prime Minister, 
pressed the importance of the Rhine as a material barrier 
against Germany, and as the only method of protecting 
France from a new invasion. No formal discussion took 
place; but Mr Lloyd George contented himself with 
addressing to Marshal Foch a number of searching ques- 
tions indicating the difficulties which his scheme would 
probably arouse. It is from this time that Marshal Foch 
becomes the protagonist, and, as we should expect, in his — 
hands the scheme assumed a form which, so far as mili- 
tary and strategic considerations were concerned, was 
very definite and fully thought out. In his mind there 
was one, and only one, method of guaranteeing France 
against a future German invasion—the permanent 
occupation of the Rhine and the bridgeheads of the 
Rhine by an inter-allied force. By this means alone 
France could be protected against the danger to which 
she had been exposed three times within a hundred years. 
It was necessary to prevent the German armies, as they 
had in the past, using the Rhineland as a base from 
which they could pour over Belgium and the North of 
France. There was, indeed, at one time put forward a 
strategic alternative, which consisted in the actual 
annexation to France of the territory lying between 
Alsace Lorraine and the chain of hills, the Hundsruck, 
which run from the Moselle, near Tréves, to the Rhine. 
But this was only a last resort which was never seriously 
pressed. 

This, then, was the situation when the Paris Con- 
ference met. The French had their plan, which they 
defended and expounded in innumerable memoranda, 
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some from Marshal Foch himself, others drafted by M. 
Tardieu. This plan was a complete whole. The details 
of it were carried out with great skill and persistence in 
the committees of the Conference—Alsace Lorraine, the 
Saar Valley, the navigation of the Rhine, Belgium. The 
French proposals in each of these matters can only be 
understood if we remember that they were part of this 
larger scheme. It is to the history of the larger scheme 
itself at the Conference that we must now turn. 

It had two parts. The first and essential part was the 
military occupation of the Rhine; the second, ancillary 
to it, that alteration in the political status of the country 
on the left bank of the Rhine which would be necessary 
for the maintenance of the occupation itself. 

We need not elaborate the reasons which made this 
scheme quite unacceptable to the British and to the 
Americans. It is sufficient to point out that under no 
circumstances could any British Government consider 
for a moment an obligation to maintain a permanent 
army of occupation on German territory ; still less could 
they consent to make it one of the conditions of peace, 
to be enforced in case of German refusal by a renewal 
of the war, that seven million Germans should be sepa- 
rated from the rest of their country and placed against 
their will under what must necessarily have been an 
alien government maintained by the support of foreign 
arms. Equally inconceivable was it that the newly 
formed League of Nations should begin its career, as 
M. Tardieu suggests, by taking upon itself the responsi- 
bility for government of this kind. The French, in de- 
fending the scheme, again and again reiterated that they 
had no imperialistic or selfish designs. What they were 
thinking of was not the aggrandisement of France, but 
the security of Western Europe. Let us accept this, 
but, none the less, even if it was not the intention, the 
practical result would certainly have been that which 
they themselves repudiated. It was an essential part of 
the scheme that the left bank of the Rhine should be 
brought into a commercial union with France and 
Belgium. From this commercial union Great Britain 
would of course be excluded. In practice this union 
would have meant that the whole resources of this area, 
the railways, rivers, and canals, would have been brought 

2B2 
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under French control; even if Belgium ;had received 
nominally a position of equality in the consortium, the 
real result would have been that not only the Rhineland, 
but Belgium itself, with Luxemburg, would have become 
permanently a satellite of France. For all practical pur- 
poses it would have been the end of Belgian independence. 

It is only if these points are really grasped that it 
will be seen that British opposition to these schemes did 
not imply in any way indifference to the future of France 
herself. All it meant was that no Englishman, however 
acute his sensibility and affection for France might be, 
could possibly have given his assent to proposals so 
ill-advised and so contrary to every sound principle of 
internal government and of international relations. The 
result would have been just the same had the British 
Empire been represented, not by Mr Lloyd George and 
Mr Balfour, but (shall we say) by Lord Northcliffe and 
Mr. Maxse. 


The French proposals, therefore, could not be accepted. 
But the Allies of France also recognised that in some 
other way they must provide that security which she 
justly claimed. How was this to be done? Some alter- 
native must be found. 

Now let us recollect what the French, according to 
their own statements, precisely asked for. It was not a 
general guarantee for the maintenance of the whole 
territorial system set up at Paris, including as this did 
the new Polish frontiers, the corridor in West Prussia, 
Danzig, the Polish annexation of Posen and part of 
Upper Silesia. About this not a word had been said. 
Nowhere was anything said about a general guarantee 
of all the treaties. This omission is very remarkable. 
It can only be explained by the assumption that the 
permanent guarantee was to be found outside the Treaty 
in the League of Nations. There was one point, and 
one alone, which the French had put forward. They 
must be guarded against the danger of an actual in- 
vasion of French territory by German troops; they 
must have a guarantee against the recurrence of events 
such as those which had taken place in 1870 and 1914. 
It was this which the occupation of the Rhine was to 
provide. Could this be done in some other way ? 
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The first alternative suggested was the guarantee of 
the League of Nations. President Wilson had spoken of 
the League as ‘a general association of nations . . . for 
the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
States alike’; it was to be ‘an organisation of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right. A 
League of this kind would clearly give to the French the 
security which they desired, and this they would have 
accepted. But for this purpose the League must have, 
not only effective control over armaments, but also a 
military force, ready for action, and sufficient to protect 
any nation, the integrity and independence of which was 
in danger. It must be a real and not a paper guarantee. 
M. Bourgeois, therefore, after consultation with M. 
Clemenceau, proposed in his draft scheme for the Cove- 
nant arrangements for an international force together 
with the establishment of a permanent international 
staff, so that the League might have ready for speedy 
action the whole machinery requisite for the defence of 
its members. This proposal, however, was rejected, both 
by President Wilson and Lord Robert Cecil. Nothing of 
the kind was included in the British and American 
schemes, which were the basis on which the Covenant 
was built up. When it came to the point President 
Wilson had to give up that which he himself had put in 
the very foreground of his original plan. When the 
draft covenant was completed; it contained no provision 
of any kind which would satisfy the French demands. 

The second proposal was the disarmament of Germany. 
This, as is well known, was carried out in the extremest 
form. This nation of sixty millions, hitherto the greatest 
military Power in the world, was forbidden for all time 
to have an army of more than 100,000. The whole basis 
of the military organisation was done away with; com- 
pulsory service was forbidden; the general staff was 
abolished; strict provisions were inserted preventing 
any kind of military training under the guise of volun- 
tary association or police; munitions of warfare, rifles, 
artillery, cars, tanks, aeroplanes, airships, war material 
of every kind were strictly limited. Everything was done 
to render Germany helpless from a military point of view. 
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In this, however, there was one grave difficulty. 
Germany might be disarmed, but who could ensure 
that she would not soon arm herself again? How could 
Germany be prevented in the future—ten, fifteen, twenty 
years ahead—from building up a new army? This could 
only be done by the exercise of external control; but in 
whose hands could this control be placed? The matter 
was discussed again and again. Should it be in the 
hands of the Allies? That would involve the permanent 
establishment of the Allies as a constituted body exer- 
cising suzerainty over Germany—that is, the permanent 
partition of the continent of Europe into two divisions, 
the one the ruler, the other the ruled. An impossible 
suggestion. But, then, could not the League of Nations 
be called in? Could not they supervise the execution of 
the Treaty? Here, again, the question arose—could the 
League of Nations, including as it would neutrals, and 
eventually ex-enemy States, be made into an organ for 
maintaining the permanent subjection of Germany ? 

An additional security was what is called the de- 
militarisation of the left bank of the Rhine. On this 
there was general agreement, and articles were drafted 
by which all fortifications or military works to the west 
of a line drawn fifty kilometres to the east of the Rhine 
should be disarmed and dismantled, and Germany should 
be forbidden for all time to reconstruct any new fortifi- 
cations in this district. 


English opinion was that these proposals would give 
to France a sufficient practical guarantee. In order to 
explore the situation a conversation took place on 
March 13 and 14, 1919, between M. Tardieu and Mr Philip 
Kerr, who was then acting as Mr Lloyd George’s secre- 
tary, a conversation of which M. Tardieu has given us 
some account. In it the whole situation, as we have 
depicted it, was reviewed; the French claim for the 
separation of the left bank of the Rhine from Germany 
was strongly pressed, but Mr Kerr restated with the 
greatest cogency the arguments with which we are now 
familiar. 

The importance of this conversation is, that out of it 
there arose a suggestion which ultimately was to be the 
final solution. Mr Kerr put forward for the first time 
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the idea that in addition to the disarmament of Germany 
and the demilitarisation of the left bank of the Rhine, 
there might be added a military treaty of guarantee 
given by Great Britain and America to France against 
the danger of German aggression. This proposal as 
originally put forward was of a very definite character ; 
it was no vague and general suggestion of an alliance; 
it was to include a precise specification of the amount of 
help which would be given to France in case of necessity; 
the British Empire was to undertake to maintain not 
less than 100,000 regular troops and keep in existence 
the machinery for their transportation to the Belgian 
frontier within three weeks. If the United States would 
do the same thing, these forces, supported as they would 
be by the British and American navies, would be the 
central bloc of the League of Nations, and would be 
ample, when reinforced by economic pressure, to compel 
the observance of reasonable peace terms. 

This proposal was similar to the guarantee treaty 
against French aggression made by the Allies in 1815 and 
renewed in 1818. If such a treaty were in existence, if it 
were made with the knowledge and support of the parlia- 
ments and peoples of the two countries concerned, if the 
terms of peace to be imposed upon Germany were strictly 
reasonable and in accordance with the general principles 
of justice and of British policy, then surely it might be 
expected that this treaty would provide for France that 
which was required. Who would believe that the German 
nation under any circumstances, after the experience of 
the last war, would once more embark on an attack 
against France, if she was convinced that this would 
automatically bring with it war against the British 
Empire and the United States, and if they knew that 
the combined armies of the Allies would be ready to 
meet them, not as in 1914 in the North of France, but 
on the eastern frontier of Belgium ? 

On the 14th March, 1919, President Wilson returned to 
Paris. Immediately afterwards there were private discus- 
sions between him and Mr Lloyd George, and as a result 
of them, apparently the same afternoon, they together 
made to M. Clemenceau the formal offer of treaties of 
guarantee. The offer seems to have been verbal, and 
was not put in the form of a note or memorandum, at 
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least no written record is available. M. Tardieu gives 
us none, and Mr Baker omits the whole episode com- 
pletely. It was made perfectly clear that the treaties 
of guarantee were to be a substitute for the permanent 
occupation of the Rhine which the French had demanded. 

We now come to the crux of the whole matter. The 
new proposal was discussed for two days by the Council 
of State. They, of course, accepted the offer of the 
guarantee treaties, but they did so subject to conditions. 
Some of these, strengthening the disarmament and de- 
militarisation clauses, we can pass over. In addition 
they demanded occupation as a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the financial clauses, an occupation which would 
be for at least thirty years. 

These new proposals created a very difficult situation. 
Hitherto all had been clear and plain sailing. The 
French had asked for permanent occupation for military 
reasons as the only method of securing France against 
invasion. Nowin principle, as a return for the guarantee 
treaty which was offered them, they gave up this de- 
mand; but at the same time substituted for it a new 
suggestion which really came to almost the same thing. 
There was indeed to be no permanent occupation for 
military objects, but there was to be occupation for 
thirty years as a guarantee for the financial clauses of 
the Treaty; and if Germany did not fulfil her financial 
obligations, then the occupation should be continued 
until she did. This opened a very dangerous possibility. 
At this time the question of reparation was being dis- 
cussed ; the final settlement had not yet been arrived at. 
Now, if occupation was to continue until Germany had 
settled the reparation demands, and if France wished to 
make the occupation last for as long as possible, she 
would have 'a motive for so arranging the reparation 
terms that they would be impossible of fulfilment. It is 
this new element which more than anything else com- 
plicated and embarrassed discussions of reparation at 
Paris, and has helped to postpone a satisfactory settle- 
ment since the close of the Conference. 

This, then, was the situation towards the end of 
March, Four weeks were to elapse before a solution was 
arrived at. This solution was, as any one could have anti- 
cipated, a compromise. After all, the difference turned 
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now purely upon the length and conditions of the occu- 
pation. All agreed that there should be some occupation, 
even after peace had been signed. The British were in- 
clined to say three or, at the most, five years; the French 
wanted thirty as a minimum, but an elastic thirty. What 
more simple than to split the difference and agree on 
fifteen? This was what President Wilson did. The facts 
are clear. On April 16, M. Clemenceau received from 
President Wilson his assent to a fifteen years’ occupation.* 
M. Clemenceau accepted ; by this, as he said, ‘the peace 
was made.’ The important point, to which Mr Lloyd 
George has rightly called attention, is that this took 
place while he was absent from Paris; the President, on 
a matter on which he and Mr Lloyd George had been 
cooperating, gave way without consulting his colleague. 

The agreement on the 16th seems to have been a 
verbal one; by the 20th the substance of it was put 
down in the draft clauses, almost as they now stand in 
the text of the Treaty, and it was only after this had 
been done that they were communicated to Mr Lloyd 
George, who then, for the first time, learned what had 
happened. He was doubtless disappointed; he might 
with justice have felt that he had scarcely been fairly 
treated, and the episode should be kept in mind 
when we read the constant descriptions of President 
Wilson’s firmness and Mr Lloyd George’s shiftiness. At 
least, on this point of occupation, he never gave way 
until the ground was cut away from under his feet. 
Now, however, nothing more could be done, and on the 
22nd the clauses, which have become Chapter XIV of 
the Treaty of Peace, were officially laid before the 
Council of Four, with the heading as agreed upon 
between M. Clemenceau and President Wilson. 





* M. Tardieu in his book says that the agreement was come to on 
April 20. In this he is obviously wrong. M. Poincaré has published the 
following important note : 

‘The same day (15th) at 7 o’clock in the evening, M. Clemenceau tele- 
phoned to me: ‘‘I hasten to tell you that I have got the fifteen years. I 
consider that the peace is now made.” On the morning of the 16th I sent 
a letter to M. Clemenceau, in which I said to him: ‘‘I remain very dis- 
turbed about what will happen in fifteen years if we have not been paid, 
and if we have abandoned all territorial pledges. How will the alliance, 
which must serve as a guarantee, work then?” ’ 

We have also in Mr Baker's book a letter from Mr House to the President 


which entirely confirms this date. 
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M. Clemenceau was apparently satisfied. He knew 
that he had got the utmost that was possible; but 
behind him were others. Marshal Foch, both privately 
and publicly, protested against the abandonment of per- 
manent occupation, and he had the very influential 
support of M. Poincaré who, in a letter of April 28, 
made one last appeal to the members of the Supreme 
Council against a decision which, he represented, was 
most unsatisfactory and illogical. If occupation was to 
be a guarantee for payment, what sense was there in 
withdrawing troops before payment had been com- 
pleted? As he pointed out, after 1871 the German troops 
were not withdrawn until the last centime had been 
paid. But, as often happens in political affairs, a purely 
logical argument may be a very dangerous guide. The 
British proposals to limit occupation to a much shorter 
period were based on a perfectly sound contention. 
Every one was agreed that in the long run the payment 
of German reparation must be by the issue of bonds 
which would be handed to the Allies and become market- 
able securities. Although we do not find it anywhere 
expressly stated, what was at the bottom of the British 
argument was that it would only be necessary to con- 
tinue occupation until the amount of the bonds had been 
agreed on and they had actually been issued; it need 
not, that is, be continued until all the payments under 
the bonds had been liquidated. The occupation was not 
to be a guarantee against a formal declaration of bank- 
ruptcy by the German Government some ten or fifteen 
years later, for if Germany had been restored to her 
position as an independent State it might be assumed 
that she would herself make every effort to avoid such a 
catastrophe, and by that time, a large amount of the 
bonds would no longer be in the possession of the imme- 
diate creditors of Germany, but would have been dis- 
counted and held perhaps in America, perhaps in neutral 
countries. 

Mr Lloyd George, after consulting the British Empire 
Delegation, refused to give way further. As he said: 
‘To compel Germany to accept an allied occupation of 
the Rhine and the Rhenish provinces for an undefined 
period, which almost certainly would not be less than 
thirty years, would probably be a serious provocation 


f 
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which would renew the tension and even war in Europe.’ 
Fifteen years was the maximum to which he could ask 
for the assent of the British Parliament. In fact then, 
and always, he held that it was too much, and at a later 
stage, though in vain, again supported by the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Cabinet and the British Empire 
Delegation, he tried to get some modification of these 
terms. With equal persistence the French, both then and 
later, have used every effort to procure indirectly what 
they had failed to attain. The Treaty as drafted settled 
that reoccupation should be permissible if the Reparation 
Commission determined that Germany had refused to 
carry out her liabilities. We find now, from the docu- 
ments published in the French Yellow Book, that in 
some unexplained manner, at one stage, these words 
were altered and for them were substituted ‘if Germany 
had failed to carry out her liabilities.’ A very important 
modification. It required a definite decision of the 
Supreme Council to get the words restored to their 
original form. 

Again, almost at the last moment a new clause was 
inserted to the effect that 
‘If at that date (fifteen years) the guarantees against un- 
provoked aggression by Germany are not considered sufficient 
by the Allied and Associated Governments, the evacuation of 
the occupying troops may be delayed to the extent regarded 
as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the required 
guarantees.’ 
What does this mean? M. Tardieu’s interpretation is 
that it would come into effect supposing the guarantee 
treaties were not ratified by Great Britain and America. 
Curiously enough this interpretation has been questioned 
by M. Poincaré, as it seems to us with unanswerable 
force. Whatever the meaning of it may be, the object 
clearly is to provide an excuse for prolongation of the 
occupation. Again, the French have put forward a 
theory, for which we can find no justification, that the 
period of occupation does not even begin until Germany 
has begun to fulfil her financial obligations. If this were 
accepted, then, so far as we can see, the fifteen years 
would never begin at all. 

The scheme devised by the Paris Conference con- 
sisted then of three parts: the disarmament of Germany 
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including the demilitarisation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, inter-allied occupation of the left bank and the 
bridgeheads for a period of fifteen years, and the promise 
of support to France against German attack by Great 
Britain and the United States. It is one which must be 
judged asa whole. Itis easy enough to criticise each sepa- 
rate portion of it. The French could complain that their 
Allies had not supported them in their original demands. 
Marshal Foch could, as he did, publicly challenge a 
decision by which France was deprived of those military 
safeguards in which alone he believed. M. Poincaré 
could point out with infallible logic that the fifteen 
years’ occupation was purely arbitrary. The English 
and Americans might regret that they were committed 
to military occupation probably for fifteen years, and 
there were many in this country who would dislike the 
proposal for a permanent guarantee to France. The 
Germans, on the other side, might point out that the one- 
sided disarmament was contrary to every principle of 
equity, and that while there was much talk of the 
security of France, no one proposed to provide for 
the security of Germany against France. None the less, 
we believe that the scheme as a whole was probably the 
best that could be devised under the circumstances, and 
that if it had been honestly and fully carried out accord- 
ing to the intentions of its authors, it would have been 
the basis on which a stable Europe might by degrees 
have been built up. But, as we have said, the scheme 
must be judged as a whole, and the preceding narrative 
will have shown that the key to it was to be found in 
the guarantee treaties to France. It was because of 
these, and solely because of these, that the French with- 
drew their original proposals and gave up the permanent 
occupation of the Rhine bridges. 

In fact, as we all know, the scheme has failed, and in 
consequence all these questions, which were discussed 
and apparently settled at the Peace Conference, have 
been reopened. What are the reasons for this ? 

The first is the refusal of the American Senate to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and the guarantee treaty. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the injury done to the 
world by this action. The real effect of the treaties 
depended to a very large extent on their interpretation 
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and execution. There is scarcely a chapter in them 
which was not deliberately drafted on the hypothesis 
that there would be an American representative on the 
different bodies charged with the execution. No one 
who has watched the events of the last four years can 
doubt that the whole history would have been different 
had there been an American representative on the 
Council of the League of Nations, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, the Reparation Commission, the Rhineland 
High Commission, the Saar Valley Commission. The 
very fact that in most of these matters the Americans 
had no immediate interests would have freed them from 
the partial, and sometimes sinister, interests by which 
inevitably every European Power is influenced. 

Nowhere has the secession of America been so detri- 
mental as in regard to the guarantee treaties with 
France. After long and painful negotiations, the French 
gave up a claim to which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
they attached the highest importance. They surrendered 
what to them was to be the great achievement of the 
war. They did so because they received a definite and 
written promise of a substitute. This promise has not 
been fulfilled ; this substitute has not been provided. It 
is now too late to revise, because of this, the treaty with 
Germany. Can any one be surprised that, in these cir- 
cumstances, the French should attempt by indirect 
methods to get back that which they surrendered ? 

In truth, whatever may be the case about the French 
Government, a great mass of French opinion, including 
in particular French military opinion, has never given 
up the hope that in some way or another the left bank 
of the Rhine may be permanently separated from 
Germany. Unable to secure this by direct means, they, 
have naturally turned to other methods. As early as 
the spring of 1919 we find, during the sitting of the 
Paris Conference, active steps being taken to promote a 
separatist movement among the Germans themselves. 
This in fact at the time failed ignominiously. There 
was a large party which desired the separation of the 
Rhineland from Prussia, but as soon as it became evident 
that the French were interested in and were supporting 
this movement, this alone was sufficient to cause its 
collapse. But, as we all know, the Allied occupation has 
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been used ever since as a cover for continuing these 
intrigues, with lamentable results. 

The second reason is the failure to get any agreed 
decision as to Reparation. As we have pointed out 
above, occupation and reparation were closely linked to- 
gether. The chapter on guarantees was drafted on the 
assumption that within two or three years at the most 
an arrangement would have been made as to the total 
amount to be paid by the Germans and the methods of 
payment. This anticipation has not been fulfilled. 

The real defect, however, in all these negotiations 
and discussions is one much deeper, one which goes down 
to the very root of our conception of the future of 
Europe. Naturally enough, the French from first to 
last have worked to secure the safety of their own 
country. What they failed to see was that no artificial 
system of security could be permanent unless it was 
reciprocal. An arrangement by which France was 
guaranteed both by disarmament, by demilitarisation, 
and by special treaties against German attack, really 
implied that similar guarantees should be given to 
Germany. In the longrun the disarmament of Germany 
is impossible unless it is accompanied by the disarma- 
ment of other States. The demilitarisation of the left 
bank of the Rhine is equally impossible unless it is 
accompanied by some security to Germany that this 
will not merely be a means for facilitating the invasion 
of Germany by France. A guarantee to France against 
aggression, whether by Great Britain or by the League 
of Nations, must be accompanied by some similar 
guarantee that Germany, herself disarmed, will not be 
subjected to unprovoked attack from the neighbouring 
States. At Paris it was impossible to get a hearing for 
this point of view; but the world has changed much in 
the last four years. and as the discussion continues, this 
vital defect is coming to be recognised. 

There is another element. As we have already 
pointed out, none of the treaties signed at Paris or 
afterwards contain anything in the nature of a general 
guarantee for the territorial settlement established. 
The real guarantee which the French aimed at securing, 
was so great a permanent superiority of force on the 
part of the Allies, that it would be physically impossible 
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for the defeated Powers to attempt to overthrow the 
settlement. It is in accordance with this policy that 
since the war they have aimed at making a series of 
political and military arrangements with Belgium, 
Poland, and other States, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the settlement. It is in accordance with this policy 
that in all later discussions with the British Government 
regarding any new treaty of guarantee, they have aimed 
at expanding its scope so that it should no longer be, as 
were the original treaties, merely a security to France 
against German invasion, but that it should cover the 
whole of the settlement. In his dispatch of May 2, 
1922, M. Poincaré writes : 


‘ The stipulations of the Franco-British Pact relating to the 
direct protection of our frontier will have the effect of turning 
the German menace away from the Rhine. They are neces- 
sary for our immediate security ; they would be futile if 
France and England did not show equal foresight with regard 
to a menace which, though indirect, would not be less danger- 
ous. It is on the east of Germany that the attack will be 
made.’ 


And he proceeds to quote the evidence of German 
menace directed against Poland and proposals for an 
entente with the Bolsheviks. What, therefore, he wants 
is an arrangement between England and France which 
will far transcend the simple terms of the original 
treaties of guarantee ; something which will be in fact a 
general defensive alliance to guarantee the whole terri- 
torial settlement made at the Peace. 

The point of view is intelligible enough ; but, we may 
ask, is this now, and was it in 1919, the; point of view of 
the British Government? What was their attitude re- 
garding this fundamental question of a general guarantee 
when proposed? The answer to this must surely be 
that what was in the minds of the British Government 
at the time was that ultimately the guarantee must be 
found in the League of Nations. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the other treaties had become part of the 
public law of Europe. Under the new system any 
attempt at violent interference with this settlement 
would be a matter of which the League of Nations had 
cognisance. With this was necessarily linked something 
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else. Much has been said about the revision of the 
treaties ; it must never be forgotten that one article of 
the Covenant of the League, No. 19, gives the Assembly 
the power to advise the reconsideration of treaties which 
have become inapplicable. Eventually this would apply 
to the peace treaties as to any others, and the League of 
Nations might be the place where negotiations could 
take place with regard to such minor modifications of 
the treaties as might, and in fact must, from time to 
time become desirable. 

It is significant that a large part of the new French 
Yellow Book is occupied with the text of the schemes 
put forward at the League of Nations for a linked plan 
of disarmament and guarantee treaties. Ideas of this 
kind are not cordially welcomed here. One party dis- 
likes disarmament, the other shrinks from the re- 
sponsibility involved in every treaty of guarantee; but 
sooner or later, the British nation will have to make up 
its mind what it wants. If, as we believe is the case, it 
desires a peaceful Europe, if it wishes that the forces of 
aggression and disorder, in whatever country they may 
arise, shall be confronted by a combination so overwhelm- 
ing that they dare not risk a. conflict, then it must pay 
the price. Nothing in this world can be secured without 
effort and without risk. The object, every one is agreed, 
is a good one. It is not sufficient to recognise this. If 
it is desirable, then we must make the effort. In the 
long run the issue depends upon the action of this 
country. If it determines, as it has more than once in 
the past, to follow the example of America and dis- 
claim responsibility, to refuse to take its share both in 
council and in action, then, sooner or later, the dangers 
which every one foresees will be realised. The prepara- 
tions for meeting the danger will not have been made, 
and we shall be forced, without preparation, at the last 
moment to intervene—perhaps under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances—in a conflict which with adequate 
foresight and clear resolution we might have prevented. 
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Art. 10.—ELIZABETHAN STAGE AND RESTORATION 
DRAMA. 


1. The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. Chambers. Four 
vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 

2. A Life of William Shakespeare. By Joseph Quincy 
Adams, Professor of English in Cornell University. 
Constable, 1923. 

3. A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation, 
1893-1923. By C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Blackie, 1923. 

4, A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. By 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 


ELIZABETHAN scholarship in the severer sense of the 
word—as distinct from the somewhat superficial Shake- 
speare recensions of Pope, Theobald, and Johnson—may 
be said to have begun about a century and a half ago, 
with George Steevens and Edmund Malone. Much good 
work was done in the 19th century, though the deplorable 
mania of J. P. Collier laid pitfalls for the feet of his 
successors. Such names as Dyce, Furnivall, Fleay, and 
Clark and Wright will always be mentioned with respect. 
Yet it is pretty safe to say that we owe as much to the 
intensive study of the past thirty years as to the whole 
preceding century. Prof. C. H. Herford’s very judicious 
summary of ‘Recent Shakespearean Investigation’ forms 
a valuable reminder of what has been achieved on 
many convergent lines of inquiry. And ‘Shakespearean 
Investigation, though by far the most important, is only 
one among many departments of research. The greater 
part of the work of such men as Greg, Feuillerat, and 
Lawrence is concerned only indirectly and inferentially 
with Shakespeare. 

A little more than thirty years ago, it began to 
be discerned that even the esthetic appreciation of 
Elizabethan drama must largely depend on a just 
visualisation of the playhouses in which it lived and 
moved and had its being. This opinion, no doubt, is 
anathema to adepts of the school of Croce; but the 
disciples of that master, though fervent, are as yet few. 
His influence, at all events, has done nothing to check 
the tendency to which we allude. ‘ No branch of Shake- 
spearean learning,’ says Prof. Herford, ‘has provoked 
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during this period (1893-1923) so much patient research, 
keen argument, and ingenious speculation as the con- 
ditions and history of the Elizabethan Stage.’ It is not 
surprising, then, to find that, in the very full biblio- 
graphy prefixed by Mr E. K. Chambers to his long looked- 
for work on the Elizabethan Stage, more than half 
of the titles cited (some 560 in all) are those of books 
published within the past thirty years. It is mainly 
the research of that period which Mr Chambers has 
brought to a focus in his four massive volumes. They 
sum up the results of a busy and fruitful time, and sum 
them up, let us say at once, in an absolutely masterly 
fashion. No doubt, further discoveries have yet to be 
made, but they cannot lessen the debt which scholarship 
owes to Mr Chambers. It is hard to foresee a period in 
which this book shall be quite superseded, as Collier's 
‘Annals of the Stage’ is superseded to-day. It may 
be supplemented, and even corrected, upon a hundred 
points; it may with very great advantage be abridged 
for the use of the general reader, as distinct from the 
specialist; but it must form the basis of all future 
research. Mr Chambers is not precisely a pioneer: his 
work is rather to organise the territory which the 
pioneers have conquered. But his acumen is no less 
remarkable than his industry. His sense of the con- 
tinuity of things is always alert, and he traces the develop- 
ment of forms, usages, and conventions with learning as 
exhaustive as that which distinguished his ‘Medizval 
Drama, yet with a measure of sound practical sense 
which does not always accompany such all-embracing 
knowledge. It would be rash to vouch for every state- 
ment of fact which finds a place in the close-packed 
mosaic of his 1930 pages; but so far as we have examined 
them, we have come upon no trace of inaccuracy. Mr 
Chambers, we believe, may feel confident that ‘ what- 
ever records leap to light, he never can be shamed.’ 

The reader must, however, be warned that this is not 
so much a book as an encyclopedia. Charles Lamb, 
while delighting in much of the information it contains, 
would have been apt to class it among biblia a-biblia. 
It is a book to be referred to rather than to be read. 
Mr Chambers, it is true, writes with ease and accom- 
plishment. To more than German industry he unites 
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very un-German clarity and amenity of style. But his one 
overmastering concern is to place the reader in possession 
of every known fact. Alsthetic criticism is none of his 
business, and he is wonderfully successful in steering clear 
of it. His motto is ‘Thorough,’ and he acts up to it, one 
might almost say, relentlessly. His book, he tells us, repre- 
sents the labour of ten years: had he named three times 
that term there would have been no ground for surprise. 

It must also be said that Mr Chambers’s method of 
arrangement involves a great deal of—probably in- 
evitable—re-treading of the same ground. His first 
volume is devoted to the influence of the Court upon 
the drama, and its championship of the players against 
the hostility of the City authorities, He traces from a 
very early period—even from the Conquest—the evolu- 
tion of those royal officials who in time became re- 
sponsible for purveying and controlling the diversions 
of successive monarchs, He writes a full history of the 
Office of the Revels; surveys the development of 
pageantry; devotes two chapters to the Masque; and 
finally arrives at the Court play, properly so called. 
Proceeding to the struggle between Humanism and 
Puritanism, he shows how Humanism, potently aided 
by the sheer love of amusement and spectacle which 
prevailed in aristocratic circles, kept the drama alive at 
a time when bourgeois respectability might otherwise 
have stamped it out. That respectability had a strong 
case Mr Chambers does not deny. It was not only 
religious narrowness, but a reasonable care for decency, 
good manners, and public health, that led the City fathers 
to look askance at the disreputable crowds who resorted 
to inn-yard plays and to the earliest playhouses outside 
the gates. The Privy Council, indeed, in its conflict with 
the City authorities, had on its side a sound instinct 
rather than a strong case. Those who denounce (whether 
justly or unjustly) the autocratic Court censorship of 
plays ought in fairness to remember that it is a survival 
from a time when the drama owed its very existence to 
the protection of an autocratic Court. There actually 
came a point, in 1597, when it seemed that the Court 
and the City had joined forces for the complete sup- 
pression of the theatre. Orders were issued by the Privy 
Council that owners of playhouses within a three-mile 
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radius of the City should be required ‘to pluck downe 
quite the stages, gallories and roomes that are made for 
people to stand in, and so to deface the same that they 
maie not be ymploied agayne to suche use.’ Had this 
order been enforced, the Elizabethan drama would have 
been killed in the cradle, and we should probably have 
possessed, of all Shakespeare’s plays, only ‘ Richard II,’ 
‘Richard III,’ and a very ‘bad’ quarto of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet. The disaster was perhaps averted by a mere 
chance—the substitution of one nobleman for another 
as Lord Chamberlain. 

A full discussion of the actor’s status and of his 
economics brings Mr Chambers’s first volume to a close. 
In his second volume he comes more minutely to grips 
with his subject, sets forth all that is known about eleven 
boy companies and twenty-four adult companies, and then 
gives an alphabetical ‘Who’s Who’ of the players of the 
period. The playhouses next engage his attention, and 
he narrates in detail the fortunes of sixteen public and 
two private theatres. The structure of theatres is dis- 
cussed at the end of Volume 11, and Volume III opens 
with 150 pages devoted to the staging of plays. Court 
productions are rightly and necessarily distinguished 
from ‘common’ productions; but it is not quite clear 
why Mr Chambers should give separate chapters to 16th- 
century and to 17th-century staging, since he has to 
confess over and over again that there is little evidence 
that the new theatres built about 1600 differed in any 
essential respect from their predecessors. The printing 
of plays is dealt with in an interesting chapter; and the 
last 300 pages of the volume are given up to an extremely 
full and valuable dictionary of playwrights. It is to be 
regretted, however, that Mr Chambers stops so resolutely 
at his limit of 1616. He might, at least, have mentioned 
the titles of later works by those playwrights whose 
activity extended beyond that date. The fourth volume 
is occupied almost entirely by no fewer than thirteen 
appendices, wherein Mr Chambers has notably lightened 
the labours of all future workers in the field. This 
sectional arrangement has, as above noted, led to a great 
deal of repetition. There are probably few facts of any 
importance that do not appear three or four times in as 
many different contexts—a strong argument in favour of 
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the ‘Short History,’ perhaps in the form of Annals, which 
it is to be hoped that Mr Chambers may one day give us. 

In the greater part of his work, Mr Chambers is 
almost exclusively occupied with the amassing and 
marshalling of facts; but in his chapters on the structure 
of theatres and the staging of plays he is concerned with 
the interpretation of evidence. In these chapters there 
is room for more than mere industry and scholarly 
method. The wariest of students is bound to indulge 
in a certain measure of conjecture, dnd to show some 
imaginative grasp of his subject. For that very reason 
these chapters are the most important in the book; and 
it is here that criticism will lie in wait for Mr Chambers. 

That his work represents a substantial advance, no 
one will deny; that it achieves any approach to finality, 
few will contend. He has done an immense service in 
bringing together almost all the available evidence, 
especially that of the stage-directions. He has not only 
brought it together, but he has presented it chrono- 
logically and acutely criticised it, thereby earning the 
gratitude of all future investigators. But if it be asked 
whether he has carried us appreciably nearer to a definite 
and convincing visualisation of the typical Elizabethan 
stage, the answer must probably be in the negative. He 
leaves most points of controversy as doubtful as he found 
them. It is quite possible, indeed, that certainty on 
these points may never be attained; but a student who 
should combine Mr Chambers’s learning with a clearer 
sense of the optic of the theatre and the fundamentals 
of stage-effect, might quite well establish for some of his 
views such an overwhelming probability as to place them 
practically beyond dispute. ~ 

In all discussions of Elizabethan stage-arrangements, 
it is necessary to determine at the outset how far the 
famous De Witt drawing of the interior of the Swan 
Theatre can be accepted as an authority. Where other 
evidence confirms it—with regard, for instance, to the 
three galleries, and the pent-house roof, supported by 
pillars, over the stage—we have no difficulty in believing 
it to be, in the main, right, though even here large 
allowance has to be made for obviously helpless draught- 
manship. Mr Chambers’s criticism of the design is at 
some points very acute. But he is not sufficiently 
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emphatic in rejecting its evidence as to the back wall of 
the stage. Either De Witt entirely misrepresented this 
feature, or the Swan stage was entirely untypical. If it 
be asked by what right we assume that the various 
theatres conformed to any type, the answer is that certain 
features—certain stage-regions—are clearly demanded 
by a large majority of plays; while, on the other hand, 
there is no evidence that the plays produced at any one 
theatre differed characteristically from plays produced 
at any other. Now it is beyond al] doubt that a curtain- 
able recess at the back of the Main Stage (it may con- 
veniently be called a Rear Stage) was, from a very early 
date, in constant demand; and of such a recess the De 
Witt drawing shows no trace. Mr Chambers admits 
this: he admits, too, that the one play we know to have 
been acted at the Swan contains one of those shop 
scenes for which it is almost certain that the Rear Stage 
was habitually used: yet he does not decisively put De 
Witt out of court. It is possible, no doubt, that the 
Swan stage may have been altered in the interval of 
twelve or fourteen years between De Witt’s visit and 
the production of ‘A Chaste Maid in Cheapside’; but 
this argument is merely an admission that the original 
Swan stage did not conform to type. If, then, we reject 
De Witt’s presentment of a flat and unbroken back wall 
to the stage, we can hardly hesitate to reject the two 
doors in this wall, squarely fronting the audience. That 
there were two main entrance-doors in the typical theatre 
we know from the innumerable stage-directions referring 
to ‘the one dore . .. the other dore’; but it is almost 
inconceivable that they should have been placed as De 
Witt shows them. Yet Mr Chambers is so much under 
the spell of the De Witt doors that he actually reproduces 
them in his conjectural ground-plan of ‘A Square 
Theatre,’ contrasted with ‘An Octagonal Theatre,’ in 
which the doors are obliquely placed. This is the more 
unfortunate{as the only square theatre concerning which 
we possess clear information is the Fortune, and we ~ 
know that the Fortune stage was ‘contrived and 
fashioned like unto the stage’ of the octagonal Globe. 
It is really a darkening of counsel to cling to a pair of 
doors flatly facing the audience. That they cannot have 
been in common use we know from the very frequent 
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occasions on which two men or bodies of men enter 
simultaneously from opposite directions and squarely 
encounter each other in the middle of the stage. To do 


Sear, 


Nain Si tage 


THE FoRTUNE THEATRE, 


This drawing is reproduced simply as a diagram to facilitate discussion. 
The three galleries and their proportions, the width of the Stage 
(48 ft.), and the depth of the Stage from the front to the Rear Stage 
opening (27 ft. 6 in.), are ascertained from the builder’s contract. 
The existence of the regions labelled ‘ Upper Stage’ and ‘ Rear Stage.’ ~ 
and of the roof or ‘shadow’ supported by pillars, may also be taken 
as indubitable, though details of structure and configuration are con- 
jectural. Conjectural, too, is the oblique position of the two entrance 
doors, as well as the side staircases leading from the ‘ yard’ to the 
middle gallery. . 


this on the De Witt stage, the one party would have to 
make a right wheel, and the other party a left wheel— 
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an impossibly ineffective mancuvre. This is only one 
of many considerations that favour the oblique doors 
shown in Mr Walter Godfrey’s drawing, here reproduced. 
The only real doubt is as to whether the two doors may 
not have been placed at right angles to the front of the 
stage, and may not thus have directly faced each other. 
Mr Chambers inserts (with a note of interrogation) two 
such lateral doors in addition to the frontal doors in his 
Square Theatrediagram. The chief of several objections 
to this idea is that Mr Chambers’s doors are invisible to 
the audience, whereas everything goes to show that the 
two main and opposite doors were clearly visible. 

It is, perhaps, his hankering after the De Witt draw- 
ing that has rendered Mr Chambers indecisive and un- 
illuminating in his treatment of the whole question of 
the Rear Stage. He frequently refers to it as an ‘ alcove,’ 
and he figures it in both his diagrams as a space enclosed 
on three sides. But this itcannot have been. The more 
we consider its uses, as indicated in the stage-directions, 
the more clearly we perceive that it was not an alcove, 
but rather a corridor—at any rate, that it was freely 
accessible from both ends, and had probably a large door 
inits back wall. It is evident that when the curtains were 
closed, and while action was proceeding on the Main 
Stage, properties could be placed, and actors grouped, on 
the Rear Stage, unseen by the audience; whereas Mr 
Chambers’s box alcove could be entered only from the 
Main Stage. If we think of it, we can imagine no reason 
why the designers of the stage should box-in this region, 
and thus deprive it of nine-tenths of its usefulness. If 
Mr Chambers could see his way to accepting the over- 
whelmingly probable theory of the corridor-like Rear 
Stage figured in the Godfrey drawing, he would find 
himself relieved of many difficulties. At one point, for 
instance (111, 100), he says, very justly, ‘We have already 
had some hint that three may not have been the maxi- 
mum number of entrances,’ and proceeds to suggest 
highly questionable ways in which other entrances 
might be provided. The Godfrey drawing shows five 
permanent and always available entrances. 

On each side of the alcove, both in his square and in 
his octagonal theatre, Mr Chambers places a flight of 
steps, facing the audience, and obviously leading to the 
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Upper Stage. For these stairs there is no clear evidence, 
while numerous considerations render their existence 
highly improbable. In the first place, as Mr Chambers 
several times points out, the Upper Stage was con- 
stantly used to represent the battlements of a town 
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which was besieged and captured by an army with 
scaling-ladders. What could be more ridiculous than to 
drag in scaling-ladders, if all the assailants had to do 
was to walk upstairs? Again, some part of the Upper 
Stage unquestionably served as Juliet’s balcony, and in 
many similar capacities. Can there be the slightest 
doubt that Juliet’s chamber was supposed to be inacces- 
sible from the ‘orchard,’ except by aid of the ‘tackled 
stair’ of cords employed in Act 111? And how could 
this supposition be maintained if it was flatly contra- 
dicted by two flights of steps staring the audience in the 
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face? It is conceivable (though Mr Chambers does not 
suggest it) that the stairs could be masked by sliding 
panels when the action required a solid wall. But the 
whole idea is practically negatived by the fact that it 
is almost, if not quite, impossible to cite a scene which 
even appears to imply any permanent and visible means 
of communication between the Main Stage and the Upper 
Stage. Had the twin flights of stairs existed, the play- 
wrights could not but have brought them into frequent 
use in obvious and unmistakable ways. 

The radical defect of all Mr Chambers’s argumenta- 
tion lies in his inability to clear his mind of the habits 
engendered by the modern stage, with its constant pre- 
sentation or suggestion of visible locality. He has not 
grasped what is surely the beginning of all wisdom in 
this inquiry—to wit, that the Elizabethan public was 
very unconcerned as to place, and never demanded. any 
approach to pictorial representation of it. In number- 
less cases, no doubt, dramatic effect required that rela- 
tions (as distinct from aspects) of place should be made 
clear. For instance, Arthur in ‘King John’ cannot leap 
from the walls of his prison if there is no elevated spot 
for him to leap from. It is necessary (as we have seen) 
that Juliet should be visibly ‘above’ and Romeo visibly 
‘below, with no visible means of access to her. It is 
necessary that that there should be some curtained 
recess in which Hermione, in ‘The Winter's Tale,’ may 
be posed as a statue, unseen by the audience until the 
cue arrives for the opening of the curtains. It is neces- 
sary that, when two hostile parties arrive on the scene, 
they should enter from opposite directions, and not 
from doors (like those of the Swan drawing) which 
manifestly issue from one and the same locality. These 
relations of place can be easily and clearly suggested 
on the stage figured by Mr Godfrey, with its five 
entrances and its three distinct regions, the Main, Rear, 
and Upper Stages. It is not generally recognised what 
an adequate and adaptable instrument is such a struc- 
ture,* and how few are the problems of Elizabethan 





* No attempt has yet been made to present a stage of this design toa 
modern audience. All the so-called ‘Elizabethan stages’ which we have 
seen of recent years have been fantasies unwarranted by any serious 
research. Exception should perhaps be made of the scene used by the 
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staging for which it does not offer a ready solution. 
There remains, no doubt, a certain residue of difficulties, 
such as the transition between the passages in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ usually numbered as Act 11, Scenes 1 and 2. 
Here it is conceivable that some temporary structure, 
representing the wall of Capulet’s ‘orchard,’ was placed 
across the opening of the Rear Stage, that Romeo ‘o’er- 
perched’ it, and that the heads of Mercutio and Benvolio 
were seen peering over the wall and failing to descry 
him. This is a quite possible solution; very different 
from Mr Chambers’s conception (111, 97) of a wall ‘stand- 
ing across the main stage from back to front’ (longi- 
tudinally bisecting the scene) in‘1 Henry VI,’11,1. Such 
a wall is mechanically unimaginable (Mr Chambers 
almost admits as much) and scenically valueless. 

Mr Chambers is always groping after something that 
shall suggest to the eye (not merely symbolically) the 
nature of the place to be imagined. He sometimes 
admits that the problem baffles him, but cannot conceive 
that no such problem arises. For instance, he writes 
(101, 86): 


‘ When the existence of an alcove has once been established, 
it becomes legitimate to infer its use for various chamber 
and analogous scenes, to the presentation of which it would 
have been well adapted. But this inference, again, must not 
be twisted into a theory that the stage in front of the back 
wall served only for out-of-door scenes, and that all interior 
action was housed, wholly or in part, in the alcove. This is, 
I think, demonstrably untrue, as regards the large group of 
indoor scenes which I have called hall scenes. . . . You could 
not stage spectacular action, such as that of a coronation, a 
sitting of parliament, or a trial at the bar, in a box of 15 by 
13 feet and only 9 feet high.’ 


With the latter argument one can cordially agree: 
only remarking that, to any one with an eye for stage 
possibilities, the point is too obvious to be worth arguing. 
The idea of placing a ‘hall scene’ in the alcove reminds 
one of Bob Acres’ nightmare of ‘a duel in a sentry-box.’ 
But when our author ‘infers’ the use of the alcove ‘for 
various chamber and analogous scenes,’ it is impossible 





Pheenix Society for ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ which did actually show 
some study of the subject. 
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to follow him. He may rest assured that no scene of 
any length or importance can ever have been confined 
to a region so restricted and so remote from the mass 
of the audience. Who can imagine actors leaving a 
stage of 43 by 27 feet unpeopled and idle, while they 
carry on their business in a distant recess, measuring 
15 by 13 feet? (Mr Godfrey’s more probable dimensions 
are 17 by 7 feet.) The fact is that, having without any 
warrant boxed-in his alcove with (temporary or per- 
manent) side walls, Mr Chambers is tempted by a vague 
analogy to the familiar ‘box room’ of the modern stage, 
to imagine that, because it looked something like a room, 
the Elizabethans used it for small interiors, as distinct 
from ‘halls.’ Nothing could be further from their minds. 
They did not want the stage to present an actual likeness 
of any place whatever. Often the place of action was 
left entirely vague: often it was suggested by some 
obvious symbol—a throne indicating a palace, a table, 
a bench, and some flagons sufficiently calling up the 
vision of a tavern. Mr Chambers is a good deal con- 
cerned about the way in which the ‘state’—the canopy 
over and dais under a throne—was placed on the stage. 
He imagines it (111, 77, 89) coming ‘creaking’ down from 
the upper regions, and raised again by pulleys. If he 
would but consent to regard the Rear Stage as a corridor, 
and not as a box-alcove, he would see that the three 
pieces composing the ‘state’ could very easily be placed 
in position behind the Rear Stage curtains, revealed by 
the opening of the curtains, and removed again when 
they were closed. The case of a throne, indeed, offers an 
excellent example of the real use of the Rear Stage. 
Objects and persons disclosed upon it (Richard ITI on his 
throne overlooking the lists, Hermione on her pedestal, 
Desdemona in her bed) formed, as it were, the apex of 
the scene; while the rest of the actors freely used the 
Main Stage, and were doubtless sometimes grouped so as 
to lead the eye up to the central point. The Rear Stage, 
in brief, was an indispensable accessory to the Main Stage 
—never a substitute for it. 

This obsession of visual verisimilitude is constantly 
apparent in Mr Chambers’s phraseology. Such-and-such 
an arrangement, he says (111, 82), ‘would hardly give the 
effect of a chamber, although it might that of a portico’ ; 
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to which the answer is that the Elizabethan producer 
was wholly unconcerned about ‘giving'the effect’ of 
places. On the next page, he uses the phrase ‘ when no 
interior scene had to be set’—a perfectly anachronistic 
expression. To suggest locality by the mere exhibition 
of some simple property—for example, a bed—cannot 
possibly be described as ‘setting a scene.’ Again (111, 95), 
he is disposed to think it ‘on the whole probable’ that, 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act Iv, ‘architectural consistency 
was sacrificed to dramatic effect.’ There is nothing to 
show that the idea of ‘architectural consistency’ ever 
entered the head of either producer or audience. 

The uses of the Upper Stage, no less clearly limited 
than those of the Rear Stage, are equally misapprehended 
by Mr Chambers. Perhaps the most obvious error in his 
whole book is his assignment (111, 115) of Falstaff’s room 
at the Garter Inn (‘Merry Wives,’ 11, 2, and 111, 5) to this 
elevated region. Who can imagine these long and very 
important scenes being acted in mid-air, at the very 
back of the theatre, and behind a three-foot railing ? 
The existence of such a railing cannot be doubted; else 
in the rough-and-tumble mellay of the siege scenes, 
people would constantly have been, all too realistically, 
breaking neck or limb by falling from the battlements. 
It is no mere conjecture, but a certainty deducible from 
the optic of the theatre, that the Upper Stage, like the 
Rear Stage, existed only in relation to the Main Stage. 
It would perhaps be too much to say that no complete 
scene of any importance ever passed entirely on the 
Upper Stage; but if such scenes can be cited, their action 
must be such as necessarily to bring the personages close 
to the railing, since otherwise they would be invisible to 
three-fourths of the audience. The parting of Romeo 
and Juliet inevitably takes place at the very edge of the 
balcony ; but why should Falstaff and Mrs Quickly, and 
again Falstaff and Ford, be glued, through long and 
animated scenes, to a three-foot balustrade? 

Sometimes, though not throughout, Mr Chambers 
insists on reconstructing the stage of the public theatres 
in terms of the ‘houses’ employed in the décors simul- 
tanés of medizeval dramaturgy, and surviving to some 
extent, no doubt, in Elizabethan Court performances, 
where an indefinite extension of acting space was possible. 
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There is not the slightest reason to suppose that popular 
playwrights ever gave a thought to the number of 
‘houses’ involved in the action of their plays. Any 
concrete presentation of such ‘ houses’ would have been 
impossible on their strictly limited stage; and it did not 
in the least matter, either to playwrights or to their 
public, through how many imaginary localities their 
action wandered. The fact that in one or two very 
early plays, such as Peele’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale,’ there are 
suggestions of a décor simultané, does not in the least 
invalidate the broad fact that the whole conception of 
‘houses’ is foreign to the Elizabethan theatre. There 
must have been hundreds of performances in theatres 
for every one at Court; and the conditions of the theatre 
were decisive for the playwright’s art. A theatre play 
could very easily be tricked out for Court; it was a 
different matter to adapt a production specially designed 
for Court to the restrictions of the theatre. 

Again and again Mr Chambers’s preoccupation with 
the visual presentment of locality leads him into unten- 
able positions. For instance, he tries (111, 50) to minimise 
the number of ‘unlocated scenes,’ on the ground that 
all scenes ‘ were located to the audience, who saw them 
against a background.’ This is true only in a literal 
and quite negligible sense. No human action was ever 
seen without any background whatever; but it is abun- 
dantly clear that the permanent stage-structure of the 
Elizabethan theatre had, in itself, no local significance 
for the Elizabethan audience. If the dramatist wanted 
to locate his scene, he had to do so either, as above 
indicated, by the display of significant properties, or by 
verbal statement or implication. 

In one passage (111, 129) Mr Chambers dallies with 
the notion that actual painted scenes, or at any rate 
pictures of buildings, may have been presented, framed 
in the aperture of the Rear Stage. He makes light of 
the testimony to the contrary of Restoration writers, 
and points to a passage in ‘If You Know not Me You 
Know Nobody,’ where the characters, supposed to be 
looking at Sir Thomas Gresham’s newly completed 
Exchange, say, ‘ How do you like this building ?’ and ‘ We 
are gazing here on M. Gresham’s work.’ But surely this 
remark may better be interpreted in the opposite sense. 
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If they were indeed gazing at a recognisable picture of 
the Exchange, there would be no need to say so. Has 
Mr Chambers tried really to imagine the presentation of 
a picture of a great and elaborate building on a canvas 
whose extreme dimensions would be 15 by 9 feet, in 
rather dim daylight or still dimmer lamplight, to spec- 
tators three-fourths of whom were at least 40 feet, and 
many of them 50 or 60 feet distant from it? The thing 
would be hopelessly ineffective. If attempted at all, it 
could only be as a momentary curiosity. Even if we 
admit the very questionable evidence for some experi- 
ments in the direction of painted scenery in late Caroline 
years, the essential fact remains that the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean stage was entirely non-scenic, and that scenery 
came in with the roofed theatre, the proscenium, and the 
development of artificial lighting after the Civil War.* 
While we are forced to dissent from some of Mr 
Chambers’s theories, we desire again to emphasise the 
great value of his assemblage of evidence bearing upon 
this extremely difficult question of staging. The fact 
that many of his views on admittedly controversial 
points are extremely doubtful does not seriously detract 
from the merits of his work as a whole. It is an in- 
valuable and exhaustive storehouse of information. Its 
index might be fuller, and guide-words at the top of the 
pages would facilitate reference to the Dictionary of 
Dramatists; but these are very trivial drawbacks to a 
work of enormous erudition, industry, and usefulness, 
Mr Chambers makes frequent and appreciative refer- 
ence to Prof. Quincy Adams’s ‘Shakespearean Playhouses’ 
(1917), which was, until ‘The Elizabethan Stage’ appeared, 
the fullest and best treatise on the subject. Prof. Adams 
has now produced a ‘ Life of William Shakespeare,’ which 
may be welcomed as not only a full and accurate but a very 
readable biography. It is thoroughly abreast of recent 
research; and though conjecture is freely employed in 
weaving together detached fragments of fact, the assump- 
tions are notably free from extravagance and eccentricity. 





* Mr Chambers’s invincible faith in the scenic possibilities of the Eliza- 
bethan stage is evidenced in a passing remark (111, 90) that ‘ Only primitive 
hydraulics would have been required to make a fountain flow or a fog 
arise.’ The latter effect still baffles the resources of the modern stage. 
Wagner's attempt to create a fog by jets of steam issuing from under the 
stage was a pitiful failure. 
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The most interesting of Prof. Adams’s efforts of 
imagination are a conjectural plan, section, and interior 
sketch of the Globe Theatre of 1599. Though partly 
founded on Mr Godfrey’s design (accepting, for instance, 
the oblique position of the entrance doors and the cor- 
ridor Rear Stage, which were Mr Godfrey’s chief con- 
tributions to the theory of the subject), Mr Adams's 
drawings present two or three original and interesting 
features. De Witt’s sketch of the Swan is entirely 
thrown overboard. Instead of a markedly sloping 
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CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE GLOBE. _ 
The curtains to the rear stage are open; the curtains to the upper stage 
are closed; the ‘music rooms,’ occupied by the playhouse orchestra, 
are represented as above the upper stage; the ‘ painted heavens’ over 
the stage are adorned with stars, moon, and clouds; the ‘huts’ are 
supported by the columns resting on the stage. 
pent-house roof, the ‘shadow’ is figured as a practically 
horizontal ceiling, on the level of the top gallery, resting 
on two enormously high pillars, and having a moon, 
stars, and clouds painted on its lower surface. There is 
evidence that the ‘heavens’ were, in some cases at any 
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rate, thus decorated ; and it is difficult to see how, if the 
roof had any considerable slope, the decorations could be 
visible to any but a mere fraction of the audience. On 
the other hand, the very lofty and flat ‘ heavens’ figured 
by Mr Adams would but ill serve their primary purpose 
of protecting the players from rain and snow. Again, 
Mr Adams makes the curious hutch, which we see in all 
contemporary drawings of the exterior of Elizabethan 
theatres, extend to the very front of the ‘heavens’ and 
rest upon the two elongated pillars. One or two of the 
drawings aforesaid give some colour to this idea; but 
their whole proportions are so manifestly impossible 
that no detail can safely be deduced from them. Mr 
Adams does not follow Mr Godfrey in carrying the 
Upper Stage round the whole compass of the stage- 
building, but makes its width identical with that of the 
Rear Stage. There is no decisive evidence for or against 
this conception ; but the odd little railing, not more than 
18 inches high, which Mr Adams places in front of 
the Upper Stage, is manifestly insufficient, for reasons 
before stated. Finally, Mr Adams places open ‘ music 
rooms’ above the Upper Stage on the level of the third 
gallery. This is ingenious and quite possible, the precise 
situation of the ‘music rooms’ being a puzzle for which 
we have noclear solution. Butif there had been an open 
second story to the stage-building, such as is here pre- 
sented, it is hard to believe that playwrights would not 
now and then have displaced the musicians and brought 
it into dramatic use; and of this we have no indication. 
Simultaneously with Mr Chambers’s encyclopedia of 
the Elizabethan stage, there appears a volume in which 
Mr Allardyce Nicoll essays to write almost as fully the 
‘ History of the Restoration Drama’ from 1660 to 1700, 
Mr Nicoll, too, is a very painstaking student who shrinks 
from no research. His task, however, is comparatively 
‘simple. Almost from the outset, he has only two 
companies to deal with instead of nearly two score; and 
the vicissitudes of these companies, with their migra- 
tions from theatre to theatre, are all clearly ascertained. 
There are, therefore, few obscurities to be elucidated, 
few matters of controversy to be discussed. Mr Nicoll’s 
research, however, has thrown a little new light upon 
the period, and he presents a very useful compendium of 
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its stage-history. On one point he probably conveys a 
false impression. Founding upon a few allusions to 
scanty audiences, he makes out that the playhouses of 
the period were entirely supported, not by the general 
public, but by the courtiers—or, as we should say, by 
the ‘smart set.’ This is on the face of it improbable, 
and could almost certainly be disproved. It is true that 
the financial conditions of the theatre were difficult ; 
but when were they otherwise? They are exceedingly 
difficult to-day. That the well-to-do burgher-class were 
no great playgoers is probable enough. Puritanism was 
still strong among them, and they were justly repelled 
by the whole playhouse atmosphere. But what of: the 
Templars? What of the prentices? What of the lower 
middle-classes in general? What of the mere loose riff- 
raff, who, if the plays may be believed, formed a large 
element in the population? It is inconceivable that in 
a city of nearly half a million inhabitants one narrow 
class alone should have felt the eternal fascination of 
the mimic world. Mr Nicoll is partly misled by an 
initial misconception. He writes (p. 26) : 

‘ No play, however brilliant, however splendidly produced, 
however popular by means of poetic beauty or of immoral 
suggestion, could count on a run of over a few days. . . . Even 
when plays had a slightly longer run than was ordinary, we 
find that the management often deemed it advisable to break 
that run by the insertion of a revival or two.’ 


Mr Nicoll does not seem to realise that the very idea 
of a ‘long run’ is entirely modern, and that a constant 
alternation of plays was, until well on in the 19th century, 
an established custom. The almost unprecedented run 
of ‘ Love for Love’ extended to only thirteen perform- 
ances; but the success of a play was not measured 
by the number of its initial performances, but by the 
frequency of its later repetitions. That the Court had a 
deplorable influence on the drama is true enough ; but it 
must not be held solely responsible for the imbecility 
and bestiality that prevailed in the theatre. 

Unfortunately Mr Nicoll is not, like Mr Chambers, 
purely an antiquary-historian ; he is also a very insistent 
zesthetician. In all Mr Chambers’s four volumes there is 
not a word to indicate that any one play of the period is 
better or worse than any other; whereas Mr Nicoll 
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is intensely concerned to classify, to appraise, and even 
to range in order of merit, all the dramatic productions 
which come within his ken. It is a terrible task that he 
has undertaken: one before which the stoutest heart 
might quail. ‘Sir,’ said Dr Johnson, in a phrase that 
might serve as the first axiom in a code of critical 
common sense, ‘Sir, there is no settling the point of 
precedency between a louse and a flea.’ This is precisely 
the effort to which Mr Nicoll devotes himself through 
many laborious pages; with the result that his work 
affords an extreme example of the barrenness of criticism 
which never attempts to go to fundamentals, and deals 
exclusively in personal judgments. 

It is not for a moment suggested that the whole drama 
of the Restoration is indistinguishably contemptible. 
Far from it: a critical history of the period is urgently 
needed, in which (the mere insects being ignored) the 
men of real capacity and power should be studied in the 
light of the sane technical and spiritual principles which 
apply to drama as a whole. But Mr Nicoll makes no 
such endeavour. He is wholly unconcerned about 
technique: he makes no attempt to relate the rhetorical 
drama of the period to any rational ideal of tragedy; 
and in his dealings with comedy he is constantly oscil- 
lating between a preconceived, conventional enthusiasm 
and the sensations of disgust which now and then over- 
master him. For Mr Nicoll is not one of your true 
Restoration-galvanisers who declare decency to be a 
puerile affectation and frankly glory in a modish nostalgie 
de la boue. On the contrary, he accepts the moral and 
sanitary standards of to-day, enlarging, for instance, 
with somewhat unnecessary emphasis, on the personal 
delinquencies of Nell Gwyn, Moll Davis, Mrs Barry, 
and their sisterhood. He even undertakes to establish 
degrees of comparison in filth, and to discriminate 
niceties of nastiness. The result is an amazing series of 
exercises in the art of facing both ways. In his account 
of Wycherley, for example, we find on two opposite 
pages these remarkable judgments : 


(P. 226) ‘“The Country Wife” is a bright and glorious 
farce, in which the innuendo so successfully employed in “The 
Gentleman Dancing-Master” is brought to a stageof utmost 
perfection. The famous “China” scene of Horner is probably 

2D2 
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unrivalled in our literature, and, much as it has been con- 
demned by moralists, can be nothing but admired for its 
sheer cleverness and for its swift biting humour.’ 

(P. 227) ‘On women, fops, wits and lawyers indiscriminately 
the satire [of “The Plain Dealer”] falls, intermixed with 
that loathsome description of passion which only men like 
Shadwell and Wycherley among the Restoration dramatists 
could give us. Wycherley, says Congreve, was sent “ to lash 
the crying Age,” but he has lashed its sores into more fulsome 
aspects, until we have nought to do but turn away our eyes 
in misery and disgust.’ 


What are we to say of the criticism which can be per- 
fectly happy with ‘The Country Wife,’ that ‘ bright and 
glorious’ work of genius, and is merely afflicted by ‘The 
Plain Dealer’? It is hard to see why any one who can 
enjoy the company of Horner should be made miserable 
by Manly. They are surely equal and incomparable 
masterpieces in what Mr Nicoll calls the ‘ displayal’ of 
‘lewdity.’ Such unaccountable alternations of ecstasy 
and abhorrence meet us on almost every page of Mr 
Nicoll’s work. He is always feeling something so 
strongly that one begins to doubt whether he really 
feels anything at all. 

Now and then, however, he strikes a personal note: 
as where he lays it down that ‘ Mirabell and Millamant 

. are not complete figures: they are mere automata 
devised as mouthpieces for the poet.’ This of the two 
living and ever-living human beings in the whole Comus 
rout of the Restoration! Again, he startles us where 
he avers that ‘by 1676 the age was moving steadily in 
the direction of sentimentalism, pure intellect was being 
banished by feeling; emotion was taking the place of 
wit. The ill-omened word ‘sentimentalism’ has often 
played havoc with critical common sense, but few have 
yielded so tamely as Mr Nicoll to its mischievous in- 
fluence. It is surely time that a stand should be made 
against the cant which glorifies as ‘intellectual’ all sorts 
of brutal cynicism, and despises as ‘sentimental’ every- 
thing which betrays the smallest touch of human feeling. 
This is a jargon invented for the sole behoof and benefit 
of Restoration Comedy. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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Art. 11—POLAND IN 1924. LZ 


A BRIEF study of conditions in Poland as they are to-day 
must include some reference to that important new 
element in the national life—the independence of the 
country, together with the social changes it has brought 
about; the collapse of the land-owners as a political 
influence, the rise of the peasant class and the ‘Intelli- 
gentsia,/ and the peculiarly Nationalist attitude of 
Polish Socialists: something, too, must be said of what 
those parties have done for Poland during the last five 
years, especially in regard to education and the army. 
Lastly, the financial position and the fall in Polish 
currency, resulting from the unavoidable expenses in- 
curred, must be alluded to, as well as the determination 
of the Diet to put an end to this collapse. 

An article by the present writer, entitled ‘The Polish 
Nation,’ appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for October 
1904. Therein it was shown that, as a nation, Poland 
had not only not perished, but was ‘living on in perpetual 
unrest and fermentation, not less disquieting than dis- 
quieted, ever growing in down-trodden strength.’ In 
referring to Polish independence, the word ‘ impossible’ 
was used. For this I was severely taken to task by a 
Polish patriot, and had to point out that what was 
impossible one day might still be possible thenext. And 
so it has turned out. Any conflict between the partition- 
ing Powers would at once make independence possible ; 
but the perils of the struggle were so great that no one 
then dared to begin. One day, however, brought the 
change. On Aug. 3, 1914, Polish independence was im- 
possible ; on the 4th, Germany’s action, forcing England 
to declare war, made it possible; and on Nov. 11, 1918, 
the independence of Poland had become a fact. 

Power and responsibility were in a moment thrust 
into the hands of about twenty-five millions of Poles, 
and their land was restored to them—rich, indeed, in 
possibilities, but poor in realities, being stripped of all 
that the invaders could take with themas they retired— 
even to the church-bells from the steeples: a land 
absolutely without resources then, and handed over to 
men who were absolutely without experience of govern- 
ment. The ‘Regents’—three Poles nominated by 
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Germany some time before—were ruling, but, emphati- 
cally, they were not governing; for they could not even 
prevent the aimless cruelty with which the retiring 
Germans smashed the machines in every factory of Lodz, 
the only great textile manufacturing town in Poland. 
After the Regents came Joseph Pilsudski, with his 
Radical and Socialist friends ; but they soon had to call 
a Constituent Assembly, of which the majority was 
strongly opposed to them. This majority, leaving Pil- 
sudski as ‘ Head of the State,’ proceeded to set up minister 
after minster, all ignorant of statecraft, yet convinced of 
Poland’s immense resources. They could no more avoid 
mistakes than a child learning to walk can avoid falls. 
There were, moreover, in the Diet, men whose aim was 
out of the public necessities to snatch private advan- 
tages, wherever they could be snatched. This tendency, 
fostered by those who hate the very name of Poland, did 
mischief from the first ; so that the idea, joyfully enter- 
tained by some, sorrowfully accepted by others—that 
the renewed Poland was an untimely birth, destined not 
to live—became common enough, even amongst true 
patriots ; so that many believed the old days were better. 
The Ruthenian insurrection, which is said to have 
been provided with arms by the retreating Austrians, 
seemed to forebode a new separate State, carved out of 
Poland, and Bolshevist in tendency. It was said, too, 
that some of the inhabitants of the country, though not 
Poles, declared themselves neutral wherever the Poles 
had the ascendency, while taking sides with the Ruthe- 
nians elsewhere. The Bolshevist invasion, likewise, 
found men rising to greet the invaders as they occupied 
town after town; but these again either gloried in their 
non-Polish nationality, or belonged to the renegade few 
who had broken away from their Socialist comrades. 
The star of the nation, nevertheless, was rising; and 
soon it was found that Poland could live. Very soon, 
too, the League of Nations was called upon to protect 
the nominal ‘neutrals’; and the fury of mobs striking 
at random—such rage as the strongest Government 
cannot always prevent—was given as a proof of syste- 
matic persecution, at a time when the poor Ministers 
had twenty Gordian knots to undo at once, and no 
notion how toundo them! This was a most unfortunate 
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step on the part of those who took it. An atmosphere 
of distrust and dislike was created amongst Poles, which 
still endures, and will endure till the independent exist- 
ence of the nation is universally accepted. In con- 
sequence of this feeling, acts of injustice have at times 
been done by men in office. For instance, I knew a man 
who complained bitterly that, when in Siberia in the 
neighbourhood of some Polish troops, he had begged to 
be allowed to bear arms with them and cut his way 
through the Bolshevists to Vladivostok. His offer was 
refused ; because, being a follower of Moses, he might 
also be a follower of Trotsky! This, no doubt, was hard 
upon him, and not less hard because at the time it was 
thought dangerous not to refuse him. 

Polish independence, however, once accomplished, 
has remained a fact; and the changes brought with it 
have been in the nature of an upheaval in Polish society. 
Among these changes are the collapse of the former 
preponderance of the aristocracy, and the corresponding 
rise in the power wielded by the peasants and the 
‘Intelligentsia.’ Every one who gets his bread honestly 
without being a labourer, or in trade, or owning land or 
capital, may roughly be classed in the ‘ Intelligentsia.’ 
Now, in the present Diet, as in the preceding ‘ Con- 
stituante,’ there is not (so we are informed) one single 
member of the Conservative Party—the Magnates. Many 
are strong Roman Catholics, indeed, and Conservative 
in many ways; but to refuse the peasants the Magnates’ 
lands is, as we shall see, quite another thing. Again, 
the services of the aristocracy are largely used by the 
Government in the diplomatic field ; but they are there 
solely through their personal qualities : the fact of their 
being magnates is, if anything, against them. How has 
this come to pass ? 

After the fall of Poland, the aristocratic system, 
supreme through the Three Empires, offered great 
privileges to Polish nobles, if they would but cast in 
their lot with Germany and Russia. The temptation 
was too strong for some. Yet, the vast majority of 
them proved stanch: the insurgents of 1794, of 1831, 
of 1862, were in great measure of noble blood. Con- 
fiscation of land, the systematic favouring of the 
interests of the peasants to the detriment of the nobles, 
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and constant official vexations, gradually weakened the 
power of the aristocracy, and inclined many of them to 
give up a contest of which they alone bore the brunt. 
Tired of behaving as patriots, while Polish demagogues 
snarled and ascribed the ruin of the country to their 
forefathers, and the Three Emperors ceaselessly afflicted 
them for their rebellious perversity, they had, even 
before the War, offered loyal support to each of their 
three rulers, only imploring them not to interfere with 
the national religion, customs, and language. This 
minimum of Polish demands, as pointed out by me in 
the ‘Quarterly’ of 1904, was, however, coldly received 
by the Emperors, and at the same time regarded by 
their fellow-countrymen as an act almost of treason. 
To be wise after the event is easy; but their present 
collapse may be partly due to that passage of pre-war 
history. 

It is certain, too, that the cosmopolitanism of the 
nobles, their love for life abroad, and the general 
behaviour of some of them, cast a slur over their class 
in the popular eyes, while their treatment of the lower 
classes, as a rule, was often unfortunate in the extreme. 
A couple of illustrative instances, for which I can vouch, 
will show the attitude they took. A professor of langu- 
ages, having a holiday engagement to teach the heir of a 
noble house, happened to ask a question or two of some 
peasant children outside the park gates. His pupil re- 
joined him then, and appeared scandalised. ‘What!’ 
he whispered; ‘are you on speaking terms with such 
riff-raff?’ Yet the boy was neither a blockhead nor 
a prig. Also a pious country lady, full of good works, 
when her somewhat primitive parish priest called on 
her, always had his dinner served in a separate room, 
though in church she would kneel to receive Communion 
from his hand! Such straws as these show how the 
wind blew not so long since, and explain, for instance, 
how wrong that lady was to be offended when the 
peasants, her neighbours, instead of following her advice, 
preferred that of the Jewish innkeeper. 

If the relations were strained between peasantry and 
gentry, the latter saw clearly that it was the work of 
foreign rulers. Unfortunately, instead of avoiding the 
snare—which men of intellect surely might have done, 
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even if the peasants could not—they walked into it, with 
the result that the aristocrats have now no direct 
influence whatever on the national destinies. And 
though the Oosemka—the most numerous party in the 
Diet, mostly composed of educated persons—is far from 
hostile to the aristocracy on principle, there is a 
strong Peasant Party, eager and determined to get hold 
of the noblemen’s estates, either by voluntary pur- 
chase or otherwise. They call their movement ‘ Agrarian 
Reform.’ The Oosemka, striving to get a majority, found 
no party so able to work with them provided they granted 
that condition. They had to agree to such Agrarian 
Reform, or the Peasant Party would have voted with 
the Jews and Socialists. Yet if the Conservatives had 
won only thirty seats in the Diet, this concession would 
not have been made. The fact is, that the nobility are 
only now beginning to take things seriously, and to 
wake from their dreams of a possible King. But de- 
mocracy cries, with a louder voice than the Tsar Alex- 
ander: ‘ Point de réves, Messieurs !’ 

As regards the Socialists in Poland, their very desig- 
nation, ‘The Polish Socialistic Party,’ shows that they 
profess to repudiate Internationalism. They want the 
Government to take over as many forms of industry as 
possible, to make monopolies of them—something, to put 
it roughly, in the way of State Socialism—and their 
attitude towards the Roman Catholic religion is, to say 
the least, distinctly unfriendly. But they abjure Com- 
munism. Sincerely? Who can tell? They know that 
if they did not repudiate it, popular opinion would 
sweep them away, and Socialism would cease for lack of 
Socialists. Not long ago, during the riots in Cracow, a 
man took advantage of the prevailing anger to advo- 
cate Bolshevism. He was mercilessly set upon by his 
‘comrades, and barely (they say) escaped with his life. 
In the war of 1920 against the Bolshevist invaders, 
Socialists undoubtedly showed themselves ardent patriots. 
They had to prove themselves so; for besides the fact 
that Poles are strongly individualistic by nature, anti- 
pathy towards Communism is with the whole nation an 
overpowering instinct of self-preservation—bred, so to 
speak, in the bone. On the signing of the peace of Riga, 
thousands of captive Poles returned—to say what they 
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had seen, and what their tongues could scarcely tell for 
the horror of it. Women were brought back, as it were, 
from Hell, dumb and insane, in most cases, happily, no 
longer realising the full hideousness of what they had 
been subjected to. And then such a passion of loathing 
came over the Polish community, as England will never 
understand, until a Communistic Premier has sat at 
Westminster, and set up a Communistic bishop in 
every British cathedral. The Poles who call themselves 
Socialists are, in fact, really and truly patriots. Perhaps 
—just as most Poles are Protectionists—it is so because 
they cannot help it; but so they are. Do Poles like pay- 
ing heavy duties on every import, from champagne and 
bottled stout to Vienna paper and Moscow goloshes? 
No; but they feel that it must be so under present con- 
ditions. Socialists, too, feel that they must oppose Inter- 
national Communism, if they wish to continue to exist 
in Poland. 

It has come to pass that on many occasions they 
have voted steadily for, or at least not voted against, 
Bills which other sections of the Opposition tried to 
obstruct or emasculate—notably those which deal with 
education and the army. These two matters deserve a 
few remarks. 

Poland produces good linguists in large numbers, 
In no other European country, Holland perhaps excepted, 
are there so many polyglots. This special talent the 
Government has decided to foster in all the higher 
schools. In the new scheme of secondary studies, stress 
is laid on English and French, though German is still 
taught, but less so than in pre-war days, and Russian 
seems to be taught only in private. The reaction remains 
strong after the old days when street names and rail- 
way tables were in Russian; when no bill could be put 
up in Polish without its Russian translation being 
printed on the right-hand side, and when I was forbidden 
to advertise as a teacher of English because I had not 
passed an examination... in Russian! In 1923, I was 
asked no fewer than five times for my opinion on various 
new methods, or courses, of English, recently published, 
and invited to state whether—as turned out to be the 
case with three of them—they followed the Government 
programme, In the schools, English and French are 
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often optional, but are always strongly recommended. 
At the Commercial Academy of Cracow, which had 1247 
pupils in 1923, there is one hour of English, and rather 
more of French, daily for boys and for girls. 

In the universities, it need hardly be said that 
many languages are studied. Of the six universities 
now open—in Cracow, Lwow (Lemberg), Lublin, Poznan 
(Posen), Warsaw, and Wilna—we may take Cracow as 
the best. For the practical study of French, it has been 
possible to have two Lectors. The French Government 
gives all the aid it can, understanding how important it 
is for the young Polish Republic to find a nation willing 
to help; there are also Lectorships for English, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Russian, Bulgarian, Livonian (or ‘ Lett’), 
Bohemian, Hungarian, and Serbo-Croatian; eleven dif- 
ferent languages, and many pupils inscribed for each 
class. There are also the usual professorial chairs of 
English, German, the Romance languages, and those of 
the Near East. This, however, only applies to the teaching 
of foreign languages. It is a fact that nowhere in 
Europe is it possible to live so comfortably as in Poland, 
provided one knows French or German. In Warsaw 
they speak French even in third-rate shops. Jews, in- 
deed, generally prefer English, because of a mistaken 
notion some of them have that Mr Lloyd George repre- 
sents England, and is Poland’s inveterate enemy; whereas 
he is only a candid friend and a sincere well-wisher. 

The above facts show that Poland bids fair to become 
a great polyglot centre ; but what is done here for Polish 
itself? For more than a century it had officially 
been largely superseded by German or Russian. Most 
people could only speak, not read, their mother-tongue ; 
that was a luxury reserved for the upper classes, and 
hampered by galling restrictions. I remember well 
how great a step forward was thought to have been 
taken when Polish literature was permitted to be taught 
in Warsaw for one hour only in the week—in Russian, as 
a foreign tongue! 

The Great War put an end to that. Even before its 
close, measures were being taken to spread the know- 
ledge of Polish through the country ; and boys and girls 
joyfully turned to study in a hitherto inaccessible field. 
No sooner, however, had independence become a fact, 
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than—although famine was at the gates—the Govern- 
ment set to work, spending money unsparingly, that 
there might be no village without a teacher of Polish, 
no town where a Board School or even a ‘Gymnazjum’ 
should not be in full swing. This, of course, required 
immense sums, at a moment when money was very 
short; but it had to be, and no party dreamed of protest- 
ing against it. The pressure of a hundred years of 
tyranny once removed, the reaction could not wait for 
an instant. And at present, throughout the land, the 
national spirit is leavening boys’ and girls’ schools, both 
elementary and advanced. With what ardour of novelty 
the students take to it, is hardly to be expressed : it is so 
new, so strange a delight for them to learn the mysteries 
of their own mother-tongue ! 

In so essentially agricultural a State as Poland, 
agriculture must needs have a place of its own amongst 
University studies. Even under the Hapsburgs it was 
granted a separate position in the Cracow and Lemberg 
Faculties of Philosophy. But now, at least in Cracow, it 
forms a faculty by itself, and every effort is being made 
to supply it with the best professors, with model farms 
and breeding stations, and, in short, with every appliance 
necessary for the study of up-to-date agriculture. In so 
fertile a country, with about 80 per cent. of its popu- 
lation given to farming, though with poor resources, 
and for the most part with but little help from science ; 
with the Peasant Party predominant and determined to 
get hold of the land at any cost and by any means, it 
was evident that the study of scientific farming would 
be pushed forward, and everything done for it by a 
unanimous Diet. Every one of the six universities is 
thronged as well with students of law, medicine, philo- 
sophy, and theology. 

If the reader could but be present for a while in the 
main vestibule of any one of them—say at Cracow, the 
most venerable of all and founded at about the same 
time as Oxford—what would impress him most would 
surely be the intensity of life and of zeal to learn that 
radiates from the multitudes swarming up and down 
the stairs and along the side galleries to and from the 
various classrooms. Other kindred institutions exist, 
set vigorously in motion, urged to intenser activity 
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by every successive Government. The Polytechnics of 
Warsaw and Lemberg, the mining Academies, founded 
to exploit the riches of Silesia and the Carpathians— 
these and such are filled with embryo engineers, working 
hard, and perhaps, indeed, overworked. 

If education is essential to Poland, the formation and 
proper organisation of a national army is not less so 
to a people wedged in between two gigantic nations, 
formidable when prosperous and dangerous in despair. 
This the Poles have recognised ; and from the first men 
have come flocking to the new—although thousand-year 
old—standard of the White Eagle; fighting men, with- 
out discipline, without unity, yet anxious to attain both. 
Their numbers multiplied speedily; and the public, 
though at the time in sore straits, felt the necessity of 
the army, and realised that it was strictly their duty to 
help in every way. 

Between that early stage, and things as they are, an 
abyss has been crossed—from nothing to everything, 
from chaos to creation. Enormous efforts have been 
made. Owing in great part to the work of Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, the scattered units have been com- 
bined with volunteers and troops levied from town 
and country, and organised into a force as large, well 
equipped, and perfectly drilled as any nation situated as 
Poland is. It is only necessary to see the men march 
past in khaki, with heads erect and in well-kept ranks, or 
to listen to the motor trolleys and guns rumbling on the 
roads, and the aeroplanes purring in the sky above, to 
realise the enormous material progress made. The differ- 
ence, too, in the aspect of the men; not long ago, when 
serving under a foreign flag, they were dogged and surly, 
but now they are bright and beaming. Remember what 
they did three years ago; how they let the Bolshevist 
forces advance, approach the Vistula to the outskirts of 
the capital, and then, with a swift counter-attack, they 
drove them back, turned their flank, and took 200,000 
prisoners! A great day that!—but a dismal day for 
such as ‘ wished not well unto our Zion!’ 

If to create the teaching staff and raise schools for a 
whole nation has cost vast sums, to create and maintain 
an adequate standing army has cost a great deal more. 
And this brings us to the consideration of Poland's 
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present financial position—the heavy payment, unique 
of its kind, that she has had to make for her independ- 
ence. For while other nations pride themselves on the 
money they have spent and the blood they have shed in 
the fight for European freedom, Poland, a victim from 
first to last, has both shed blood and spent lavishly with 
as yet no material cause for satisfaction. Her friends 
have given her freedom ; her enemies first made her fight 
against it, and then, by destroying her resources, left her 
free to starve. 

A digression is needful here. One can hardly write 
anything about Jews without being suspected either of 
Philo-Semitism, or of Anti-Semitism, or, if studiously 
moderate, of both. Yetno one writing of Polish finances 
can possibly leave the Jews unmentioned. Though they 
comprise only about 12 per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
country, they have great wealth, both in goods and money, 
perhaps more than 50 per cent. of the latter, with friends 
and relatives the wide world over, able and ready to aid 
them. It is reasonable to suppose that the Powers who 
had partitioned Poland, should have attempted to make 
use of the Jews in governing, if it were only as a 
means of gaining ‘formation about the acts and 
movements of the patriots among the Poles. These 
patriots, on the other hand, having no sympathy with a 
race which had none with them, and not trusting to the 
Central Powers, made every effort to secure control of 
the Government for themselves. It was impolitic and 
imprudent on the part of the Jews to declare as scorn- 
fully as they did their conviction of Polish incapacity for 
self-government. This conviction, it is true, was shared 
by many Poles, who expressed it openly, and without 
attracting much hostility. But disparagement is more 
easily borne, coming from one of the family, than from a 
stranger ; and no Pole would sneer at the lifelong dream 
of a patriot. Then it was whispered that, in every matter 
concerning new-born Poland—the Ruthenian rising, the 
Danzig problem, the question of the Eastern and of the 
Western frontiers, all things in short wherein the nation 
was essentially concerned—the Jews were for ever on 
the side of Poland’s enemies. Had they not the right to 
be so? Poles had never shown anything but dislike for 
Jews; so why should Jews now gush over them? What 
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was Poland to them; what were they to Poland? Nay, 
more, her new independence might well prove the ruin 
of their financial preponderance in the country; and 
anything was better than that. 

Unhappily, Poles, although Christians, are often not 
perfect Christians; they showed anger, not only in 
words, but in deeds—deeds of violence. All that, how- 
ever, is over now; and recently the Polish Govern- 
ment intervened to protest with dignity against the 
expulsion and ill-treatment of Polish Jews in Bavaria 
and Berlin, and threatened, in reprisal, to expel an equal 
number of German Jews. Yes, it is over; but what 
came of it in the meantime ? 

The Germans, imposing on the country the ‘Polish 
Mark,’ had guaranteed its value as equal to the German 
coin. When they left Poland, the guarantee of course 
lapsed, and the mark fell. Later, the revival of Polish 
trade and industry, no longer exclusively in Jewish 
hands, together with the attempts of the Government 
to put down profiteering and smuggling, and, it must be 
said, with excesses causing more than bodily fear, hit some 
men hard; and they or some of them decided to leave 
for another land—America, for preference ; and selling 
their Polish marks for the dollars they needed, they 
brought the marks lower and lower. The faster they 
fell, the more anxious other Jews became to throw what 
they had on the market and purchase foreign money. 
Prices rose all round; the Government, short of cash for 
its expenses, was forced ,to issue more notes; which, 
again thrown upon the market, made prices rise still 
higher. At the outset, the dollar went from twenty to 
thirty-five Polish marks ; this was thought portentous ; 
then, by leaps, it rose to 1000 Polish marks; at the end 
of 1922, it had reached, if not passed, 10,000, and less than 
a year later had risen to a million. Now it is over nine 
millions! 

It must not be thought that the Jews alone were 
responsible for this. They only set the ball rolling; but 
the process meant ruin to the Poles, whose savings, such 
as they were, dwindled from month to month; from 
week to week, and, at the end, from day to day; while 
prices went up, and necessities were as before. At last, 
the Government being unable to help the situation, 
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Poles themselves took to buying dollars, saved the wreck 
of what remained to them after the War, and drove the 
dollar to the present height. 

In this extremity, Mr Wojciechowski, now President 
of the Republic, applied for help to Ladislaus Grabski, 
already twice Minister of Finances, for things had grown 
intolerable. Grabski consented, formed a Ministry of 
non-party men, and at once laid before the Diet the 
conditions under which alone he would undertake the 
restoration of his country’s finances. They ran thus: 
President Wojciechowski, together with Grabski— or 
possibly some one else—was for six months to be granted 
a free hand as to certain specified measures of finance, 
the Diet agreeing beforehand to whatever the two should 
decide; so that any such measure signed by them should 
become law. So great is the confidence inspired by 
Grabski’s unblemished honesty—such, too, the urgency 
of the situation—that the Bill was voted almost on the 
spot; the only serious opponents being the Jews and a 
majority of the Ruthenians. 

Many Poles think that the Jews boycotted the Polish 
mark on purpose to ruin the country, but there is no 
sure ground for this belief. From the first, they were 
unable to believe in the stability of the Polish State. 
When the nation showed herself stronger than they had 
expected, and looked upon them with no friendly eyes, 
they saw ruin in the fact, and began to sell out in panic. 
In reality, the country is very far from ruin. That 
financial cataclysm has done little harm to any but the 
Intelligentsia ; and as this class is powerful in the Diet, 
means may be found to compensate even them. Land- 
owners, small or great, raised the price of their com- 
modities as the mark went down. Officials paid by 
Government get a bonus in strict ratio with the average 
rise in prices for the previous fortnight. Doctors charge 
10,000,000 Polish marks, where their charge used to be 
five kronen, four marks, or two roubles. But the old 
men who could once have lived in comfort on a pension 
of 2000 kronen a year, what of them? Such a sum, 
now worth but the eightieth part of an egg, no beggar 
would accept as alms. 

It would not be desirable, even if it were possible, to 
seek to raise the mark to any great extent. It will bea 
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hard enough task to stabilise it, and prevent it from 
sinking lower; and this is all Grabski can hope to do. 
His aim is, in the first place, to found a Bank of Issue, 
in private hands, but with special privileges, somewhat 
like those possessed by the Bank of England, and a 
maximum of 40 per cent. of the shares held by the 
Government. This Bank, besides its other functions, 
would be authorised to issue notes, or gold coins, called 
Zloty Polskie—Polish florins, each having the exact 
value of the so-called ‘gold franc’ in the Latin Union: 
and such other coins and notes, greater or smaller, as 
may be required. In the next place, to raise loans on 
the security of certain specified Government estates. 
Thirdly, to get the taxes punctually paid. For the last 
ten years, no taxes, or next to none, have been levied on 
property, and the few levied were paid in marks, which 
are illusory because of their fluctuations. Taxation is 
now rated according to a fixed number of ‘valuation’ 
marks, quoted every day, and supposed to be equal to 
the gold franc. It has been for the last month and 
more standing at 1,800,000 Polish marks. This would 
enable a teacher to earn for a lesson, at the rate of one 
gold ‘valuation’ franc; and, with present prices, half a 
pound avoirdupois of fresh butter costs the same sum. 
The intention is to substitute the Polish florin in all 
calculations, and gradually to withdraw the depreciated 
Polish mark from circulation. Fourthly, to deal with 
postage, telephone and telegraph rates, and railway 
fares, so as to make them pay their way. Till quite 
lately, all these were ridiculously low: not a quarter of 
the prices paid in England. And the yearly deficit was 
paid by the nation—for the railways are all owned by 
the State—and so brought the mark still further down. 

Such are a few of the most important points in the 
programme to be carried out. An indefatigable worker, 
a man of unimpeachable honesty, iron will, and great 
ability, Grabski, wonderful to say, is trusted by all 
parties, and has been given ‘powers such as have been 
entrusted to no minister before. Will he succeed? Let 
us hope so—even against hope and the disastrous ex- 
periences of these last years. If he does not succeed, 
surely no one can. 

To sum up. Like Lazarus emerging from the tomb 
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in his grave-clothes, Poland, coming to life again, is 
entangled in all but inextricable difficulties. For five 
years she has been struggling to release herself from 
these, with the eyes of a critical world upon her, hostile 
or friendly, and not enough of success to confound her 
enemies, though she has done better than her friends 
could have dared to hope for. Frontiers have been 
settled, a form of Government has been adopted, a Con- 
stitution framed, and an army fashioned out of a patriotic 
multitude into a force that has earned the well-weighed 
eulogy of Marshal Foch. The principles of Agrarian 
Reform have been agreed to by a party strong enough 
to carry them out as soon as the finances permit. 
And lastly, the great attempt to stabilise the Polish 
currency has been decreed, commenced, and has no small 
chances of success. This, to such Polish patriots as 
realise how overwhelming the difficulties were, seems no 
mean result of Parliamentary Government, notwithstand- 
ing all the blunders of the past five years. 


MIcHAEL H. DzIEWICKI. 
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Art. 12.—NATIONAL UNITY. 


A FRIEND of mine told me the other day that he had 
been to a gathering of young Conservatives which had 
been addressed by a distinguished Conservative states- 
man. They had been adjured to show more enthusiasm 
for ‘the Cause.’ ‘Look at the Labour party,’ said the 
speaker ; ‘look at their untiring energy, their belief in 
the Labour policy, their ceaseless propaganda. No 
wonder they have made so much way. We must imitate 
them and work as hard as they do, or harder. Then the 
success of Conservative policy will be assured.’ ‘ Un- 
fortunately,’ said my friend, ‘ we were not told what was 
the cause for which we were to fight. What is Con- 
servatism? What are Conservative principles? What 
is the Conservative creed?’ Urgent and searching ques- 
tions! It is as a contribution towards their answer that 
the following pages have been written. 

Conservatism as a party creed was first promulgated 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1835. It was an expedient devised 
to meet a difficult parliamentary situation. The Tory 
party had been disastrously defeated as a result of the 
great Reform Bill. And yet the Whigs, apparently the 
victors, were many of them anxious and dissatisfied. 
They did not know what would happen next, they had 
no desire for far-reaching change, and they were at least 
as terrified of Revolution as the Tories. To a ‘great 
member of Parliament’ like Peel the political game to 
be played was obvious. The moderate Whigs must be 
induced to support the Tories as the only way to avoid 
Revolution. For this purpose a new policy was necessary 
as anodyne and colourless as possible to which all 
moderate men might assent. Such a policy could hardly 
be anything but negative. To advocate any positive 
action might frighten away political recruits. Far 
better play a waiting game until the country became 
disgusted with the Radicals and fled for refuge and 
relief to the new Conservative party. 

To Disraeli and his Young England friends the plan 
seemed deplorable. It is described in ‘Coningsby’ as 
‘an attempt to construct a party without principles,’ the 
inevitable consequence of which was ‘ Political Infidelity.’ 


‘* Conservatism,” ’ he says, ‘assumes in theory that every- 
2E 2 
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thing established should be maintained ; but adopts in practice 
that everything that is established is indefensible. To recon- 
cile this theory and this practice, they produce what they call 
the best bargain; some arrangement which has no principle 
and no purpose except to obtain a temporary lull of agitation, 
until the mind of the Conservatives, without a guide and 
without an aim, distracted, tempted and bewildered, is 
prepared for another arrangement, equally statesmanlike 
with the preceding one.’ 


Nevertheless, in the hands of that brilliant parlia- 
mentary tactician, Sir Robert Peel, Conservatism produced 
some striking immediate successes. Five years after the 
Reform Bill the Conservative Opposition ine the House 
of Commons had become almost as numerous as the 
Ministerialists, and by 1841 there was a comfortable 
Conservative majority. True, this was shattered by the 
Fiscal controversy, and the Conservatives remained in 
a minority for thirty years. But that disaster was not 
put down to Conservatism which more and more estab- 
lished itself as the party creed. Even when Disraeli 
became the leader of the party he did little or nothing 
to replace it by something more inspiring. In conse- 
quence, for nearly a generation the Conservative forces 
were engaged in fighting a series of rearguard actions, 
always being driven from the positions they occupied, 
and never putting forward any positive alternative to 
the policy of their opponents. Perhaps it was inevitable. 
But the fact remains that so long as the Conservative 
policy was purely negative, in spite of some initial 
successes it ultimately failed. Not only did the Con- 
servatives never hold office except for a few months 
at a time by the sufferance of their opponents ; but in 
almost every case they were unable to preserve what 
they were fighting for. There were controversies over 
the Church, over the Army, over Education. On all 
these questions, whether we think the Conservative 
party right or wrong, one thing is clear, that it was 
unsuccessful. The same is true of its fiscal policy 
whether in resistance to Free Trade or the Death Duties. 
And as regards the chief political issue of the century, 
Reform, it only escaped repeated defeat by retiring so 
rapidly that the innovating forces were unable to keep 
up with it. 
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All this does not necessarily mean that the old ‘ Con- 
servatism’ was wrong. It may have been that, in the 
circumstances, the only possible policy was to say ‘No’ to 
all the Whig and Radical proposals. There may have been 
no alternative available. But whether that be so or not, 
the event showed that a purely negative policy makes no 
popular appeal and should therefore only be resorted to 
by a political party if no other course is open to it con- 
sistent with its principles. Positive examples will 
perhaps make the contention clearer. Take Irish Land. 
So long as the Conservative party confined itself to 
resisting Gladstone’s Irish Land Policy it failed com- 
pletely. Act after Act was passed taking the property 
of the landlord piece by piece and giving it to the tenant. 
The Land Acts of 1870 and of 1881, the Arrears Act of 
1882, and all the smaller amending Acts, followed one 
another in regular succession in spite of vehement 
Conservative protests of a strictly negative character. 
Then Land Purchase as an alternative policy came on 
the scene. It was adopted by both landlord and tenant 
as a just solution of their difficulties and the piecemeal 
confiscation of the landowners’ property came to an end. 

Or take the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland, Wales, and England. Had the Conservative 
party adopted a policy of concurrent endowment of the 
religious bodies in Ireland, the Irish Establishment 
and some part of the Endowment might have been 
saved. In fact, blind and uncompromising resistance 
was preferred in spite of the glaring disproportion of 
endowment to service which actually existed in that 
country. The result was complete defeat. Similarly 
with the Welsh Church, nothing was done to meet the 
really strong sentiment for a National Church until too 
late. On the other hand, the demand for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in England has almost 
died away. Why? Because English Churchmen were 
not contented with a rejection of the ‘Liberationist’ 
proposals. They advocated and carried through a 
liberationist policy of their own, reforming abuses and 
giving to the Church such a measure of self-government 
as removed all genuine ground for the contention that 
it was the slave of the State. Or take Home Rule. We 
have reached, it may be, a settlement of the Irish 
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question; it may be only a pause in its development. 
We all hope the present system will be durable, and will 
succeed. But two things are quite clear about it. In 
the first place, it means the complete reversal of the 
Unionist policy for which so many famous statesmen of 
the last generation did so much. And in the second, no 
one can contemplate the means by which the settlement 
was brought about, the crimes of its Irish advocates, the 
lawlessness of their attempted repression, the disregard 
of loyalist interests, without profound misgivings as to 
what will be the ultimate result. How much better it 
would have been had it been possible to arrive at some 
alternative settlement earlier by the adoption either of Mr 
Chamberlain’s four council suggestion or some other simi- 
lar plan! In any case, here, too, a negative policy failed. 

It may be said that in the case of Home Rule the 
Unionist policy very nearly succeeded. I believe that is 
true. But for the Conservative rout of 1905-6, which 
had nothing to do with Ireland, there certainly seemed 
good ground for the opinion that the agitation for Home 
Rule was dying away. The Liberal party felt the cause 
to be so hopeless that they pledged themselves in the 
election not to attempt to carry Home Rule in the 
Parliament then to be elected. There is, too, the often 
quoted declaration of Mr Birrell a year later, that Ireland 
had never been so peaceful or so prosperous for centuries. 
But these results were largely due to the fact that the 
Unionist policy was not purely negative. With the 
rejection of Home Rule had gone a whole series of con- 
structive measures designed to cure Irish discontent. 
The Land Purchase policy had settled the land question. 
The grant of County Councils had done something to 
satisfy the demand for self-government. Considerable 
grants of money had been made to relieve distress, to 
remedy the deplorable conditions of agricultural housing, 
and to carry out various public works and improve- 
ments. 

Further, if English and, to some extent, Scottish 
opinion stood firmly in support of the Unionist position 
for many years as they did, it was largely because the 
resistance to Home Rule was part of the great wave of 
Imperialist feeling which was as far as possible from 
being conservative in the narrow sense. It was only 
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when Imperialism had suffered from its connexion first 
with the Boer War, or, rather, with the cold fit which 
inevitably followed that war like all other wars, and 
secondly, with the proposal to put a tax on corn and 
meat, that a Home Rule majority was obtained in Parlia- 
ment. With the weakening of the Imperialist bulwark 
to Unionism, little was left except the exclusively nega- 
tive attitude to Home Rule which was as usual unable to 
secure popular endorsement. 

It is not pretended that the foregoing analysis is 
complete. Political victory does not always attend the 
advocacy of a constructive programme. Nor is an 
attitude of negation always followed by political defeat. 
In certain moods of the electorate Conservatism, or, to 
give it its most recent name, Tranquillity, is popular. 
Exhausted by the restlessness of Gladstone’s 1868 ad- 
ministration, the electors were glad to establish a Disraeli 
government in 1874 which promised chiefly repose and 
sanitation. So, too, the Conservative domination from 
1886 to 1905 was mainly due to opposition to Home Rule, 
though, as has already been indicated, this did not entirely 
depend on negative considerations. Conversely, the 
Unionist disaster of 1906 was produced, in part at least, 
by the unpopularity of the positive proposals for Tariff 
Reform. But in both the latter cases there was a dis- 
turbing cause of great power, namely, party disunion. 
It was the defection of the Liberal Unionists in 1886 that 
delayed Home Rule for a generation, and the similar 
revolt of the Unionist Free Traders in 1904 that smashed 
Tariff Reform. Even so, Home Rule is now law, and 
some people believe that Tariff Reform will also, sooner 
or later, be adopted. 

On the whole, then, Disraeli’s judgment may be 
accepted, that what he called ‘ Political Infidelity,’ the 
attitude of Goethe’s Mephistopheles ‘der stets verneint,’ 
has very small prospect of political success, at any rate 
in opposition to proposals for dealing with an admitted 
evil. It may, no doubt, be true that evils exist for which 
there is no remedy, and that ill-considered attempts to 
put them right will only do more harm than good. But 
it is also true that those are most likely to assent to this 
proposition who are not themselves exposed to the evils 
in question. And it is certain that passive acquiescence 
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in hardship or suffering affecting large masses of the 
population is not an attitude that is likely to prove very 
inspiring to the average elector. 

It does not follow from these considerations that, 
once it is conceded that conditions of life for this or that 
section of our fellow countrymen are unsatisfactory we 
ought to accept the first nostrum that is put forward as a 
cure. That would be a defiance of all Conservative prin- 
ciple which, whatever else it ought to mean, certainly 
should imply care and caution in advocating change. No 
one can contemplate for a moment the immense com- 
plexity of modern civilisation without realising the danger 
of sudden or violent alterations, however plausible they 
may at first sight appear. Scarcely a Bill is framed by 
Parliament which has not some remote or unexpected 
results. In all the long and elaborate debates on Mr 
Lloyd George’s land taxes I do not think it was once 
pointed out that their chief effect would be to hold up 
the building of houses for the working classes. Few 
people realised that the principal result of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act would be to promote the sale of certain 
kinds of foreign-made goods; and it was equally un- 
foreseen that the establishment of a licensing system for 
the purpose of regulating the liquor traffic would confer 
upon the licence holders a vested interest which has been 
one of the chief obstacles to temperance reform ever 
since. 

But though legislation and, indeed, State action of any 
kind is much too clumsy an instrument to be used with- 
out great caution, we ought to be very chary of rejecting 
out of hand a remedy brought forward to meet a genuine 
grievance, unless we are prepared to make an alterna- 
tive proposal which we believe to be superior. We may 
be driven to that course; but let us remember, if we 
are, that it is not at all likely to be successful. Take 
Socialism, the great issue of the present day. There is a 
school of political speakers and writers who are urging 
us to concentrate on the defeat of Socialism. By all 
means; only let us first know what we understand by 
Socialism, and next let us consider very carefully what 
is the best way of meeting it. Socialism, as preached 
nowadays, has many gradations which fade into one 
another. But two main lines of thought may be dis- 
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tinguished. There are those Socialists who are chiefly 
anxious to increase the power of the State. They are 
usually against confiscation, and advocate, where neces- 
sary, expropriation of individual owners of property on 
fair terms. In contrast to this school are those who 
disapprove in principle of private property and whose 
main preoccupation is to get rid of it wherever they can. 
If they admit at all the principle of compensation where 
property is ‘resumed’ by the State, it is only as a con- 
cession to human weakness. It follows that the com- 
pensation given, if any, must be on a very restricted 
scale. Conservatives, it may be assumed, are opposed 
to both sets of proposals; to the first on the familiar 
grounds that State interference is deadening and oppres- 
sive, that it destroys liberty and initiative, that it is 
very expensive and leads to the corruption of public 
life ; and to the second, on all these grounds, and further 
because confiscation of private property would be im- 
moral and would lead to the destruction of all confidence 
and security on which prosperity, and even society, is 
and must be based. The important question is, How 
can we most effectively convince the electorate of these 
truths? Certainly not by mere denunciation and 
threatening the country with Bolshevism. It is quite 
useless to represent the leaders of the present Labour 
party as revolutionaries. It is equally foolish to treat 
all Socialists as substantially identical and to suggest, for 
example, that the nationalisation of railways is the first 
step towards Communism. I myself have always been 
opposed to nationalisation of railways. But many able 
and sincere upholders of law and order, like Mr Churchill 
for instance, have at times taken a different view. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the railways belong to the 
State in many of our dominions, in such conservative 
countries as Switzerland, pre-war Germany, and in some 
cases in France. We cannot even make much of our 
old friend the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument, for muni- 
cipal tramways and gas, and electric and water supply 
concede the principle of public ownership for certain 
public services. All that can properly be said on the 
subject is that the economic arguments against State 
railways are stronger than those in their favour, and 
that the political objections to an enormous increase of 
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State employees in a country governed by parliamentary 
institutions are very formidable. No sane member of 
Parliament would like to see great additions to the 
existing number of dockyard constituencies. 

No doubt it is true that the moderate or Fabian 
Socialists have made common cause with men who 
really are out for quite different objects. The typical 
Fabian is a bureaucrat like Lord Olivier or Mr Sidney 
Webb. He believes that officials are wiser and more 
competent than other men, and that the advantages of 
private enterprise are all moonshine, or worse. But his 
associate, the Marxian or the Communist, is quite another 
thing, and he it is who gives to the Labour movement 
much of its enthusiasm. The Glasgow black squad and 
their friends are formidable people. They are deeply 
in earnest and absolutely sincere. They are small in 
numbers, but they have the spirit of crusaders, and in a 
Parliament with a Labour majority they would constitute 
a serious danger to the country. And their strength is 
that the premises from which they argue are quite true. 
Take a man like Mr Lansbury, for instance. He is hysteri- 
cal and unbalanced, if you like. But he is transparently 
honest. He is deeply moved, as we all ought to be, by the 
shocking conditions in which great numbers of our «7 
fellow-men are living. Shameful housing conditions, 

' overcrowded and insanitary dwellings; sweated labour, 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, of the poor by 
the rich; undeserved and demoralising unemployment 
tyranny and injustice by bad employers ; unegnscionable 
use of monopolies by certain urban landowners and 
others—all these things exist, and are a bitter reproach 
to our civilisation. True, these conditions are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. But their existence gives to 
Socialist teaching just that moral fervour which the 
creed of its opponents is apt to lack. The Socialist 
orator—I am not now speaking of scientific socialism, 
but of the popular street-corner brand—seizes on the 
existence of these evils and declares that they are the 
direct outcome of capitalism. If certain workers have 
to put up with dog-kennels instead of houses it is the 
fault partly of the landlord who exploits his local 
monopoly by demanding excessive rents, and partly of 
the employer who gives insufficient wages to provide 
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proper housing. If vast numbers of unemployed, willing 
and anxious to work, are walking the streets, it is 
because capitalism requires a pool of workers from which 
to draw as may be required to enable profits to be earned 
and employers to live in luxury. If men and women 
are sweated and victimised it is because they are mere 
wage slaves compelled to accept the wages offered and 
to submit to the conditions of labour imposed by auto- 
cratic masters. And then follows the inevitable per- 
oration describing the senseless and wicked extravagance 
of the idle rich in contrast to the hardship and suffering 
meted out to the only true producers of wealth, the 
working classes. 

All this is grossly exaggerated, and in some respects 
actually false. But it is genzinely believed. Nor can 
it be displaced by elaborate arguments to prove that it 
is in part inevitable and for the rest would be made 
worse and not better by Socialism. Something more 
than that isneeded. If it could be shown that our present 
industrial system on the whole worked pretty well and 
without friction, it might be possible to induce the wage- 
earners to put up with exceptional cases of hardship. 
But that, unfortunately, cannot be maintained. Every 
day we read in the paper of some new and serious 
industrial trouble. As soon as a railway dispute is 
settled we are plunged into a dock strike. With difficulty 
the dockers are appeased and we are faced with a stoppage 
of tramways and omnibuses. And besides these industrial 
pitched battles there are continually occurring minor 
combats and skirmishes, each of which inflicts injury to 
our economic life and has to be paid for sooner or later 
in poverty and unemployment. Nor is it true that in 
these controversies the workers are always wrong. 
To an outside observer the blame seems pretty equally 
divided between employers and employed. Or rather, is 
it not the real fact that the system is at fault? To that 
extent it seems to me the Socialists are right. Our 
present industrial mechanism is out of gear. Somehow 
or another we have got into a condition in which 
employers and employed look upon themselves as being 
in opposite camps. Each combatant believes that the 
other is striving to deprive him of his legitimate reward 
and that the only way of getting his rights is to fight 
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for them. Instead of devoting their whole energies to 
increase production and diminish waste, a great part of 
their efforts are absorbed in this senseless warfare. 

In this state of things what should be the policy 
of the Conservative Party? Socialism, even at its face 
value, has no immediate remedy to offer. Assuming its 
case to be true, some day many years hence by the com- 
plete transformation of the whole industrial system and 
the suppression of all private enterprise it is possible 
that the contest between employers and employed may 
be stopped, though the actual examples of public employ- 
ment in the Post Office and elsewhere are not very 
encouraging. Pending the adoption of the complete 
Socialist system Socialists, as such, can do nothing. Con- 
servatism is not so powerless. For no political principle 
should Conservatives be more enthusiastic than for that 
of National Unity. It is the very basis of all stability. 
Just as the fighting Socialists are driven to preach class 
consciousness and class warfare in order to bring about 
the destruction of the established order, so the party of 
stability must work with all their strength for a united 
nation. If that can be achieved there is no fear of revolu- 
tion or even unrest. And in particular the maddening 
and dangerous divisions in the industrial world would 
be ended. How can it be done? 

The main political evil of the day is suspicion. It is 
so internationally, and it is so betwixt employers and 
employed at home. It is that more than anything else 
which keeps the classes apart. For ever the workman 
suspects that he is being cheated by his master, the 
employer believes that there is some unavowed motive 
for the demands of his employees. On the one side there 
is talk of agitators, on the other of greediness and 
tyranny. There may be occasionally some truth in the 
charges and countercharges, But to an onlooker they 
seem, in nine cases out of ten, unfounded. There is only 
one cure for this disease, and that is to bring the two 
sides into closer personal relations with one another, 
and, above all, for both sides to put all their cards on 
the table. 

That is why Whitley councils, so far as they go, are 
such an excellent thing. They do give an opportunity 
for talking things over. But they do not go far enough. 
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They do not give to the workman the sense that he is 
personally interested in the success of the undertaking 
in which he is engaged. That, too, is where piecework 
fails. It gives an incentive to individual exertion, but it 
does no more. It makes no appeal to corporate feeling, 
esprit de corps, call it what you will, which experience 
shows is one of the most powerful and beneficent of 
human motives. Let me give an example. 

During the War, when wages generally were rising, 
the manager of a large gas company gave notice that 
after a certain date the wages of their employees would 
be raised. Whereupon the workmen made representa- 
tions that the proposal was ill-advised, since the profits 
of the company could not stand the expense, and for 
some weeks the rise was postponed, until the increase in 
the cost of living made it inevitable. In that company 
complete unity had been obtained between employers 
and employed, and the reason was that it was worked 
on copartnership principles, Under the system in force 
every regular workman has, in addition to his wages, a 
share in the profits calculated on the basis of his wages ; 
he is encouraged to invest in the capital of the company, 
and in practice does so; and he and his fellows elect one- 
third of the board of directors. What has been the 
result? Since copartnership was adopted, some forty 
years ago, there has not been a single strike, though 
up to that date the works were in a constant condition 
of unrest, and the company’s trading results will com- 
pare favourably with those of any similar undertaking. 

I know it is said that a gas company is in a special 
position, and that in a business of a different character 
the plan would not work. The answer is that it has 
been tried with success in several other kinds of industry. 
Indeed, it is my own belief that wherever copartnership 
has been given a fair chance it has succeeded. The 
difficulty is not that it fails when it is tried, but that it 
is not tried. Militant trade-unionists distrust it because 
it is thought to weaken the solidarity of labour. Socialists 
dislike it as bolstering up capitalism. Some employers 
disapprove of it as a new-fangled and troublesome 
arrangement. Others will have none of it because it 
may diminish their autocratic power in their own works. 
But I am confident that the great mass of workmen 
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and a large majority of employers would welcome a 
serious effort to popularise and assist the adoption of 
the system. 

In such a state of opinion wise political action may 
be of the greatest service. I do not advocate com- 
pulsory legislation or anything of that kind. The very 
essence of copartnership is goodwill on both sides, and 
that is difficult if not impossible to secure by compulsion. 
But short of that, much might be done. There are 
certain difficulties caused by the Companies and Com- 
panies Clauses Acts which might be removed. Advan- 
tages might be offered to copartnership undertakings 
when opportunity served. For instance, if wages boards 
were to be established it might be provided that if the 
employers and employed preferred to adopt an approved 
system of copartnership they might do so. Above all, 
the Government Departments concerned might be in- 
structed to promote copartnership whenever possible. 
They might prepare model ‘schemes for different in- 
dustries—for there is no sealed pattern applicable to 
every industry alike. They might collect information 
as to experiments not only here but in other countries 
—not mere lists of cases where something like copartner- 
ship or profit-sharing has been tried—but helpful facts 
showing what difficulties have been met with and how 
they have been overcome. Lastly, when serious disputes 
occurred and the mediation or advice of the Government 
was sought, the Department might suggest to the parties 
the establishment of copartnership as the best way of 
avoiding future disputes. 

I venture to claim that such a policy would be an 
instance of genuine Conservative reform. It is based on 
the principle of National Unity. It is not reaction- 
ary—for it follows the same direction as our political 
development. From one point of view, indeed, it may 
be described as a step towards the democratisation of 
industry. Still less is it revolutionary, for it aims at 
stability and domestic peace. Like peasant proprietor- 
ship of the land, it is designed to broaden the economic 
basis of society. Nor is it the least of its merits that 
though the extremists of Labour and Capital alike reject 
it, it commands the sympathy and support of moderate 
men of all parties. 
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Doubtless many difficulties would remain, even if 
industrial suspicion were abolished. It is not pretended 
that any reform of the relations between employers and 
employed is a cure-all. There is housing, for instance— 
the apparently insurmountable difficulty of building 
sufficient houses for the working class at prices which 
will enable the tenants to pay an economic rent for the 
accommodation provided. The problem is urgent and 
dangerous. The conditions under which large numbers 
of our fellow-citizens are housed are a scandal. They 
are an outrage on decency and morality which, if it is 
to continue, must rouse such an outburst of justifiable 
impatience as will compel some hasty solution. That 
can only be found in eleemosynary building by public 
authorities out of public funds. Unfortunately we have 
already started along that road. The Coalition Govern- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, began the system of using 
State money to erect houses which should be let at rents 
bearing no relation to the cost of construction, and it is 
now very difficult to break away suddenly from that 
policy. But the precedent is serious. State aid is apt to 
end in State provision, as in the case of education, and 
unless we are careful we shall find ourselves committed 
to the principle that working-class housing ought to be 
provided rent free out of the rates and taxes. And if 
houses why not food, clothing, and other necessaries ? 
All parties object to doles of money as weakening the 
self-respect of the recipient. By no one have they been 
more unsparingly condemned than by the present 
Minister of Labour. But State gifts in kind are just 
as demoralising as doles of money—in some ways more 
so, since their eleemosynary character is more easily 
glossed over. 

For the moment it is not possible to withdraw State 
aid from housing. But Conservatives will desire to see 
that course taken as soon as possible, both on the 
general ground already indicated and because of the 
vast burden the opposite policy might eventually impose 
on our national finances. To re-establish housing on a 
sound economic basis the cost of building must be reduced 
or the tenants must be enabled to pay increased rents, 
and in both directions a better organisation of industry 
would help. For under an improved system, where all 
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engaged, whether in the manufacture of building material 
or in the building itself, worked together single-mindedly 
for the success of their common object, production would 
go up, prices would come down, and at the same time 
working-class wages generally would be maintained, or 
even increased. 

Unemployment, the other great social problem of the 
day, is in a different category. Nodoubt anything which 
added to our efficiency would tend to make it easier to 
sell our goods and thus to diminish unemployment. In 
that sense industrial reorganisation might be of service, 
just as tariff reformers believe that protection might 
help. But it seems unlikely that either in the one case 
or the other the effect would be very considerable. It is 
common ground that the present severe restriction of 
the labour market is mainly due to the poverty of our 
old customers, or perhaps more to the dislocation of the 
credit system on which modern commerce is built. No 
rapid cure for this disease can be looked for. The evil 
is too vast and its roots are too deep-seated. Nor can it 
be hoped that any moderate change of our existing 
machinery of production or exchange would produce 
much effect, and a violent change would certainly do 
more harm than good. All we can hope to do for the 
present is to apply palliatives as we have been doing. 
Of these the Trade Facilities Acts are probably the best, 
and might usefully be extended without too much regard 
to financial pedantries. After all, it is better for the 
Treasury to run risks of losing money by not fully 
secured advances than to pay it away out and out in 
doles; and it is in every way better to keep men at work 
in their proper employment than to make grants to 
those who have become workless. 

It is on this ground that the proposal to grant a 
bonus to arable farming may be properly defended, not 
so much because the numbers of the agricultural popula- 
tion ought to be maintained as because without some 
such assistance there is grave danger that many of those 
now so employed will be thrown out of work with a 
consequent aggravation of our unemployment difficulties. 
It may be said that if this is reasonable in the case of 
agriculture, why is it not equally reasonable in the case 
of other industries in a similar economic position? and 
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there is great force in the observation. It certainly 
seems a most wasteful proceeding to levy large sums 
from the employers, the workmen, and the taxpayers, 
not to keep men in work but to pay them for being idle. 
In the present emergency, resulting from the war, it seems 
impossible to avoid this. But unemployment in a milder 
form isendemic. It recurs with heartrending regularity, 
and we have so accustomed ourselves to the alternation 
of booms and slumps that they are regarded as part of 
the order of nature. In fact, they are nothing of the 
kind. They are simply defects in our machinery of pro- 
duction, which ought not to be tolerated. It would be far 
better if the State, instead of subsidising unemployment, 
were to use its resources to limit the undue expansion 
as well as the restriction of business, and it should not 
pass the wit of man to devise means for doing so. For 
instance, in some cases it might be possible to keep 
industries going in time of depression by the use of 
State credit, even if the effect of that were to place a 
limit on the extent of their recovery when the depression 
was over. 

If a reliance on the principle of Unity gives the best 
hope for the settlement of our domestic difficulties, it is 
equally applicable to external affairs. Here we are in 
less disputatious country. Every one accepts in principle 
the unity of the Empire, though there are differences as 
to the best method of achieving it. So far as the self- 
governing Dominions are concerned, the differences are, 
it is to be hoped, not very serious. Such as they are, 
they are concerned with the policy of preference. Even 
here they are not so great as might be thought from the 
violence of the language sometimes used. No one now 
seriously advocates the imposition of duties in order to 
give a preference. On the other hand, most people 
would admit that if duties are imposed for other reasons 
it is reasonable to give a preference on them to the 
Dominions. The question of what those duties should 
be is another one altogether, upon which there are no 
doubt very strong differences of opinion. In any case, it 
is difficult to believe that when it comes to the point the 
present Government will encourage the abrogation of 
the arrangements made at the last Imperial Conference 
by the late Administration. No one but the veriest 
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pedant can believe that the preferences then agreed to 
can have any serious economic effect in this country. 
They are in the nature of an inter-imperial courtesy, an 
assurance to our sister nations that we fully reciprocate 
their goodwill towards us. It is arguable that the 
courtesy was unnecessary or, even in itself, undesirable. 
To take it away once it has been offered would be grossly 
offensive. 

Apart from this question, the Conservative policy of 
the Empire has become the policy of all parties so far as 
the self-governing Dominions are concerned. No longer 
do we hear complacent talk of ‘cutting the painter.’ 
The old ‘little England’ school is dead or, at the worst, 
survives in a few of those who belong to the reactionary 
section of the Liberal party. With regard to the rest of 
the Empire the questions raised are much more difficult. 
If the present Government were to act on some of the 
statements of policy made by some of its members when 
they were in a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility, the situation might become intensely 
serious. Fortunately, they seem to have short memories 
and docile dispositions. All that we need do at present 
is to make it as easy as possible for them to forget their 
old opinions. 

In Foreign Policy there is also a large measure of 
agreement. The fantastic proposals to scrap the Ver- 
sailles Treaty have apparently been dropped. Indeed, 
when Mr Henderson tried to revive them he was, quite 
rightly, severely snubbed by his chief. Nor can any 
exception be taken to the declarations by the Prime 
Minister in favour of the League of Nations. The 
League is the highest expression in international affairs 
of the principle of unity. It is based on the conception 
that by bringing the representatives of the nations 
together in a neutral atmosphere co-operation will be 
promoted and international disputes will be settled or 
mollified. So far its operations have been remarkably 
successful and its prestige and authority are steadily 
growing. It is to be wished that the Conservative 
party were more outspoken in its support. Of all 
sections of political opinion, they, both by tradition and 
reason, should be the warmest adherents of peace; for 
none have more to lose from the violence and national 
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unrest caused by war. Nothing but war, so far as can 
be seen, would so dislocate society as to make Revolution 
possible in this country. 

There is, however, one point in our foreign policy 
which in the near future may give rise to considerable 
discussion. Every one will agree that the great obstacle 
to the restoration of peace and to the revival of prosperity 
in Europe is the Franco-German difficulty or group of 
difficulties. With regard to the Reparations side of it, 
nothing useful can be said till the expert committees 
have reported. But whatever their report, it is very 
unlikely that a settlement will be reached unless the 
even more important question of French security, or 
rather, French and German security, is also dealt with. 
The position is quite simple. Here are two nations who 
have been enemies for centuries: They have repeatedly 
invaded one another, and the invading forces have 
behaved as such forces usually do. Territory on their 
borders has changed hands more than once. National 
humiliation has been suffered and inflicted. At the 
present time the one that is numerically the weakest is 
victorious, and with the assistance of her allies has 
imposed terms that are bitterly resented by the other. 
A large party in Germany makes no secret of the fact 
that they hope for revenge, or, at the least, a forcible 
revision of the Treaty they have been forced to accept. 
Can anybody wonder that in those circumstances it is 
the chief preoccupation in public affairs of every French- 
man and still more of every Frenchwoman how they can 
protect their children, if not themselves, from future 
German attacks? If to some of us the French seem un- 
reasonable over Reparations, if they appear to pursue a 
policy which makes their payment so insistently demanded 
almost impossible, the explanation is to be found in the 
same cause. In principle, most Frenchmen will admit that 
unless Germany recover her prosperity she cannot be 
expected to make large foreign payments. But when 
suggestions are made which will in fact restore Germany’s 
wealth, the vision of their enemy renewed in power and 
again a menace to their safety makes the same French- 
men hastily reject anything which might lead to such a 
result. Meanwhile, the whole of Europe is kept anxious 
and unquiet until this great debate has been composed. 

2F2 
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If, then, European reconstruction is to proceed and 
the foreign commerce on which our people so largely 
depend is to be revived, we must devise some means of 
appeasing French anxiety. The obvious way is to offer 
her an alliance against German aggression. That was the 
plan adopted in the tripartite pact between the United 
States, France, and ourselves, drawn up at Paris in 1919. 
Upon its rejection by America that proposal fell to the 
ground. A similar treaty was suggested by Mr Lloyd 
George at Cannes, in 1922, confined to England and 
France. It was rather vague in its terms, and on that 
ground was in substance refused by M. Poincaré unless 
it was made much more specific. British opinion also 
declared against this proposal on the ground that it 
would tend to perpetuate the division of Europe into 
two groups, an opinion intensified by the conclusion of 
the Rapallo agreement a few months later between 
Russia and Germany. The result is that the Cannes 
proposals must be regarded as also definitely at an end. 
France, therefore, which abandoned her claim at Paris 
that the Rhine should be made her military frontier in 
return for the tripartite pact, has got neither the physical 
security of a natural obstacle to invasion nor the con- 
ventional security of a military alliance, and her anxiety 
for the future remains one of the great disturbing 
elements of the international situation. Meanwhile, the 
League of Nations has been approaching the problem 
from another angle. It is part of the League’s duty, 
laid upon it by the treaties of peace, to try to devise 
some method for a general reduction of armaments. 
As the result of prolonged consideration, at the last 
meeting of the Assembly a draft treaty was forwarded 
to the Governments of the world whereby, in return for 
measures of general disarmament to be agreed upon, 
the existing obligations laid upon members of the 
League to guarantee one another against aggression 
were to be made more definite and precise for all those 
who became parties to the suggested treaty. It is 
unnecessary here to go into the details of this plan. 
Its importance in this connexion is that French opinion 
seems inclined to accept as a satisfaction of their demand 
for security. It has further this advantage, that it offers 
to all who enter into the treaty an equal guarantee. If, 
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therefore, Germany adhered to it, and it would be open 
to her to do so, she would be as much protected against 
possible French aggression as France would be against 
her. Along those lines a real solution seems possible. 
Any other plan must lead sooner or later to the recrea- 
tion of the group system in Europe, which was one of 
the main causes of the World War. 

It is suggested that this scheme recognises the 
realities of thesituation. It gives to France the security 
her people demand without creating an international 
position which experience has shown to be dangerous ; 
and it makes a general reduction of armaments possible, 
without which our national position may well become 
alarming. The recent Singapore incident shows the risk 
we run unless we have some coherent and well-thought- 
out policy on the subject. Whatever may be thought of 
the actual merits of the Singapore controversy it is 
surely most hazardous to defend the policy of the present 
Government on the ground that it is a ‘moral gesture’ 
towards disarmament. How far will that take us? Not 
apparently at present as far as refusing to replace the 
five cruisers. But it is difficult to see why not. Both 
measures were put forward by the highest technical 
opinion as essential to the mobility and efficiency of our 
Fleet. If it be sound policy to encourage general 
disarmament by abandoning one scheme, it is difficult 
to see the logical justification for maintaining the other. 
In the absence of international agreement on the subject, 
piecemeal disarmament by the most pacific of the great 
powers, ourselves, has no tendency towards permanent 
pacification. We have already gone very far in that 
direction, as our experience in air armaments shows. 
Some general policy is essential for our safety, and it 
will be thoroughly in accordance with Conservative 
—8 if the Conservative party are the authors 
of it. 

In Foreign affairs, then, no less than in domestic, there 
is urgent need for a real Conservative policy neither 
reactionary nor revolutionary, not merely a reluctant and 
belated adoption of the measures of our opponents, but 
one offering a genuine remedy for the distresses and diffi- 
culties of the times along lines leading not to confusion 
but to ordered progress. Let us remember the words 
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written in this Review some forty years ago by the 
statesman who led the Conservative forces to twenty 
years of victory : 


‘The object of our party is not and ought not to be 
simply to keep things as they are. In the first place the 
enterprise is impossible. In the next place there is much in 
our present mode of thought and action which it is highly 
undesirable to conserve. What we require is the administra- 
tion of public affairs, whether in the executive or legislative 
department, in that spirit of the old constitution which held 
the nation together as a whole and levelled its united force 
at objects of national import instead of splitting it into a 
bundle of unfriendly and distrustful fragments.’ 


That doctrine is at the root of the whole modern 
Conservative Creed, and upon it may well be founded a 
vital and vigorous Conservative Policy. 
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